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THE PRICE OF PROGRESS. 
Tue Rev. S. H. MELLONE, D.Sc. 


' A WELL-KNOWN writer of our own day has worked out in 
highly imaginative form a scientific romance based on the 
idea that this earth was invaded by creatures from another 
planet—beings who were possessed of scientific and mechanical 
resources incomparably greater than ours, who were able by 
means of these resources to project themselves through space 
on to our planet to find fields for further development here, 
and who were prepared to treat the human race as so much 
dust to be cleared out of their way. The closing scenes reveal 
a genuine touch of genius on the writer’s part. One thing 
these invaders, great as their knowledge was, had not reckoned 
with—those invisible germs of disease which have taken toll 
of humanity, and of our pre-human ancestors, since life began. 
By virtue of the natural selection of our kind, we have 
developed resisting power: to no germs do we succumb with- 
out a struggle: to many, our human frames are altogether 
immune. But directly the invaders from another world 
arrived, these microscopic allies began to work their overthrow. 
The moment they entered our atmosphere they were doomed ; 
and at length they perished miserably through a death to them 
utterly mysterious and inexplicable. ‘'‘Thus,” says Mr 
Wells, “by the toll of a million million deaths, man has 
bought his birthright of this earth, and it is his against all 
comers. For neither do men live nor die in vain.”? 

This struggle for bodily immunity is a parable. The Dean 
of St Paul’s observed in his recent Romanes Lecture that the 
microbe which had the honour of killing Alexander the Great 
at the age of thirty-two, and so changing the course of history, 

1 H. G. Wells, The War of the Worlds, London, 1906, chapter viii. 
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still survives and flourishes. That may be so; none the less, 
the struggle for bodily immunity has not been in vain. It has 
always been going on; it is in process now. And “by the 
toll of a million million deaths” partial success has been 
secured, It is, I repeat, a parable of the upward struggle of 
man in all things, and not least in the things of the mind and 
the spirit. Our race has achieved plain and tangible moral 
and spiritual as well as material gains. The problem lies not 
in the admission of the fact, but in the consciousness of what 
it implies. ‘The consciousness of the immeasurable hardship 
and suffering, through which these things have been secured, 
has penetrated the thought and feeling of humanity to-day as 
it never did before. 

We have said in effect that the fact of Progress is beyond 
dispute. It is necessary, however, to indicate precisely what 
is affirmed and what is denied by this statement; and we have 
referred to a powerful address given by a brilliant thinker and 
keen critic of his age, in which The Idea of Progress is sub- 
jected to a merciless analysis which was much needed.’ 

The aspect of the question raised by Dr Inge is not the 
same when we look at it from the point of view which faces 
the future, and when we look at it from the point of view 
which faces the past. If we accept as sufficient an ideal of 
progress which makes it consist of a gradual accumulation of 
small increments of advance through the ages, completing 
itself in a certain form of specifically earthly life, then we are 
not only untrue to the mind of the Founder of Christianity, 
but also untrue to the inexorable logic of history and fact. 
History tells of victories that were defeats, of defeats that 
were victories. The Cross on Calvary, the death-agony of 
the secular power of Rome, the fierce life begotten by the 
young Northern nations over the ruins of the ancient world, 
the resurrection, as from the grave, of the spirit of that old 
world with power to mould in countless ways the mind and 
heart of the new,—these things are not exceptional, but 
typical of the stuff of which “ progress” is made. And 
through it all there sounds the message of the Master, that 
the issue of all these ages of storm and stress cannot be found 
on the field of time. 

The various Utopias, from the pictorial visions of the 
sixteenth century to the ideal constructions characteristic of 
some kinds of nineteenth-century socialism, are indications of 
a conviction that a perfect state and a perfect social order 


? Romanes Lecture, Oxford, 27th May 1920, by W. R. Inge, C.V.O., D.D., 
Hon. Fellow of Hertford College. 
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THE PRICE OF PROGRESS 7 
are conceivable, that their general structure can be imagined, 
and that they are consistent with human nature as realised 
on this earth. The goal is an earthly civilisation, based on 
scientific knowledge, and secured by perfect political institu- 
tions. Crudely conceived, as it often is, this becomes a 
purblind faith in man as a “progressive animal” whose 
progress is essentially a thing of years. In a thousand years, 
for example, he will have made a great advance over his 
present state. And in a million years, mental and physical 
facts will be so organised that no one will have any experience 
of pain or evil. It may be freely admitted that in such ideas 
there is something which calls for sympathy; at the same 
time it must be affirmed that they are destitute of any basis 
in our knowledge of the actual or the possible. But what 
exactly does this admission imply ? 

We admit that the reformer may be defined as one 
who creates the problems of the future by endeavouring to 
solve the problems of the present. We may even admit that 
every reform undertaken by man is a desperate venture: that 
the future of mankind on this earth is encumbered with 
darkness: that no faculty of calculation we possess, no instru- 
ment we are likely to invent, will enable us to map out its 
course or penetrate the secret of its destiny. But these seem- 
ingly gloomy admissions are only another way of stating the 
obvious fact that our human powers of insight and foresight 
are limited. And legislation and political action, even 
when moving in the light of the most assured results of 
sociological investigation, must necessarily move largely in 
theoretical uncertainty and deal with the practical problems 
one by one as they arise. 

The main force of Dr Inge’s argument confessedly relates 
to the past; and the importance of his warning seems to 
us to lie in its emphasis on the fundamental fact, namely, 
that the things by which men usually estimate Progress 
are at once the creation and the tools of the spirit which 
uses them, and therefore that real progress must be spiritual 
progress. 

The secular tendency—weakened, indeed, by the experi- 
ences of the war—to identify Progress with the advance of 
Science, is a dangerous delusion. Science consists in the 
discovery of what exists; she seeks to go on adding fact to 
fact for ever, connecting them into a vast system to which no 
limit can be imagined or conceived. What, then, can Science 
do for us? The answer is threefold. She can, and she 
actually has, set the human mind free from an accumulation 
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| of superstition (though even this, if done too hastily, may be a Ne 
doubtful benefit) ;* she can also proceed to an ever more centul 
victorious ascertainment of fact upon fact; and above all she all its 
can provide mankind with the means of realising all kinds of scienc 
j human purposes. But she can supply no clue for estimating huma 
q the value of the purposes which she may serve. ) and e 
Hence the fallacy of assuming as “scientific facts” that, to thi 
for example, the process of natural evolution is good, or the bet we 
stability of society good, or the increase of human life instru 
good, or the happiness of the greatest number good. Good huma 
means good for some kind of human purpose. Science is of the 
; limited to the ascertainment of what is; and human purposes result 
j deal with what is to be, and introduce us to the world of great 
: what ought to be. If we widen the meaning of the word the 1 
i “Science ”—or rather, change its meaning—and make it mean T 
4 systematic knowledge in the widest sense, then we may achie 
; inquire into the possibility of gaining “ systematic knowledge” whic 
j of what ought to be; but that would be quite a different inti 
question. the h 
When all this is said, however, and due allowance made of m 
4 for whatever truth it may contain, there remains a question chap 
5 which does not appear to be adequately met by Dr Inge’s that 
: argument. Let us turn to Friedlinder’s Sittengeschichte pers¢ 
Roms, allowing for the occasional tendency, even in this “ ten 
classical work, to blacken what was dark and darken what time 
was grey. We are shown an appalling panorama of a dying and 
civilisation. Outwardly, there is wealth and power, splendour deer 
‘ and greatness; inwardly, there is emptiness and desolation. pres 
: Along with increasingly successful achievements in the shor 
i externals of the structure of civilisation—political organisation, grea 
public finance, criminal justice, roads and transport, and the larg 
like—we find a deep disillusionment and despondency taking us. 
hold of the mind of the Empire. All thoughtful men were meli 
labouring to find a remedy for what seemed like a mortal sink 
' sickness. With a true diagnosis, men turned to the problems db mal 
j which arise immediately out of the two great primary instincts an 
—self-preservation and reproduction. ‘The old civilisation had bee 
been recklessly wasteful in both these matters, attaching very not 
little value to human life, and permitting every kind of abuse per 
in the indulgence of appetite. The result was a gradual nev 
depopulation of the Empire—on the one hand by infanticide, uni 
suicide, gladiatorial shows, military massacres; on the other, stai 
by the discovery of unnatural means of satisfying natural : 
instincts. 
1 Cp. Sir J. G. Frazer in Psyche’s Task. of I 
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THE PRICE OF PROGRESS 9 


Now, when we compare the civilisation, say, of the second 
century after Christ, with the civilisation of to-day, including 
all its tragedies and dangers, is it true to say that ‘* neither 
science nor history gives us any warrant for believing that 
humanity has advanced except by accumulating knowledge 
and experience and the instruments of living”?! 1 venture 
to think that it is a mistake to make too sharp a distinction 
between the two things. Knowledge and experience and the 
instruments of living cannot be accumulated without changing 
human nature, because their very accumulation is the work 
of the mind and spirit of man. Just so far as these accumulated 
results are of value—and Dr Inge affirms that they are of 
great value—human nature has changed for the better in 
the making of them. 

The relation between a progressive accumulation of results 
achieved and a progressive improvement in the human nature 
which achieves them, is seen to be extremely close and 
intimate when we refer it to those historic achievements of 
the human spirit which result in the development and deepening 
of moral ideas. One of the most suggestive and valuable 
chapters in Thomas Hill Green’s Prolegomena to Ethics is 
that in which he shows—in the case of the most prominent 
personal virtues recognised by the Greeks, courage and 
“temperance” (self-mastery or self-control)—-that in modern 
times both the range of their application has been extended 
and the conception of the principle on which they rest 
deepened.?, With regard to self-mastery, says Green, “we 
present to ourselves the objects of moral loyalty which we 
should be ashamed to forsake for our pleasures, in a far 
greater variety of forms than did the Greek, and it is a much 
larger self-denial which loyalty to these objects demands of 
us. It is no longer the State alone that represents to us the 
melior natura before whose claims our animal inclinations 
sink abashed. Other forms of association put restraints and 
make demands upon us which the Greek knew not.” We 
ure moved by ideas of common good which could not have 
been made intelligible in the ancient world. “Society was 
not in a state in which the principle that humanity in the 
person of everyone is to be treated always as an end and 
never merely as a means, could be apprehended in its full 
universality ; and it is this principle alone, however it may be 
stated, which affords a rational ground for the virtue of 


1 Romanes Lecture, p. 24. 
2 Cp. Mackenzie, Manual of Ethics, 1915, m1. vii. § 5; Muirhead, Elements 
of Ethics, 1910, v. ii. § 98; Green, Prolegomena, u1. v., especially §§ 258 ff. 
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chastity as we understand it. The society of modern 
Christendom is far enough from acting upon it; but in its 
conscience it recognises the principle as it was not recognised 
in the ancient world.”* 

We may, however, admit that there has been a develop- 
ment and deepening of moral ideas, and yet leave a serious 
consideration to be met. We must distinguish the two ques- 
tions: (i.) Are our ideas of duty wider, deeper, and truer than 
those of previous generations? (ii.) Do we live up to our ideas 
of duty better than the men of previous ages lived up to their 
(possibly inferior) ideas? I answer that the distinction is most 
true and important. Our last quotation from Green suggests 
it. 1 admit, further, that the second question is the really vital 
question about progress ; and that it is very difficult (from the 
nature of the case) to verify, in the detail. of history, the 
improvement in human nature which an affirmative answer to 
the second question implies. Yet, even so, I urge that while 
we must not confuse the two questions, we cannot separate 
them. The wider, deeper, and truer ideas of duty are not 
simply dropped into human nature like meteorites falling from 
the sky to the earth beneath. They are the product at once 
of divine inspiration and human activity. In a real sense of 
the word they are our creation; and in the process of creating 
a new and true moral idea our nature does itself change for 
the better. 

There is no need to question the fact of the “ascent of 
man,” properly understood. ‘The trouble is that to see it we 
have to take very broad views of life and history; we have to 
detach ourselves from our own world—sometimes even from 
our own age altogether. And then we see the pathway of 
advance ; but as we discern it, we see also how painfully slow 
the movement has been, and at what a cost it was achieved. 
We see it as we see on a distant mountain-side the silver 
lines made by a stream, but not its troubled progress in the 
channel wrought out by itself through thousands of years ; 
or we see it as Tennyson’s eagle saw the wild fury of ocean 
waves beating out their never-ending battle with the rocks : 
to the eagle, gazing down from a summit thousands of feet 
above, it was a wrinkled sea beneath him crawling. We 
are in the storm. It is no “wrinkled sea” that surrounds 
us now. 

Before the war, there was hardly anything which many 
of us seemed to think about less than the price at which the 
material and moral gains were won which have come to us 

1 Green, op. cit. 
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without any effort or personal sacrifice of our own. Not 
many had the insight which enables one to realise the almost 
immeasurable hardship and suffering through which nearly all 
these material and moral gains have come. ‘The result was a 
prevalent temper to accept as its legitimate due the result of 
ages of toil and sacrifice; or to take it as a matter of course, 
as we take the light of the sun or the air we breathe. Men 
did not deny the mysterious background, dark, sinister, un- 
explored, against which the path, by which the human race 
has slowly moved onwards, stands out in the twilight. But it 
passed out of notice. It was best forgotten. So most men 
seemed to think: until some quite concrete event or personal 
experience awakened imagination to it. 

What this event or experience would be, seemed, very 
often, a matter of personal temperament, or even of accident. 
In one case, it might be the sufferings of a single child, 
awakening as it were suddenly, a consciousness of the age- 
long burden that bears hardest on the innocent, and threaten- 
ing with shipwreck a man’s faith. In other cases, it might be 
such calamities as those at Martinique and St Vincent in May 
1902, or at Messina in December 1908.’ Or it might be 
something of a totally different kind, as in the case of the 
man who brooded over the sufferings of rabbits which he 
had observed caught alive in wire gins, until he was moved 
to go and break the windows of some Government offices. in 
Downing Street, as a protest against the civilisation which 
sanctioned such cruelties. And the present writer well 
remembers a conversation, in a great Government Depart- 
ment in Whitehall, between himself and a level-headed man 
of the world, who had not appeared to be much affected by 
the sufferings caused by the war, but who was now pro- 
foundly moved by his personal knowledge of the position of 
a mother who had had four sons fighting on four different 
fronts: they all perished in action, and the four messages 
all reached her on the same day. “It’s too cruel,” he said ; 
it’s too cruel.” 

The war has appealed to the imagination of all. ‘This is no 
matter of temperament, mood, or accident. The dark back- 

1 Cp. the striking contributions in vol. i. of this Journa. (pp. 114 ff., 360, 
570) in reference to the West Indian catastrophes, and the argument of the 
late Richard Armstrong that “the problem of catastrophes is not a separate 
problem loaded with special difficulties, but only one small part of a universal 
and enduring problem” (ibid., p. 124). The disaster at Messina led to a 
correspondence of several weeks’ duration in the London Nation, under the 


title “Why?” Some of the contributors wrote as if such a question had 
never occurred to them before. The Nation, Jan. 9 to Feb. 16, 1919. 
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ground can pass out of notice no more. We see all the epochs 
of human development full of gloomy and horrible passages of 
suffering and strife. Just as every coral island lifts its head 
above the sea because countless myriads of creatures have laid 
down their lives and left their remains unnoticed below, so, 
by the toll of a million million deaths, mankind has achieved 
his foothold on this earth and begun to be conscious of what 
he really is. What is to be the reaction of the modern spirit 
to the vision of this background? ‘That is the question of 
questions for us all. 

Our first reaction is inevitably to ask once more the ancient 
question, at bottom the same question which the child asks at 
his mother’s knee: “ Why did God let it happen?” Why 
this fearful price to be paid, not only for the great victories 
of the spirit—their very greatness throws a sombre glory on 
the agonies through which they were achieved,—but even for 
the smallest gains? To what purpose is this waste? We 
know that such questions can be and have been answered, in 
part: and the answers are accessible to all thoughtful people. 
It is not my purpose now to dwell upon these. But the force 
of the child’s question “ Why?” is unexhausted, for the 
answers are only in part. 

Let us be willing to learn something more from the same 
child. When he is really suffering or in trouble, all such 
questions vanish. There is no longer any thought of why 
anyone let it happen. All the longing of his little soul is 
concentrated in the one cry: “Mother!” It is the cry for 
some one who cares. This is the elemental hunger of the 
human soul. This created all religions throughout the ages. 
And when all that the historian and the student of religion 
knows has been told, this remains: we hear it, rising from 
the great deep from which humanity came, penetrating 
every stage of historic culture; the cry for Some One who 
cares: the feeling after a Great Heart to respond to the 
moving of our hearts: the listening for that word, “It is 
I; be not afraid!” borne by a deeper voice across the storm : 
the longing for a Love so wide yet so intimate that all 
our love is only part of it—éven your love for your child 
only a part of the love with which God loves that child, now 
and for ever. 

Let there be no mention of “ proof” or “ demonstration ” 
here. This thing is far too high, too deep, to be measured in 
such terms. That from which the soul and its deepest hunger 
came can and will satisfy it to the uttermost in the end. A 
great Scottish preacher has spoken of “the unit of Power in 
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the world.” Even so we may speak of the “unit of Love in 
the world”: it is “not God isolated from man, and not man 
isolated from God; but God and man united, working 
purposely and continuously together: God quickening and 
inspiring man, and man opening his life to be part of the 
Divine Life of the world.” * 

All our questions are concentrated in the Cross of Christ. 
Ecce Homo! ‘There was a being pure and true in body and 
soul, unique in moral power and insight, suffering the worst 
shame and agony at the hands of a few scheming priests and 
Roman executioners. The very things that were best in him 
they took advantage of, in order to wreak upon him their 
worst. It might indeed seem as if the worst things in the 
world were there, working unrestrained, and doing their worst. 
And as men watched that scene in imagination, they might 
have said—as they have said of many lesser Calvaries of 
human suffering and sacrifice,—‘ There is no God, there is 
only the devil,” only a malignant or a blind and purposeless 
power. Yet an instinct in the heart of the world has judged 
otherwise. As men have watched that scene in imagination, 
they have said, “ There is no devil, there is only God.” They 
have perceived something more than the shame and agony, 
more than the short triumph of policy and priestly intrigue ; 
they have perceived the highest thing in humanity, gaining 
through seeming defeat its perfect victory: the Love which 
means the entire willingness of a human soul to give the utter- 
most for the whole. The priests, the executioners, and the 
wondering crowd have gone; ‘but that Cross dominates the 
ages still, because Love, thus triumphant, is the divinest thing 
the world has known. And now, the Cross has become a 
symbol, a type—no longer of some mysterious interchange of 
pain for mercy, between the Victim and the Almighty; but a 
symbol of something universally ennobling in human life; an 
elemental thing, at once human and divine—the unit of 
Power in the world. 

It is related of Saint Thomas Aquinas that, towards the 
end of his life, worn out with study and thought, and with 
labour in practical affairs, he was seen contemplating the 
familiar Figure on the Crucifix, and was heard to murmur to 
himself—* Thou hast done all this for me: what have I done 
for Thee?” And we, as there rises before us a vision of the 
price which mankind has paid for progress—and above all else 
in this hour, as we contemplate, in reality or in imagination, 
those fields in France with their lines upon lines of still white 
1 John Hunter, De Profundis Clamavi, p. 234. 
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stones,—we, too, will say, deepening the meaning of the old 
Latin hymn, Tantus labor non sit cassus! All this suffering 
and sacrifice shall not fall to the ground in vain. For now 
we see, in the dark background of our human story, a vision of 
the fidelities and sacrifices of men and generations of men—a 
vision which is no longer a problem but an inspiration, even a 
consecration, that we too may give ourselves to the creation of 
the life and light, the liberty and joy, which mark the dawn of 
the kingdom of God. 


S. H. MELLONE. 


MANCHESTER. 

















MALTHUS’S DEVIL. 


JOHN LAIRD, 
Professor of Logic, Queen’s University, Belfast. 


“BrEroreE the eighteenth century mankind entertained no 
false hopes. ‘To lay the illusions which grew popular at 
that age’s latter end, Malthus disclosed a devil. For half a 
century all serious economical writings held that devil in clear 
prospect. For the next half century he was chained up and 
out of sight. Now perhaps we have loosed him again.” 

With these words Mr Keynes prepares his readers to 
meditate on the calamities of the peace, and sets himself to 
dispel the perfumed optimism which fondly supposed that a 
war-stricken continent would shortly blossom as the rose and 
smilingly transform itself into a garden fit for heroes to dwell 
in. And it is not surprising that Malthus’s sombre note 
should seem very near and very menacing to the present 
generation. Malthus wrote at a time when mouths were very 
difficult to feed. ‘The way in which we are going on at 
present, and the enormous increase in the price of provisions” 
—to choose a phrase almost at random—makes very modish 
reading in these days, when even a trivial fall in the price of 
wool is written in scarlet letters on the hoardings, and when 
ey 4 American magazine is stuffed with advice concerning 
the H.C.L. The high cost of living, and the actual and pro- 
spective scarcity of fuel and foodstuffs, have kept us thinking 
in these islands more than we like doing; and the horrors 
in Austria show Malthusian principles at their devilish 
work. Now that want and misery have put the Emperor 
Tuberculosis on the empty throne of the Habsburgs, it is 
time to ask whether our ideas in the later nineteenth century 
were more than foolish dreams, the spawn of a temporary 
surfeit. 

As most people know, Malthus set out to prove to the 
15 
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world that Godwin’s ideal of the perfectibility of mankind and 
Condorcet’s triumphant optimism were only a will-o’-the-wisp. 
The poor, he argued, must always be with us, because popula- 
tion always presses upon the means of subsistence. ‘The few 
who are powerful may. be able to obtain enough, and more 
than enough, for themselves and their retainers ; but the many 
who are weak must live from hand to mouth in every age. 
In any conceivable state of society, therefore, it is quite certain 
that most human beings must live miserably ; for misery is 
only another name for want, together with the prospect and 
consequences of want. Precisely because the population 
always grows too fast for its food, vice and misery step in to 
check it. And this is a law of Nature as ruthless and in- 
evitable as an earthquake, though not so spectacular. 

In the later editions of his essay Malthus modified his 
pessimism to some extent, because he laid emphasis upon the 
* preventive check” of moral restraint. Indeed he suggested 
that if marriages were delayed until the prospective parents 
were able to support a family in comfort, and if celibacy were 
endured in default of this ability, poverty would be enormously 
reduced, if not abolished altogether. And he hoped that the 
spread of education might achieve this desirable result. “I 
indulged,” he said, “in the contemplation of a considerable 
degree of possible improvement, that I might not absolutely 
shut out that prime cheerer hope.” It was this part of 
Malthusianism that appealed most strongly to those “ serious 
economical writings” of which Mr Keynes speaks. Mill, for 
example, presses this lesson home in his Political Economy, 
maintaining that incontinence in the size of families should be 
detested and punished in the same way as any other dangerous 
and reprehensible incontinence ; and he hoped, like Malthus, 
that education would provide the remedy. 

This ameliorative addendum to the theory, however, only 
permitted what Malthus called a very “chastised optimism.” 
Malthus supposed, it is true, that the postponement of 
marriage, and even celibacy for the few, were slight evils in 
comparison with the certain and monstrous evils of overpopula- 
tion, but his “ moral restraint” was only prudence based on 
the fear of misery, and it would be intolerable for those who 
practised it if any considerable portion of mankind refused 
to be educated out of its zeal for begetting. Even Mill, 
therefore, must have felt relieved when he, in his turn, came to 
revise his opinions in later editions of his book. “I have left 
the preceding paragraphs as they were written,” he says, “ since 
they remain true in principle, though it is no longer urgent to 
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MALTHUS’S DEVIL 17 
apply their specific recommendations to the present state of 
this country.” 

That is the point. The matter was urgent when Malthus 
wrote, and it did not seem to be mrgent in the latter half of 
the nineteenth century. ‘The discovery of new lands to 
plough and of new berries to eat seemed to have banished the 
devil, and to have left him to gibber with other nightmares. 
The population of America and Australia, and in a lesser 
degree that of England and Germany, was able to increase 
prodigiously without any obvious and imminent peril of bare 
cupboards and fireless hearths. Indeed, the other party had 
its innings. Prelates and imperialists thundered anathema 
on race suicide, and a distinguished American President, his 
hands dyed with the blood of lions, came over to Europe in 
order to advise the young men and maidens of that decadent 
continent of their duty in this important matter. 

‘The motives of these crusaders, to be sure, were very mixed. 
Some felt the need of large white armies to preserve the 
balance of power, or to hold the yellow races to ransom. 
Some were anxious that the proletariat should be kept in 
check by a reasonably large number of superior persons. 
Some argued, on moral and esthetic grounds, that small 
families were the worst kind of selfishness, forbearing to test 
womankind in the salutary discipline of nursery and childbed, 
and resorting to the ugliest devices for gratifying unruly 
appetites without undertaking the duties of Nature. These 
arguments were answered by socialists, pacifists, humanitarians, 
and decadent xsthetes, sometimes well and sometimes ill. 
But nobody quoted Malthusian principles, because no one 
felt them to be really serious. 

To-day the question is urgent again, and the tone of con- 
troversy has changed. Malthus’s devil has returned, and has 
gracefully taken his seat in outspoken essays. He seemed to 
be toothless, and now he looks stronger than ever. Indeed, 
the Dean of St Paul’s is more Malthusian than Malthus. He 
might find authority in Malthus, it is true, for his assertion 
that “if our physicians desire more maternity cases, they must 
make more work for the undertaker,” but he makes short 
work of Malthus’s “ preventive check” by arguing that con- 
scious intention has very little to do with the matter, and 
that “children will come somehow ” (by the storks. perhaps !) 
‘‘wherever there is room for them, and go when there is 
none.” If that were true indeed, there would be no room for 
Malthus’s “ chastised optimism,” and there would be no hope 
whatever, according to Malthusian principles, of defeating 
Vor XIX.—No. 1. D) 
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want and misery in the long run, although fresh fields and 
new inventions might delay the evil hour for a few centuries 
beyond the limits which Malthus foresaw. 

It is timely, therefore, to consider Malthus’s principles 
closely ; and no one can deny the enormous importance of his 
problem from the larger standpoint of social philosophy. 

Malthus’s essay is disappointing in many ways. It makes 
a great parade of exactitude, and it is laboriously lucid; but 
its lucidity and its exactitude are often more pretentious than 
solid; and many of its arguments beg the question most 
flagrantly, especially at the critical points where Godwin and 
Condorcet are supposed to be finally vanquished. 

His general thesis is that population, if unchecked, increases 
in geometrical ratio, while “the means of subsistence, under 
circumstances the most favourable to human industry, could 
not possibly be made to increase faster than in an arithmetical 
ratio.” It follows, therefore, that population has been checked, 
and must always continue to be checked, since the numbers 
of the human race at any time are manifestly reduced to the 
level of subsistence available at that time. These checks to 
population are either preventive (moral restraint) or else 
positive ; and the positive checks are vice and misery. ‘ Under 
this head may be enumerated all unwholesome occupations, 
severe labour and exposure to the seasons, extreme poverty, 
bad nursing of children, great towns, excesses of all kinds, the 
whole train of common diseases and epidemics, wars, plague, 
and famine.” 

The several parts of this argument have very different 
degrees of cogency. Everyone, of course, admits that men 
cannot live if they cannot be fed, but a cheap and hasty 
optimism may easily forget to inquire how many calories a 
healthy man consunies and how much food is available for him. 
Malthus, therefore, deserved a hearing precisely because he 
refused to believe with Godwin or Condorcet that this practical 
problem had only a remote and speculative bearing on the 
chances of human progress. Again, his detailed and systematic 
account of Nature’s methods in this work of prevention is pains- 
taking and, on the whole, informing, although it cannot claim 
to be exceptionally original or overwhelmingly acute. It may 
be doubted, however, whether these portions of Malthus’s essay 
(and they comprise the bulk of it) would have impressed his 
contemporaries so profoundly as they did if they had not been 
prefaced by the celebrated formula concerning the geometrical 
and the arithmetical ratio, and this mathematical argument is 
obviously untenable in the form in which Malthus stated it. 
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MALTHUS’S DEVIL 19 
The means of human subsistence consist ultimately of food, 
fuel, clothing, and shelter ; and fish and fowl, cattle and grain, 
if unchecked, also increase in geometrical ratio. Coal and 
stone, it is true, do not, but there is no question of an arith- 
metical ratio of increase in their case. From one point of view, 
the supply of these commodities is gradually exhausted (or, at 
least, diminished) without any possibility of increase. From 
another point of view, the available supplies of them depend 
upon machinery and transport; and these may advance much 
more rapidly than the lingering generations of men. 

The abstract argument, therefore, which Malthus dangled 
carrotwise before his readers, is only a mathematical figment. 
His “ arithmetical ratio ” was a mere guess, and, as it happened, 
it was a bad one, at least for the time being. Believing, as he 
did, that the wealth of a country is found in its agricultural 
oo Malthus was naturally afraid of the legions of manu- 
acturing parasites that were springing up; and he did not see 
any reasonable prospect of a great advance in agriculture. He 
could not foresee the day in which a poor harvest in Britain would 
become indifferent to the British people, and although there 
was waste land in these islands at the time when he wrote, the 
law of diminishing return robbed him of much hope from that 
quarter. Moreover, he thought that cow’s dung was the only 
suitable manure for farmers, and grazing is obviously more 
wasteful than ploughing. Malthus, therefore, saw nothing 
better in prospect than the law of nature and economics, 
according to which the demand for labour attracts a stream of 
labour which, in its turn, is sustained, for the time being, by 
intensive cultivation and by reclaiming waste lands. From 
this narrow watch-tower he concluded, reasonably enough, that 
if manufacturing England doubled her agricultural output 
within a generation she would succeed excellently well, and 
that a further doubling in the next generation would be utterly 
impossible. That is the whole of the “arithmetical ratio.” It 
is a beautiful instance of pretentious reasoning which seems 
precise and is not. 

Even the “ geometrical ratio” of organic reproduction has 
not precisely the significance which many writers suppose. 
Given eternity to breed in, any living species would find the 
world too small for its needs if it continued to increase in any 
ratio, or, for that matter, in no determinate or periodic ratio. 
The importance of an increase in geometrical ratio is really a 
question of time. It shows that rat or rabbit, mammoth or 
chickweed, would overrun the earth and finally choke for want 
of air in quite a short time if their populating tendencies were 
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never checked. The human race, therefore, has to face a prospect 
of disaster which is uncomfortably near; and we might even 
feel it to be near if we cared for posterity half as much as we 
pretend. ‘That is the first lesson we can learn from Malthus, 
and we should not forget it simply because it is so very obvious. 
Moreover, we should do well to reflect on some other truisms 
which he labours for our benefit. Although his “ arithmetical 
ratio” is a figment, it is clear that if the impulse to procreate 
retains its present strength and is not drastically controlled, 
population, in the long run, would overtake any conceivable 
increase in food supply, and, in the short run, is perpetually 
encroaching upon the available means of subsistence. Nature 
steps in whenever there is too little food and fuel, and misery 
comes with her. The dream of a smokeless rural England, 
“after London,” seems kindly only when the prelude is for- 
gotten. Our novelists may hide the prelude by devising some 
sudden catastrophe and burying it in antiquity, but Nature 
is cruel and slow. The restriction of the race by preventive 
methods might have been a crime ten years ago, and it might 
be a duty to-day. Accordingly, whether we take a long or a 
short view of this complicated and fundamental problem, the 
vital question at issue is whether the human race can control 
the growth of population, relatively to the available supply of 
the means of subsistence, by some kindlier and more rational 
agency than poverty, famine, or pestilence. 

It would be utterly unreasonable to expect that accident 
will abolish the need for design by weakening the force of 
the reproductive impulse. All the evidence is against this 
supposition. These appetites need to be controlled. Even 
hunger and disease do not quench them, and they can bear 
the enervating atmosphere of luxury. They are so stubborn 
that they suggest the truth of the theory that the race is the 
enduring root, and the individual only the ephemeral leaf. 
This reflection may bring comfort to some of those who 
deplore a decline in the birthrate. Even if a deluge engulfed 
the human race, a few stragglers, male and female, might 
emerge from some ark or crevice and people the earth once 
again within a period that geologists would consider short. 
The decline of a nation or of an aristocracy, to be sure, is 
quite another thing, for the nation or the aristocracy must 
keep pace with their neighbours if they are to retain their 
power; but the human race itself can recuperate so rapidly, 
that a stationary or declining birthrate during many 
centuries need not alarm anyone who reckons values by 
counting heads. 
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MALTHUS’S DEVIL 21 
We are faced, then, with the problem of control, and 
surely it is possible that the world might be a very much 
better place if the human race learned to govern itself in this 
fundamental affair. 1 do not mean, of course, that any sort 
of deliberate control is necessarily better than Nature’s method. 
The world’s population would be controlled for a time if a 
conquering people exterminated its competitors, and enslaved 
those races which could work where it could not, with 
periodic shootings to temper their fecundity ; and when the 
conquerors, in their turn, became too numerous, a faction 
among them might repeat the cure. ‘his devil would be 
worse than Malthus’s, and some other possibilities might not 
be better. Those who object to the eugenists’ ideals do not 
usually reason very clearly. They dislike the methods of 
the stud-farm and prefer the methods of the prairie. That is 
not an argument, and if it were, there would be no romance 
in the methods of a hungry, overcrowded Babylon, although 
there might be a pardonable, if sightless, romance about the 
prairie. Eugenic control, therefore, might be the best thing 
for mankind, but it might also be very bad indeed. Our 
knowledge of these affairs, it is true, is so flimsy at the present 
time, that eugenists could scarcely venture to go further than 
to advise the sterilisation of a few imbeciles and degenerates ; 
but if they had the power and a little more knowledge, they 
might be very dangerous indeed. Human beings are so 
marvellously complex that scientific breeders would have 
learned a very great deal if they discovered how to eradicate 
a few palpable defects and to strengthen a few desirable 
tendencies. If the eugenists took control armed with this 
knowledge only, they might easily do infinite harm. They 
would breed according to the demand of the time, and so 
perpetuate the time’s inequalities, and they might permanently 
destroy many human capacities just because they could not 
appreciate their value or discern them in the germ. Nature’s 
methods might be far better than these. 

On the other hand, rational control of the population 
might be a worthy province of man’s dominion. True, it 
would not be a perfect thing, for it would have to impose 
much restraint ; and we know that evils lurk in this restraint. 
The psycho-analysts, indeed, are sure to open their chamber 
of horrors at the bare suggestion, but then they assume that 
man is as lecherous as the ape, and they may be wrong in 
this, since, if they were right, every human being would be a 
hopeless neuropath long before reaching man’s estate. In any 
case, the lesser evil must often be chosen that good may come ; 
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and the evils of restraint may be endured. I would gladly 
avoid unsavoury matters if I could, but it is clear, I suppose, 
that artificial restraint does the same work as moral ; and its 
wickedness is a matter of opinion. To be sure, the morality 
of infanticide or the procuring of abortion can scarcely be 
defended, but artificial prevention is another thing, and it is 
debatable. The chief argument against it is, that it would 
completely separate the sexual appetite from the desire for 
offspring if it were universally practised ; and the consequence 
might be that the desire for offspring would, by itself, be too 


weak for the welfare of the human race. Our repugnance . 


towards this alternative, then, may have an excellent basis in 
human nature. On the other hand, the desire for offspring, 
by itself, may really be very strong, and nobody knows 
precisely how strong it is. 

The prospects of an immediate change in the voluntary 
control of the birthrate are, of course, exceedingly poor. 
From the nature of the case, the determining circumstance 
is the general practice of mankind; and the majority of man- 
kind, at the present time, are impervious to argument in this 
matter. I do not mean merely that we might as well expect 
to find Tamerlane in the Salvation Army as expect to affect 
the practice of Bantus and Berbers, negrilloes and pre-Dravi- 
dians. I mean that public opinion and private practice in 
civilised countries are not likely to alter suddenly and pro- 
foundly even if every elementary teacher were armed with a 
diploma in civics. The more prudent and thrifty portions of 
civilised folk, to be sure, ponder this problem quite as much 
as is good for them, wondering whether they can afford to 
marry and, if they marry, whether they can support more than 
a very few children. These grave and prudent persons, how- 
ever, form quite a small minority in the community, and it is 
the number of mouths that counts, not the motives which have 
created the mouths. During the immediate future, then, poor 
men will continue to be rich in children ; and they will continue 
to look for support from the State and from private charity. 

The principal hope for the moment, therefore, is that vastly 
increased supplies may be found. If they are not found, 
Nature will restrict the populace by her clumsiest and most 
brutal methods, and medical devices for increasing longevity 
will be counteracted by new diseases attacking a weakened 
people. Moreover, as long as economic conditions remain as 
they now are, the poor will suffer more than the rich, and the 
scarcity of foodstuffs will drive those whose economic power 
is least to work at a miserable wage in order to delay the hour 
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of their miserable death. Even if economic power were trans- 
ferred from the capitalists to powerful combinations of skilled 
labour, it is very unlikely, at present, that the proletariat 
would cease to be the slave of the most grinding and the 
bitterest necessity. ‘The composition of the proletariat would 
change, and there would be no other change. 

It is quite possible, of course, that greatly increased supplies 
may be procured in the near future. We seem to be living in 
an ugly epoch, just as Malthus did, but these appearances may 
be as deceptive now as they were then. ‘The war has exhausted 
our margins and imperilled many sources of supply, but, on 
the whole, it is reasonable to suppose that the supplies and 
the possibilities of increased supply which were available before 
the war will shortly be available after it. The earth is rich 
enough, and there is enough labour. Perhaps, even, Govern- 
ments may be more likely to undertake extensive irrigations 
than they were before. It is arguable, of course, that the 
smiling plenty of the later nineteenth and of the early 
twentieth century was very largely illusory. ‘The enormous 
growth of population in some of the new countries and in the 
new manufacturing towns was not a world - phenomenon. 
The huddled millions in India and China did not quadruple 
themselves, and the old Tasmanians and the Guanches dis- 
appeared altogether. Still, on the whole, there was great 
abundance, and in many ways the prospect of greater. 

The problem changes if we look some centuries ahead, but, 
even then, it need not be utterly transformed: As we have 
seen, the ultimate necessities of life are food, fuel, clothing, and 
shelter, and there is no proof that supplies of these, sufficient 
for a vastly larger population, are beyond the limits of reason- 
able possibility. As long as a man has standing room on the 
earth the materials for shelter are beneath his feet, and if he 
is driven into catacombs the problem of shelter solves itself. 
The materials for clothing, again, are so much less bulky and 
perishable than foodstuffs, that the problem of supplying 
them is really a minor one. Fuel, to be sure, is a much more 
serious difficulty, and if coal and oil and wood were the only 
possible fuel, the collapse of our present civilisation would not 
linger. For coal and oil are exhaustible, and timber is wasteful 
and bulky, even granting that a good climate often depends 
upon afforestation. These deficiencies, however, might be 
remedied by electrical and other discoveries; and pessimism 
consequently cannot prove its case. ‘The present generation, 
it is true, is making a huge gamble in these matters, and it is 
running appalling risks. It is gambling on the mere chance 
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of future discoveries of other fuel, instead of cutting its coat 
according to the cloth which it knows to exist. The gamble 
may succeed, however, and, if it does, food is the only critical 
problem for the future. Here also the omens are not wholly 
unfavourable. As long as frost-bound lands can grow wheat 
in a short summer, as long as Africa and South America 
luxuriate, as long as Mesopotamia is feebly irrigated, it is 
possible to point to new fields for agriculture; and the possi- 
bilities of intensive cultivation, as Kropotkin has shown, have 
scarcely been tapped in the present year of grace. The land 
needs dressing to be sure, but the science of chemistry is alert, 
and will probably find the means. 

On the other hand, a few centuries, or even a millennium 
or two, are a very short time in comparison with the habitable 
future of the earth, and population cannot continue to increase 
without limit, even on the rosiest hypothesis. Mankind, at 
the best, can hope for a respite only. Ultimately it has to 
face the alternative of controlling these matters for itself or of 
letting Nature control them for it, and the problem of human 
wellbeing, from this larger standpoint, depends upon the 
possibility of a general control of its numbers on the part of 
society. Human foresight cannot take the helm at the present 
time, but it may come to see the necessity, and to act upon it. 
If it does so, it will be able to supplant Nature’s methods. 

Those who maintain that conscious foresight has little or 
nothing to do with the matter are bound, of course, to deny 
that there is any possibility of this kind. Their arguments, 
however, are singularly unconvincing. It is indisputable, 
surely, that some parents restrict the number of their children, 
and that some customs like late marriages, monogamy, or 
systems of inheritance play a very important part in deter- 
mining what children shall be born. If, then, it is true that, 
speaking broadly, there are always as many mouths as there 
is food for them, the only reasonable inference is that the 
effects of conscious restriction on the part of the few have 
always been counteracted hitherto by the heedless swarming 
of the many. Jn that case the problem is whether the motives 
which have affected the minority up to the present may come 
to actuate the majority. 

It is clear, I think, that these motives are really ver 
strong, and that conditions of society are conceivable in which 
they might operate generally. 

These motives, so far as the fathers of each generation are 
concerned, are principally pride and pity. This statement, no 
doubt, seems frankly absurd to those who are in the habit of 
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speaking of prudence and selfishness. But it is not absurd. 

ven if reckless propagation were unselfish (and that is non- 
sense), there would be neither prudence nor selfishness in the 
case if the fathers were not personally responsible for their 
children ; and this responsibility implies pride and self-respect. 
If every child came on the parish, and if every prospective 
father were utterly careless whether his children came on the 
parish or not, there would be nothing to prevent indiscriminate 
paternity except abstract Malthusianism, and no one can 
seriously believe that Malthus is directly responsible for the 
small size of the families of the middle classes or of skilled 
artisans. Pride, then, plays its part, and so does pity; for 
maternity is a heavy burden, and any reasonable man desires 
to make it as light as possible unless his own judgment and 
his wife’s are warped by custom and mystical imperatives. 
Those who regard women as slaves naturally regard them as 
child-bearing slaves, and the women will acquiesce so long as 
they feel enslaved. Otherwise they will not. 

Pride and pity are very strong motives, and they are highly 
educable motives. ‘They depend upon ideas. The pride which 
induced the Hebrew or the Bedouin to glory in the number. 
of his offspring induces the middle classes, nowadays, to be 
cautious. ‘This change is no stranger than any other variation 
in the code of honour, and although this kind of education is 
neither very general nor very powerful at the present time, 
it might easily become so. Social psychology is not fixed. 
It is plastic ; and it is even possible that a wie a in our ideas 
on this matter might come to work very rapidly indeed once 
it had outgrown its early impotence. The war has shown us 
that the habits of great communities may be changed very 
profoundly, or, at any rate, that it is impossible to distinguish 
sharply between the customs that cannot be shaken and the 
customs that can. As things are, a man who is prudent in 
other things is also prudent in this matter of paternity, and, 
speaking broadly, most people are prudent if they have good 
reason to be prudent. Prudence is foolish when there is 
nothing ‘at stake. It happens when a man has something at 
stake. It would seem, therefore, that if social conditions can 
be improved so that the majority comes to have some reason 
for prudence there will be a prudent and general control of 
the population. No one can foretell, of course, how quickly 
this change could come about, and it would affect different 
peoples unequally. Perhaps there is little hope for the savage. 
His ideas may move too slowly, and he may have to succumb 
because he follows Nature where others are able to control her. 
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It may be argued, to be sure, that the majority in any 
community are born to be shiftless and imprudent, and that 
nothing can alter this circumstance. If so, the case is hopeless 
in the end; but this lugubrious theory is very far from being 
certain. Or, again, it may be argued that Malthus himself has 
conclusively shut out this ray of hope. Did he not prove that 
the population always increases so fast that the majority of 
mankind must always miss starvation by a hair, or, in other 
words, that the masses must always be in such a hopeless 
plight that it can never be worth their while to attempt to 
better themselves? And have we not always this rod in 


pickle for the optimists? ‘This argument undoubtedly is very | 


weighty, but it is scarcely conclusive. A comparatively short 
period of abundance might be long enough to alter the 
distribution of power in the community in such a way that 
the majority could dig themselves in against the future. 
Malthus’s reply to Godwin begs the whole question, because 
he assumes that selfishness in times of scarcity will always 
leave the rich where they were and grind the faces of the poor. 
Even rationing in war-time was not so bad as that, and our 
trades unions may be expected to see to it that the faces of the 
workers shall not be ground. If the poor must suffer, the 
question is, Who will be poor when scarcity comes? and the 
answer to that question lies on the knees of the gods. 

Pride, therefore, may come to play a preponderating part in 
the future, and there is good hope for the influence of pity. 
Again, the world has much to expect from the emancipation of 
women, for power comes with emancipation, and the common- 
sense of womankind may surely be expected to reinforce 
the pity of the men and to destroy the absurd notion that a 
maximum fecundity is the duty of woman. Why should any- 
one bow down before this monstrous fetish? Maternity is 
indeed a glory and a privilege partly because of and partly in 
spite of its perils, pangs, and malaise; but it is little better 
than a curse if women are expected to bear child after child 
for twenty or thirty years without even the three years’ 
interval which American science recommends. Such a life 
is only an alternation of weakness, toil, and dread. It would 
kill wifely culture, wifely leisure, and wifely companionship. 

It would seem, then, that the optimists need not strike 
their flag, and no one ought to manufacture dismalness by 
weeping over the countless multitude of the unborn which 
a stationary population implies. There would be too many 
myriads of billions of them if there were twenty children in 
every family instead of two or three, and we trench on 
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insoluble ethical problems whenever we begin to ask how far 
mere numbers are important for human welfare. Those 
orthodox utilitarians who believe that the ideal of society is 
the greatest happiness of the greatest number are bound, of 
course, to maintain that twenty happy persons are twice as 
valuable as ten who are equally happy. 1 do not believe a 
word of it, and 1 never heard of anyone who applied this 
argument to the millions of China, except for consistency’s 
sake. Per contra, the usual constructers of Utopias desire 
quite a small population for their cities of felicity. They 
are literary men who make a garden of their imagination 
and distrust the jungle; and they tell us that they prefer 
quality to quantity, a kind of life to the size of it. This 
idea, however, is quite as hard to accept as its opposite. 
There cannot be too much literature or art when the quality 
is the best, and it is better to have much of it than to have 
little. Or, again, if quantity does not count, why should 
length of days be important? Multiplication in this dimen- 
sion is logically on the same footing as multiplication in any 
other. But enough of these disputes. The ethical merits of 
the question are at least very evenly divided, and therefore 
it is rash to think that human beings should deplore the 
fact that there must always be limits to their numbers. 


JOHN LAIRD. 


BELFAST. 






HAS JUDAISM A FUTURE? 


C. G. MONTEFIORE. 


Has Judaism a future ? 

In what sense shall the question be put ¢ 

There is a sense in which the triumphs of Christianity are 
also the triumphs of Judaism. For just as Christianity is not 
Judaism at its lowest, but at its best, so also with Judaism. 
And between the two religions at their best there is a kinship 
and a harmony. Christianity is not, “ Narrow is the gate that 
leads unto life, and few there be that find it,” but it is, “ If 
any one would come after me, let him deny himself, and take 
up his cross daily, and follow me.” It is not, “ Depart from 
me, ye cursed, into the eternal fire which is prepared for the 
devil and his angels,” but it is, “ Inasmuch as ye did it unto 
one of these my brethren, even these least, ye did it unto me.” 
It is not, “I pray not for the world,” but it is, “ Pray for 
them that persecute you.” It is not, “Ye serpents, ye 
offspring of vipers,” but it is, “ Love your enemies.” 

So, too, with Judaism. Even if, for the sake of the reader, 
1 limit myself to Old Testament quotations, Judaism is not, 
“Happy shall he be who takes and dashes thy little ones 
against the rock,” but it is, “ ‘The alien that dwells with you 
shall be unto you as the homeborn among you, and thou shalt 
love him as thyself, for ye were aliens in the land of Egypt.” 
It is not, “ Thou shalt not sow thy field with two kinds of 
seed,” but it is, “I desire love and not sacrifice.” It is not, 
* Do I not hate them that hate thee?” but it is, “ Should I 
not have pity upon Nineveh?” It is not, “If Yahweh has 
stirred thee up against me, let him smell an offering,” but it 
is, “ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart.” 
It is not, ‘‘‘The Ammonite shall not enter into the congre- 
gation of the Lord,” but it is, “ My house shall be called a 
house of prayer for all nations.” 


In respect of the true kinship between the higher Judaism 
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and the higher Christianity, the victory of the one is the 
victory of the other. In that sense, for the believer, the future 
of both is equally assured. 

In what other senses, then, can the question “ Has 
Judaism a Future?” be propounded? It might be inter- 
preted to mean: Has it any future at all? Is it likely that 
three, four or five hundred years hence there will be a living 
religion called Judaism existent upon the earth? Or, again, 
the question might mean: Has Judaism before it a future of 
power, a future of influence, a future of importance? And 
this second meaning of the question is the only one which is 
of any real interest. For religions are tenacious of life, and 
Judaism has shown more than average tenacity. There is, 
therefore, it would be reasonable to think, every likelihood 
that five hundred years hence there will still exist a group of 
persons who will call themselves Jews by religion, and that 
consequently Judaism will still be a living religion. But the 
only interesting point about which to speculate is as to what 
sort of religion Judaism will then be. Will it be the religion 
of more people than it is now, or of fewer? Will it still be 
the religion of a single race? What sort of religious purpose 
will it serve? Will non-Jews still think of it, as they mostl 
think of it now, as a museum or curiosity religion, a survival, 
obsolescent, and spiritually negligible? Assuming that the 
ordinary judgment of outsiders is true, and that Judaism, as 
a spiritual or religious force, is negligible to-day, is it likely to 
be no less negligible in a distant to-morrow ? 

To attempt a categoric answer to such questions would be 
presumptuous and absurd. How can any of us predict the 
future? And if anybody is to indulge in profitable specula- 
tions about Judaism, it ought, perhaps, to be a Hindoo or a 
Confucian rather than a Christian ora Jew. But the following 
tentative suggestions may, nevertheless, be permitted. There 
is a certain interest, and even a certain value, in the one-sided 
observations of those who speak from within. Lacking im- 
partiality, they possess sympathy. If they show prejudice, 
they may also reveal fragments of knowledge. 

One may justly leave on one side the problem whether all 
the world will ultimately become of one religion. It is 
legitimate to believe that a future of influence lies before a 
particular religion, without at the same time believing either 
that that religion, or any other religion, will become the one 
and only living religion throughout the globe. Turning back 
to the future of Judaism with this proviso in mind, it has also 
to be asked of what kind of Judaism is the question raised ? 
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For it may well be that one kind of Judaism has a future, 
another kind not. Now, there are two main kinds or divisions 
of Judaism: Orthodox Judaism and Liberal Judaism. There 
are, indeed, certain varieties of these two main divisions: there 
are even some Jews in England to-day who say that they 
object to adjectives, or to labels, as they prefer to call the 
adjectives, altogether. They say that their religion is Judaism, 
neither more nor less. Are there people who say that they 
are Christians without label or adjective? 1 rather doubt it. 
At any rate, I propose to ignore that central, balanced, and 
exquisitely perfect Judaism which claims to dispense with, and 
to rise superior to, qualification and label. It has thus far 
produced no justification for its claim either in theory or 
in life. It has neither theology nor embodiment. I shall only 
consider Orthodox Judaism and Liberal Judaism, and I shall 
assume that Judaism can be divided up into these two sections, 
with little remaining over. For, assuredly, if neither Liberal 
Judaism nor Orthodox Judaism has any future before it, 
we may safely neglect the claims and chances of Judaism with- 
out an adjective. 

Orthodox Judaism possesses a certain massive strength 
in that it is not always thinking about the future, and is not, 
more especially, always thinking about its own future. The 
future, and its own future, are both guaranteed by God. He 
will look after the future: all that the orthodox Jew need do 
is to be faithful in the present. But there is a special reason 
also, in addition to its perfect faith in God, why Orthodox 
Judaism is not troubled about its own future; why it is not 
concerned or worried by such a question as: “ Has Judaism a 
future ?”—a future, that is, of influence or of power. For, 
as regards its diffusion in the world without, the important 
things to Orthodox Judaism are its fundamental ideas and 
conceptions, not the mere word Judaism, or even the organisa- 
tion or the group called by that name. 

Orthodox Judaism is concerned about the world-diffusion of 
a few fundamental doctrines, of which the Existence, Unity, 
and Righteousness of One God, Maker of heaven and earth, are 
the chief. ‘These doctrines, which are very broad and universal 
in character, will, according to its belief, be ultimately accepted 
by all the inhabitants of the earth. Any nation, or any group, 
society or community, will give such ritual or embodiment as 
it chooses to these doctrines, provided that the embodiment 
is in no way antagonistic to the doctrines, but reflects and 
expresses them. It would not really matter what names the 
various groups might choose to give to their various religions. 
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They would all alike confess and worship the God of Israel, 
and believe in the Divine Unity. As regards the form and 
character of Judaism itself in this distant Messianic age, the 
orthodox view has not been unanimous. Some Orthodox Jews, 
especially in the post-Talmudic period, maintained (and still 
maintain) the eternal validity of the existing law. Israelites, 
in other words, will always observe the injunctions of the 
Pentateuch and the Rabbis. But other, no less Orthodox Jews 
(especially in the Talmudic age) have upheld the view that 
even for Israel the Messianic Era will mark the time when the 
need and the domination of the ceremonial Law will cease. In 
either case, whether the Law is to cease or to continue, it is not 
to become a universal rule of life. All men are to believe in the 
One God of Israel, but not all men, or even many men, are to 
practise the religious rites, or observe the religious ordinances, 
of the Law. Each nation will clothe the great dogma of the 
Unity in its own fashion. There will be various embodiments 
of the one fundamental idea. 

Thus Judaism will, in one sense, never become a religion 
of power; not even in the Messianic Age. But in another 
sense it is, and, still more, it will be, a religion of power, 
because its fundamental ideas and conceptions will become the 
religious ideas and conceptions common to all the world, to 
whatever varying rites, ceremonies, and institutions these ideas 
and conceptions may be united and wed. 

Such, then, I take it, would be the answer of Orthodox 
Judaism to the question, “ Has Judaism a future?” It looks 
forward to the victory of its ideas, and in no wise to an 
expansion of its own body of members, till, at last, all the 
world should become Orthodox Jews. Hence it is that, as a 
preparation for the triumph of its fundamental conceptions, 
the victories of Islam and of Christianity, however strange the 
statement may appear, are steps and stages in the final victo 
of Judaism. For to turn Polytheists or Pantheists or Atheists 
into Theists is, in itself, a victory for Judaism, and this is what 
the expansion of Christianity and Islam may be said to mean. 
Nor does it matter if these two daughter religions call their 
parent bad names, or are a bit contemptuous. Nothing matters, 
so long as the purposes of God prevail ; the growth and increase 
of Christianity and Islam are moments in the march of the 
monotheistic idea. In the end, that idea will conquer every- 
where, and it will conquer in its purest, that is, of course, in 
its Jewish, form. 

With an ill-concealed smile a critic might reasonably ask : 
* Assuming that all this be so, how far has Judaism helped to 
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the diffusion and triumph of this monotheistic idea?” The 
question is quite legitimate. But Orthodox Judaism is not 
disconcerted. It is perfectly content to let God achieve the 
result in His own way: to Him be the glory, and to Him 
alone. Jews have only to play a sort of passive part in the 
evolution of the drama. They must bear witness to the 
truth of the Idea by faithfulness in belief and faithfulness in 
observance, whether amid the allurements of prosperity or 
amid the horrors of pogroms and persecutions. That is their 
duty, and the rest they must leave to Him who entrusted to 
them their charge. 

Thus if we consider the future of Orthodox Judaism as a 
distinct and separate religious organisation, we perceive that, 
according to its own wishes and belief, this future will be much 
on the lines of its past. It seeks no proselytes. It does not want 
to be more than a “ national ” religion, if by the word “ religion ” 
we understand a system which is made up both of doctrine 
and embodiment, of inward and outward, of theory and 
practice. It is therefore content with both the present and 
the future. God will never desert His witnesses. His own 
cause is wrapped up with the cause of Israel, and there must 
always be Jews and Judaism till the purposes of their existence 
are accomplished and fulfilled. 

- The Liberal Jew views the prospects of Orthodox Judaism 
with a less trustful and favourable eye. For him the future of 
Judaism seems dark, unless Liberal Judaism prospers and 
expands. He is inclined to think poorly of the future of 
Orthodox Judaism, and for some of the same reasons as an 
outside Christian critic. First, he too would be disposed to 
hold that a national religion not only cannot have a future of 
power before it, but is not likely, in the long run, to maintain 
its hold upon its own adherents. Secondly, he would argue 
that Orthodox Judaism is bound up with a view of the Old 
Testament, and more especially of the Law, which Biblical 
criticism and comparative religion have made it increasingly 
impossible for any educated person to believe or to defend. 
Thirdly, the Liberal Jew would maintain that, as a necessary 
sequitur from the second consideration, the stress which 
Orthodox Judaism lays on the practice of ceremonial minutie, 
and especially of dietary laws, has become out of harmony with 
modern conceptions of religion, as well as with the conditions 
of modern life. And Orthodox Judaism is a combination of 
doctrine and practice, in which, for its adherents, the emphasis, 
to say the least of it, is rather on the practice than on the 
doctrine. If the practice is given up, the religion as a whole 
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will gradually, though very slowly, crumble away and dis- 
appear. The proviso “though very slowly” is important. The 
process may well be indefinitely delayed. For let us consider 
what is likely to happen as regards religion to the thirteen or 
fourteen million Jews existing in the world. There are about 
six possibilities for them, and a certain number will doubtless 
fulfil each possibility. Some, for many generations, will 
remain Orthodox Jews in belief and in practice. Some, 
through race loyalty and national enthusiasm, will maintain 
an inconsistent position: they will observe the ceremonial law, 
without believing the doctrines upon which that law is based. 


' A third class will remain nominally orthodox, but will actually 


present a flabby combination of partial belief and still more 
partial practice. Some will become indifferent or agnostic, 
and of this class—itself, I fear, fairly numerous—a considerable 
proportion will marry wives or husbands outside the Jewish 
pale, and their children will be brought up as Christians. 
Some, for various reasons, partly honest and partly dishonest, 
will become baptized, and leave the brotherhood themselves. 
And, lastly, some will join the ranks, and become adherents, 
of Liberal Judaism. There are likely to be for long quite 
enough Jews to fill all these various classes, though I doubt 
whether, in spite of the enormous sums which amiable old 
ladies provide for, and which the missions spend on, the 
conversion of doubtful Jews into not less doubtful Christians, 
the fifth class will ever be very large. But what about the 
sixth possibility ? Here, then, we pass from Orthodox Judaism 
to Liberal Judaism. Has this phase of the Jewish religion 
any future before it ? 

At the outset I must observe that part, or even much, of 
the hope or belief which is cherished by Orthodox Judaism 
as regards the religious future of the world is cherished by 
Liberal Judaism also. Orthodox Jews and Liberal Jews have 
certain fundamental beliefs in common, and therefore their 
vision of the future has certain common traits, though even 
here, as we may have occasion to see, Ophelia’s words apply : 
we Liberals wear our rue with a difference. 

But before touching further upon visions and anticipations 
of the world’s future, something must be said as to the possible 
future of Liberal Judaism as a distinct and separate religious 
community. I will begin by quoting the adverse opinion of a 
very distinguished Jew, and one of the finest minds of our own 
time, Arthur Cohen, who, in the opinion of all his greatest 
legal contemporaries, ought to have been, though he never 
was, raised to the highest judicial rank. Writing to his 
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daughter in 1897, when he was sixty-eight years old, he says : 
‘I sometimes think that when I retire from my profession, I 
may do something for Judaism, but it will be on lines very 
different from those of Claude Montefiore, for I am convinced 
that Judaism will never be the future religion of a monotheism 
which is to supplant Christianity. It is essentially a religion 
for a particular race; deprive it of this characteristic and of its 
historic garment, and you make it cool, lifeless, and insipid.” 
Most Christians, 1 think, would agree with the verdict and the 
view of this distinguished man. ‘They would say that Liberal 
Judaism was too thin and superfine a creed, too flimsy and 
extenuated, too lacking in body, on the one hand, and in 
emotional capacity, on the other, to attract and satisfy any 
large masses of men, whether Jewish or non-Jewish. Liberal 
Judaism is on the horns of a dilemma. Universalise it, and it 
becomes more and more flaccid and flimsy, with little to dis- 
tinguish it from a certain type of Unitarianism, while even 
that little would not be to its advantage. For if it denudes 
itself of every nationalistic Jewish feature, it becomes very 
unattractive to the Jew; and yet it is none the more attractive 
to the Gentile, who can get all he wants out of some form of 
Unitarianism or Theism. Even if Liberal Judaism adopts a 
more reasonable attitude towards Jesus and the New Testa- 
ment, that will help it none the more, for the nearer its attitude 
to that of moderate Unitarianism, the more it will alienate the 
Jews, and the less it will be needed as a distinct religious 
organisation over and above Unitarianism, or some form of 
Christian or semi-Christian Theism. 

These are formidable objections. It would be impossible 
to deal with them adequately within the limits of this 
article, and therefore I prefer to leave them, so far as 
direct reply goes, untouched and unanswered. Indirectly, 
however, what there is still space to say may show the lines 
on which I should wish to combat them. Here I would only 
add that the objections, though strong, are by no means 
invincible. ‘They can be answered and overcome (as I believe) 
both in theory and in practice. But one thing is, I admit, 
quite clear. Liberal Judaism must first make large headway 
among Jews before it can attempt to make any headway 
among Gentiles. Time is, however, long. There will be 
many centuries still before the ice age returns. Judaism has 
been for many ages very patient and very believing ; it must 
be, and I hope that it will continue to remain, very patient and 
very believing for a long while to come. 

Let me, then, now mention certain strong points about 
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Liberal Judaism, which are not, perhaps, immediately apparent 
to the outsider. I do not, however, deny that it shares several 
of these strong points with Unitarianism. 

First may be named its freedom as regards the results of 
criticism and history. Whether there are two Isaiahs or 
twenty, whether the Pentateuch is composed of four sources 
or of fourteen, whether Moses had a hand in the Ten Com- 
mandments or no, whether any of the Biblical miracles took 
place or not, Liberal Judaism is lifted above all these things, 
and is quit of them. Again, it is free to take the good and 
reject the bad. It has not to swear to the words of any 
Master, for one only is its Master, and that Master is no man, 
but God. It has not to hope intensely that sentence A may 
be authentic and sentence B spurious. It has not to say to 
criticism, “ Thus far and no farther.” This jade or that may 
wince ; 7és withers are unwrung. 

Secondly, I would mention the capacity of Liberal Judaism 
to expand and absorb. Do some critics allege that Liberal 
Judaism, unconsciously to itself, has adopted many a product 
or creation of Christian thought or Christian philosophy? Be 
it so. I have no objection, so long as these adoptions are 
not inconsistent with our Jewish fundamentals. Have we 
learnt from Christianity a deeper appreciation of the divine 
immanence? But Christians themselves are emphatic that 
immanence, rightly understood, is complementary, and not 
antagonistic, to transcendence. Has Christianity taught us to 
lay more stress upon vicarious suffering, or upon self-sacrifice, 
or upon the redemption of the sinner? It may be so. But 
there are many parallels to such teaching in purely Jewish 
sources, and the doctrine fits on harmoniously to the purest 
Judaism. The Daughter learnt much from the Mother ; why 
should not the Mother learn also from the Daughter? A 
living religion is both old and young. It is never too old to 
learn. From the Greeks, too, we can learn, and I daresay we 
can learn from India also, and yet be true to ourselves. 

Thirdly, I see no reason why Liberal Judaism cannot 
adopt a more intelligent and less parochial attitude towards 
Jesus, Paul, and the New Testament as a whole. Nor can I 
agree with the critics who say that the more we do this, the 
less will Liberal Judaism be Jewish, and the less will it attract 
Jews. The clock will tick for many a long hour. If Christen- 
dom abandons the folly and the wickedness of anti-Semitism, 
Jews will be willing to think more accurately and more wisely 
about the founders and the sacred books of Christianity. 
And whatever may be said about Paul, I think Jesus, at any 
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rate, would have been quite astonished at the idea that any 
amount of appreciation of his teaching would have made a 
man any less fitly describe himself as a Jew and as an 
adherent of Judaism. 

Fourthly and fifthly, I come to two very important points, 
both of which are contentious, both of which would be denied, 
but both of which I believe to be true, and on both of which I 
lay very great stress. The first of these two points is the 
connection of Liberal Judaism with the past. It is still an 
historical religion, and has all the advantages which an historical 
religion brings. It is the heir of many ancestors, and is organ- 
ically connected with, and affiliated to, all the long history of 
Judaism. Because we call our religion Liberal Judaism, we 
do not any the less feel ourselves to be Jews ; the teachers, the 
saints, and the martyrs of Judaism still belong ‘to us, and we to 
them. It is true we are separated from them in some things, 
but we are united with them in others, greater, deeper, and 
more fundamental, than those in which we are separated. And 
if we, existing Liberal Jews, feel this connection very keenly, 
why should not others feel it too? Why should not masses of 
Jews feel it? There is something grand and majestic about 
Judaism as an old historical religion, and by this grandeur and 
majesty we too can be moved and stirred. Moreover, though 
this remark lies outside my immediate purpose, it is a curious 
fact that there are outsiders to whom this aspect of Judaism 
and of Liberal Judaism makes strong appeal. Two or three 
people who have become Liberal Jews have said to me: “I 
had lost my belief in the Divinity of Christ long before I 
became a Jew, but I never cared to join Unitarianism ; it did 
not attract me; it was not historical enough for me; it made 
no appeal to my imagination.” And I have also heard one or 
two others say: “If I were to lose my belief in the Incarna- 
tion, which God forbid, I should prefer to become a Jew rather 
than a Unitarian.” But what has to be added, in order to 
make this point about history and the links with the past 
reveal its full force, is this. It is not merely a matter of 
imagination or of interest or of picturesqueness; it is not 
merely a question of loyalty and pride; these may come in; 
but it is, above all, a matter of faith. And this matter of 
faith may appeal both to the insider and the outsider. Upon 
it, more almost than upon any other doctrine or article, rests 
the speciality of Judaism. Without it, you might believe all 
the other doctrines, and you could hardly be a Jew. With it, 
and with the belief in God which it implies, and you are a Jew. 
This matter of faith which illumines the past, sanctifies the 
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present, and guarantees the future, is the belief that, be the 
date of the Ten Commandments what it may, Israel has been 
entrusted by God with a certain mission or charge, and that 
this charge has never been cancelled. “Thou, Israel, art my 
Servant. Ye are my Witnesses.” Interpret history with that 
belief, and the historical character of Liberal Judaism may be 
justly claimed as a point of the greatest influence and im- 
portance ; for upon Liberal Judaism, as the one and only form 
of Judaism with any promise of life and of development, there 
then falls a tremendous, and yet inspiring responsibility. 

The last of my six points seems to run counter to, and to 
weaken, the fifth. A critic may be inclined to say: “ For 
heaven’s sake be more modest, and make your claim either 
for one or for the other, but not for both.” But it is no 
good. ‘The advocate of a religion is never afraid of putting 
forward what apparently are the most inconsistent claims. 
The sixth excellence, then, is the capacity of Liberal Judaism 
to universalise and spiritualise what is particularist and 
national. It can gradually make its embodiment, as well as 
its doctrine, purely religious and purely human. Israel, for 
most Liberal Jews, is no longer a race or a people, but a 
religious community, the borders of which are not limited by 
ties of kinship or of blood. Such a statement will evoke three 
distinct doubts. First, whether the thing is feasible ; secondly, 
whether, if feasible, it would not choke off and chill the Jews ; 
thirdly, whether it could conceivably impose upon any Gentile. 
As regards the first, there is really no such great difficulty. 
More and more do Liberal Jews, and all the children who are 
brought up in Liberal Judaism, regard Judaism as a universal 
religion, for the adherents of which race is accidental, and 
not inherent or essential. Israel means the community of 
believers ; he who ceases to believe has ceased to belong to it. 
Again, the embodiment of Liberal Judaism can be, and is 
being, successfully universalised. Of the five Pentateuchal 
festivals four present no problem. The Day of Memorial and 
the Day of Atonement are purely general. Indeed, no 
religion can boast of a sacred day more spiritual and more 
catholic than the great Day of Atonement. Tabernacles is a 
harvest festival, which is dedicated to the relation of God and 
man to the natural world. Pentecost celebrates the place of 
Law in religion, and more especially the relation of the Moral 
Law to man and to God. There remains the Passover, a 
national festival in origin, but capable of being transfigured 
into a festival of Liberty, and of the relation of freedom to 
man’s nature and to God’s. I fully admit that the proselytes 
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to Liberal Judaism are as yet only a few individuals here and 
there, and that one must not base much argument upon in- 
dividual instances. But for what it is worth I would mention 
that I have not found that these few proselytes experience any 
particular difficulty in joining with us in the celebration of 
these festivals, or that they feel in any way “ out of it” because 
they are not of Jewish race or parentage. That is all that 
here and now I can say in reply to the third doubt; the 
second, the most serious and urgent of the three, demands a 
somewhat longer consideration. I admit that many Jews still 
cling to their nationally-coloured religion, and to the curious 
inconsistency and misfit of a universal God and universal 
doctrines combined with a particularist and national cult. But 
I believe that they will gradually become more acutely aware 
of the misfit or the inconsistency, and that they will gradually 
learn to dislike it; then, as the universal God and the 
universal doctrines must be maintained, they will gradually 
realise that if Judaism is to be saved at all, Liberal Judaism 
is the only way out. All the more will this tend to happen if, 
and when, anti-Semitism disappears. I have too much faith 
in human nature, and I was going to add in Christianity, to 
believe that anti-Semitism is a permanent quality of the 
European nature. But what, some may say, about Zionism 
and the present chauvinistically national attitude and move- 
ment among thousands, if not millions, of Jews? I recognise 
that these things have delayed the diffusion of Liberal Judaism 
very considerably, but he who has faith will be content to wait. 
Moreover, let me throw out a whimsical paradox which is, 
nevertheless, not quite so whimsical as it sounds. Let us 
imagine Zionism an accomplished fact. Let us imagine that, 
in forty or fifty years from now, there are two million Jews 
in Palestine, and that these Jews constitute a Jewish nation, 
even a Jewish State, and that all the Christians and all the 
Mahommedans have voluntarily departed. There is the 
Jewish nation re-born ; two millions of Jews, all to themselves, 
in their own ancestral home. Well, to begin with, they will 
be only a sixth of the total Jewish population of the 
world, and I hope that the five-sixths will have some say 
and some influence in the development of Judaism. But 
there is something more. When those two million Jews are 
comfortably established in Palestine, and a new generation grows 
up there, I think that many of them will soon begin to say: 
“T am a Jew by nationality right enough, just as you may be 
an Englishman or a Dane, but I do not want a national 
religion any more than you. I want a universal religion. 
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My religion is one thing, my nationality another.” Liberal 
Judaism may then become the religion of many Palestinian 


’ Jews, who will feel united to Englishmen and Danes of the 


Jewish faith, not by belonging to a common nationality, but by 
belonging to a common faith. Meanwhile, I fancy that 
Christians hardly realise how entirely the word Jew denotes 
for a large majority of educated Jewish men and women (and 
not for Liberal Jews only), a member of the Jewish religion ; 
how completely for us a non-Jew has become a Jew, if he 
adopts Judaism, and how completely for us a born Jew has 
ceased to be a Jew, if he abandons it. 

Even, however, if it be admitted that my six points have 
some force in them, it may, nevertheless, quite fitly be asked : 
‘* Have they had any effect? What about Liberal Judaism in 
sain: ?” Well, to reply to these questions would take too 
ong. Liberal Judaism is not more than a hundred years old, 
and it has had to contend with many difficulties. Yet it is a 
not unimportant religious force in the United States, and 
before the war it was making considerable strides in Germany, 
and it has begun to take some root in England. The 
Nationalist movement has acted as acertain check, but I do 
not anticipate that this check will be more than temporary. 
There is no cause for alarm. 

Meanwhile, Liberal Judaism does not, and need not, put 
forward any claim to become the one religion of the future, 
which will swallow up, or substitute itself for, Buddhism, 
Hinduism, Islam, Christianity, and all the other religions of the 
world. But a Liberal Jew, without making any such wild 
demands upon human credulity, may yet argue and believe 
that, alongside of Unitarianism, or alongside of Liberal 
Christianity, there may be a place, if a modest place, for 
Liberal Judaism as well. Nor is it, I trust, too presumptuous 
to say (and I believe that certain facts in the United States 
give some basis or justification for the remark) that these 
two forms of Liberal Religion, with so many points of contact 
and resemblance, may exercise upon each other a certain 
influence, and may even very slowly, very gradually, converge 
towards each other without actually meeting. Each may 
emphasise more fully, and perhaps with a touch of one-sided- 
ness, particular aspects of a fuller and highly complicated 
truth. Neither may feel itself constrained to say, “We 
possess, and believe in its fullness, the exact mixture and 
balance of complete, final, and perfect truth.” Liberal Judaism, 
at any rate, as a great Liberal Jewish scholar has just finely 
said, will only seek to be “a religion ever progressive, on lines 
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of historical continuity, but never finished and final.” I can 
imagine, for instance, that Liberal Judaism might still continue 
to lay stress upon its own somewhat stern and uncompro- 
mising Monotheism, its lofty doctrine of the relation of God 
to man, its high ethical teaching of the Moral Law and of its 
perpetual obligation. Both Liberal Judaism and Liberal 
Christianity may claim, in their conception of the divine, to 
find a due place for Transcendence and Immanence, for faith 
and for works, for man’s likeness to God and man’s difference 
from God, for Grace and for Law, for commandment and for 
redemption, for man the “servant,” and for man the “son.” 
Dr. Rashdall has finely shown how these oppositions and 
distinctions are never absolute, and are often exaggerated.’ 
Yet can we imagine Liberal Judaism and Liberal Christianity 
as two sentinels or rallying places for the one ‘aspect of Truth 
and for the other. Such a sentinel or rallying place, at any 
rate, would Liberal Judaism seek and claim to be for the 
purest and most austere monotheism, and for the purest and 
most austere relation of man to God and to the Moral Law. 
And yet neither religion need be one-sided, and perhaps both 
religions may become increasingly less so. Nor does it much 
matter if the Christian thinks that any modern Jewish 
advance is partly due to the unconscious adoption of 
Christian teaching and of the spirit of Christ, or if the Jew 
thinks that Liberal Christianity is tending in the direction 
of Judaism, with a veneer of varying thinness made up of old 
Christian ideas and phraseology. Perhaps both views are 
not without their justification. I, at least, am ready to allow 
that Judaism had become too one-sided, and that it needed 
a complementary dash of doctrine, which may, if you please, 
be loosely called Christian, but which was yet by no means 
absent from the Rabbinical literature. Is it too outrageous 
to suppose that Judaism may have had some unconscious 
influence in helping ‘Trinitarianism (which, when philosophically 
interpreted, I fully acknowledge to be far more monotheistic 
than any form of Arian, though not of Unitarian, teaching) 
to keep clear and free of all Tritheistic heresies and perver- 
sions?’ Theism is so big and grand a thing that it may well 
be content with more than one expression of it, and more 
than one servant. Over and above that section of Christianity 


1 The Idea of Atonement in Christian Theology, pp. 491, 492. 

2 Dr. Rashdall, in his new and deeply interesting book, gives an inter- 
pretation of the doctrine of the Trinity of which it is hardly too much to say 
that, with some little reserve, it could be accepted by any Jew. (The Idea of 
Atonement in Christian Theology, pp. 444-446.) 
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which is definitely Unitarian, there may long and fitly continue 
in existence a Liberal Jewish form of Theism and a Liberal 
Christian form; and though their conceptions of the Divine 
Nature may be represented in different language and symbols, 
yet both because, or in spite, of these differences, may guard 
and may teach various complementary aspects of the fuller 
monotheistic truth, and, conceivably, some men may be more 
drawn towards the one teaching about God, and some towards 
the other. 

We Liberal Jews, at any rate, whatever the future may 
have in store, cannot doff our armour or renounce our charge. 
Others too may bear their witness, and it may be, according to 
its measure, a witness of truth. For here, we see, as we believe, 
more clearly than the prophets of old. But not idly or falsely 
were we called to bear our witness, and witnesses, with our 
separate camp, and separate language—I do not mean 
Hebrew !—and separate nomenclature, we must remain. 
And of Liberal Judaism, our spiritual Mother, paraphrasing 
the words of a certain Pharisee from olden times, we feel 
inclined to say: ‘If this faith have grown up according to 
the purpose and will of God, time and chance will not be able 


to overthrow it.” 
C. G. MONTEFIORE. 


LonpDon. 




















THE PARABLE OF THE WICKED 
HUSBANDMEN. 
(Matthew xxi. 33-41; Mark xii. 1-9; Luke xx. 9-16.) 


ARTHUR GRAY, M.A., 
Master of Jesus College, Cambridge. 


THE versions of the story of the Wicked Husbandmen in 
Matthew and Luke are clearly derived exclusively from a 
Marcan source. So also are the sections preceding the Parable 
(Mt. xxi. 12, 18, 23-27; Lk. xix. 45, 46; xx. 1-8) and those 
which follow it (Mt. xxi. 42, 45, 46; Lk. xix. 17-19). In 
attempting to arrive at the significance of the story, we shall 
not leave out of sight the parables told by Matthew alone, 
viz. The Two Sons and The Marriage Feast, and placed by 
him in the same context ; but in the main Mark must explain 
his own meaning. We shall not go to Matthew and Luke 
for an interpretation which may be remote from Mark’s 
intention. Still less shall we confuse issues by importing 
developed Christological ideas from John or the Epistles into 
a narrative intended for the ears of priests and scribes. Nor 
shall we expect to find in the vocabulary of Mark’s tale the 
specialised meanings which are attached to words in the later 
Gospels or by Paul. It is important to make these points 
clear when we consider expressions used in Mark’s parable 
such as “son,” “ heir,” “ beloved.” 

The application of these expressions to the speaker as the 
Divine Son has never, I think, been contested. It is conse- 
crated by long usage beginning with the first century. Never- 
theless, Mark furnishes weighty reasons for thinking that such 
was not his intention. Later we shall see grounds for the 
belief that Matthew was in agreement with Mark. In Luke 
there is an inconsistency. 

Taking the words above mentioned, we may consider the 
probability that Mark understood them as applying in an 
exceptional sense to Jesus. 
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1. “Son.” The Vineyard Lord is, of course, the Lord of 
Hosts (Isaiah v. 7). The Divine Sonship has no part in 
Mark’s account of the teaching of Jesus. He never calls 
himself “the Son of God”: he is never so called by his 
disciples. In some texts of Mk. i. 1 he is “a son of God,” 
without the definite article; and so again in the centurion’s 
exclamation at the Cross (xv. 39). ‘T'wice demoniacs give 
him the title of “the Son of God,” and once that of “the Holy 
of God,” and on two of these occasions the cry calls forth 
rebuke. Even when Jesus gives assent to the High Priest’s 
question (xiv. 61) he immediately reverts to his accustomed 
phrase, “the Son of Man.” “My Father”—an expression 
constantly used in Matthew’s Gospel—is altogether absent 
from Mark’s. ‘The sole indication in Mark that Jesus recog- 
nised himself as standing in the unique relationship of the Son 
to the Father is in the strange passage (xiii. 32) where the Son 
holds intermediate rank between the angels and the Father. 

2. “ Heir,” 6 xdynpovdpos. ‘The word is not used elsewhere 
by Mark. In the story it is a natural and simple expression: 
it gives a motive for the murder of the son. ‘To attach to it 
the theological significance which it has in Hebrews i. 2 is 
unreasonable. ‘The word is of frequent occurrence both in 
Hebrews and the Pauline Epistles, but is not in any way 
limited in its application to Jesus. 

3. “The beloved,” dyamnrés. Mark’s words are, “he had 
yet one, a beloved son.” Matthew writes simply, “he sent his 
own son”: Luke, “I will send my beloved son.” It is possible 
that Mark used the expression with a conscious recollection of 
the utterances of the Heavenly Voice at the Baptism and the 
Transfiguration." The form of these utterances is perhaps 
suggested by Psalm ii. 7, but if so, the citation is not verbally 
accurate. ‘ Beloved” is lacking in the Psalm, and in the 
passage, Acts xiii. 33, the quotation is given more accurately 
from the LXX., “Thou art my Son: this day have I begotten 
thee.” There is no evidence that Jesus based any claim on 
either utterance. After the second he immediately reverts to 
his wonted description of himself as Son of Man (Mt. xvii. 12; 
Mk. ix. 12). 

Though the expression is so simple in Mark’s story that it 
would be superfluous to look for a parallel in the exceptional 
use of “the Beloved ” with reference to Christ in Ephesians i. 6, 
or of “the Son of his love ” in Colossians i. 13, yet it is possible 
that Mark found the suggestion for it in the Parable of the 


1 In Luke’s version of the utterance at the Transfiguration the word is not 
dyamnrés but 6 éxAcAeypévos. 
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Vineyard (Isaiah v.), the phrases of which he almost literally 
reproduces from the L.XX. in describing the operations of the 
Vineyard Lord. ‘That parable begins, “I will sing to the 
Beloved a song of my Beloved (rod dyamnrov pov) for his 
vineyard. A vineyard was made by the Beloved,” etc. 
“'The Beloved” there is Jehovah. The strikingly picturesque 
use of the expression in the original of Mark’s Vineyard story 
may well have been present in his mind when he wrote his 
own version. 

Using Mark to explain his own story, I see no justification 
for the belief that he used such ordinary words as “son,” 
“heir,” “beloved” with any theological connotation, or so 
interpreted the thought of Jesus. If there is theology in the 
tale it is of the Eocene order, and the superimposed strata of 
later and developed Christian thought belong to an altogether 
different system. 

If we take Mark’s narrative of the circumstances in which 
the Parable was spoken, there are obvious difficulties in 
reconciling them with the belief that the speaker intended to 
represent himself as exceptionally distinguished by the title of 
God’s Son, and that his hearers, the priests and scribes, so 
understood him. Jesus has come to Jerusalem, two days 
before he utters the Parable, with a premonition that he will 
share the fate of the Baptist (viii. 31; ix. 12), and that the 
chief priests and scribes will condemn him to death, the Gentile 
power merely carrying out their sentence (x. 33). But Mark’s 
story does not lead us to suppose that he would needlessly 
court death by a gratuitous assertion of superhuman authority. 
On hearing of John’s death he retires with the apostles to the 
desert (vi. 30,31). He avoids the dominions of Herod Antipas, 
and carries on his ministry at one time at Tyre and Sidon 
(vii. 24), at another at Caesarea Philippi (viii. 27), avoiding 
towns (viii. 23) and making secret travels in Galilee (ix. 30). 
On one occasion, which Mark places at the beginning of his 
ministry (iii. 6), he tells us that the Pharisees and Herodians 
took counsel to destroy him ; but nothing came of it, and the 
Pharisees and Herodians were neither the anticipated nor the 
actual contrivers of the plot which ended in the Crucifixion. 
The purging of the Temple took place on the day following 
the Entry, and then, apparently for the first time, the scribes 
and chief priests sought how they might destroy him (xi. 18). 
Next day they put the, to them, not unreasonable demand 
about “ authority,” and they got no answer. Then Jesus tells 
them the story of the Wicked Husbandmen. 

If we accept the traditional view that the son of the Parable 
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is meant to stand for the speaker’s self, difficulties at once 
suggest themselves. Is it credible that he who has just 
refused to state his authority should now claim for himself 
an authority above the scribes’, above that of Elijah and the 
prophets—the commission of God to His Son as His final repre- 
sentative? Is it credible that to his enemies he should make 
an avowal which he has never made to his most intimate 
followers? And they—whose hostility he foreknew, whose 
murderous designs were exposed in the Parable—what a 
weapon was this that was put in their hands! It was the 
damnatory charge at the Trial: “What need have we of 
further witnesses?” And yet the evidence then came from 
Jesus’ answer to the High Priest—not from the avowal made 
in the Parable, an avowal which his accusers had heard with 
their own ears a few days before. 

Observe that Jesus, if he was alluding to his own death, 
was speaking of an event yet future. Elsewhere (xiii. 9) he 
foretells another future event—that his apostles would be 
beaten in synagogues, etc., very much as the servants were 
beaten in the Parable. Therefore it could not be said with 
strict accuracy and knowledge of futurity that the son in the 
Parable was “last” in the succession of God’s maltreated 
messengers. But if the allusion of Jesus, recognised at once 
by his hearers, was to a past event, éoxarov means obviously 
“ast at the time of speaking.” 

And in the comment which follows there is striking 
evidence that the event referred to was past, not future. The 

assage from Psalm cxviii. 22 is quoted verbally from the 
LXX. by all the Synoptists : 


The stone which the builders rejected, 

The same was made (éyevj0n) the head of the corner. 
This was (¢yévero) from the Lord, 

And it is marvellous in our eyes. 


Do not the aorists make it plain that the event alluded to 
as the rejection of the stone was past, and not to come? It 
may be said that the passage was cited in the Hebrew; but 
the case is not altered. The O.T. Revisers translate, “The 
same is become” and “This is from the Lord.” ‘The event 
is past: its consequence remains and is (not “will be”) 
marvellous. If certainty could be made more certain, Luke 
in his citation of the passage has made it so. In Acts iv. 11 
the first of the two verses is brought in—but only in loose 
paraphrase—and it is applied to Jesus. When Luke, if he 
were the author of the Acts, wrote, Jesus had incontestably 
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become the corner stone of the Church. “Christ himself” is 
the chief corner stone in Ephesians ii. 20. In the Acts passage 
the verse is perfectly suitable in its application to a past event. 
It was otherwise in the Gospel. Jesus being the speaker, his 
death, if that were typified by the rejection of the stone, could 
only be referred to as future, and the past tense was awkward. 
What does Luke, or his recensor, do? The text, cited again 
in 1 Peter ii. 7, and referred to in Ephesians, was familiar: 
he could not tamper with the tenses. He simply omits the 
second verse with its compromising éyévero. The omission is 
deliberate, for the rest of the context shows a close verbal 
correspondence with Matthew and Mark, who retain the 
past tense. 

But it may be said that the rejection of the stone typified, 
not the death of Jesus, but the already manifested refusal of 
the priests and scribes to accept his teaching, and that God’s 
marvellous work is the progress which Jesus’ gospel was then 
making among the people, In that sense, though it would 
require a perfect tense, yéyove, Luke perhaps understood the 
first of the two verses. In the second verse this interpretation 
would seem to demand a present tense, “This is from the 
Lord.” But, no doubt, this view of the matter has been 
popularised by the A.V. rendering of Isaiah liii. 3, “He was 
despised and rejected of men,” a passage understood to be 
Messianic. But the connection fails if we turn to the LXX. 
The word for “reject” in the LXX. passage from the Psalm 
is amodoxipalew, and all the Synoptists reproduce it. But in 
Isaiah the Greek runs 76 eidos atdrod ariyov Kal éxdurdv Tapa 
Tovs viovs Tav avOpaémwv, where there is no verb corresponding 
to dmodoxalew, and the second adjective may be better 
rendered, as in the margin of the R.V., “forsaken,” or, as I 
venture to suggest, “eclipsed.” 

But Luke is a witness against himself. The Parable has 
been introduced by talk about John, and the priests and scribes 
at once recognise its meaning and plot the death of Jesus. 
Was the motive that Jesus taunted them with rejection of his 
doctrine? It was something far more serious to them. They 
had rejected in a very conspicuous and flagrant way, not Jesus, 
but John. ‘The Pharisees and the lawyers,” says Luke 
(vii. 30), “rejected for themselves the counsel of God, being 
not baptized of John.” Let it be granted that in that passage 
the rejection was that of John’s baptismal teaching, and that 
the verb is aGerety, “to put aside,” not dodoxipdlew: there is 
no question of the accurate citation of a text. But the 
rejection of the teaching, as will presently be shown, led to 
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more violent measures: they did to John whatsoever they 
listed. True, Jesus had foretold to his disciples his own 
rejection: but in what connection? Luke (ix. 18-22) tells 
us that it was immediately after a reference to John. “ Whom 
say the people that I am? They answering said, John the 
Baptist, but some say Elias. . . . The Son of Man must suffer 
many things and be rejected (dmodoxipacOjvar) by the elders 
and chief priests and scribes, and be slain.” Mark (viii. 31) 
gives the saying in the same words as Luke, and again after a 
reference to the Baptist. In Luke xvii. 25 the rejection of 
Jesus (drodoxpacOnva) is foretold without any reference to 
John: coupled with zafety, “to suffer,” the allusion is clearly 
to his death, not to the rejection of his teaching. 

With the passages in which “reject,” azodoxidlew, is the 
word we must consider those in which “to set at nought,” 
éfovdeveiv, is used as its equivalent. It is so used in Acts iv. 11, 
the passage already mentioned, in which the set-at-nought or 
rejected stone stands for Jesus. In Luke xxiii. 11 it is used 
of the setting at nought of Jesus by Herod and his “ armies ” : 
coupled with éuailer, it is manifest that it represents 
physical violence. Mark ix. 12 is a curious passage. As it 
is translated in the A.V. and R.V. it suggests that there has 
been compression in the text, possibly the omission of a 
clause: Matthew’s version is clear enough. As it stands, 
the best solution of the passage from Mark is that of 
Professor Swete, who takes vv. 11, 12, 18 as two questions 
and their answers. ‘They asked him saying, The scribes 
say that Elijah must first come. He said unto them, Elijah 
indeed cometh first and restoreth all things. (They asked) 
How is it written of the Son of Man, that he should suffer 
many things and be set at nought? (He answered) I say 
unto you that Elijah is come, and they have done unto him 
whatsoever they listed.” Notice that the setting at nought 
is coupled with a reference to John. Apart from the quota- 
tions of Psalm cxviii. about the rejection of the stone, 
amodokipalew is used three times and éfovdevety twice in the 
Gospels, and the latter once in Acts. Whether they be 
applied to Jesus or to John, both of them refer-to the final 
rejection, “the suffering,” or “the killing,” or “the physical 
mistreating” with which in every case they are coupled. It 
is evident that the Evangelists understood the metaphor of 
the rejected stone in this sense, not as the mere rejection of 
teaching. 

What then was this past event involving physical suffer- 
ing to which Jesus alluded, and which the priests and scribes 
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at once recognised as an indictment of themselves? Mark’s 
narrative is amplified and explained by Matthew. Between 
the question as to authority and the Parable of the Wicked 
Husbandmen Matthew interposes the Parable of the Two 
Sons (xxi. 28-31), and after the former parable he adds that 
of the Kingly Wedding Feast. The three parables in ques- 
tion bear the plainest impress of the Master’s hand; and it 
is equally plain that they were delivered to the same audience, 
the priests and scribes, on the same or following days, and 
that their theme is identical. They differ from the parables 
addressed to the people in that they have an allegorical 
reference to a particular class, and their moral is driven home 
by comment—which was not the practice of Jesus when his 
audience was a popular one. They can only be understood 
as a connected series, a dramatic trilogy. in two of them 
the scene is laid in the Vineyard: in all of them father and 
son are more or less conspicuous dramatis persone. The 
father is the Universal Father, God. Who then is the son, 
the heir, the beloved, the stone rejected by the builders ? 
The plain answer which I read in the Gospels of Matthew and 
Mark is—John the Baptist. 

The conclusion is startling. It runs counter to precon- 
ceptions which are at least eighteen centuries old; and it will 
not commend itself to those whom—in the classical sense— 
I may call the “ contaminators ” of Gospel tradition, z.e. those 
whose literary sense is insufficient to distinguish between 
picturesque story and systematised theology. But it is no 
paradox. Let us take the three parables in the setting which 
Matthew gives them. 

Jesus expels the Temple traffickers, and next day the 
chief priests and elders (Mark adds the scribes) raise the 
question of authority. The reply is another question—John 
(xxi. 23-27). Then immediately follows the Parable of the 
Two Sons (vv. 28-30); and that brings in John again—* John 
came unto you in the way of righteousness.” Publicans and 
harlots repent, as the son in the Parable repents: the priestly 
caste, with lip-service, rejects his message. Then follows the 
Parable of the Wicked Husbandmen, and the hearers recog- 
nise that the parables (plural) have reference to themselves. 
Then immediately follows the Parable of the Kingly Wedding 
Feast. The sonship is little emphasised, but the moral is 
identical with that of the preceding parables. The feast is 
John’s message. The King’s table is furnished with guests 
by violence—* Compel them to come in,” “From the days 
of John the kingdom of heaven suffereth violence.” From 
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highways and hedges publicans and harlots are pressed in: the 
murderers who refuse the invitation are destroyed like the 
Husbandmen. The murder of the servants by the invited 
guests is altogether motiveless in the story; but the reference 
to John’s murder could not be missed by the scribes to whom 
the tale is addressed. Jesus was not alone in his assurance 
that the divine vengeance attended John’s murderers. When 
Herod Antipas dismissed his wife, daughter of Aretas, Aretas 
made war upon him, and defeated him in a great battle. The 
Jews, says Josephus, were convinced that the disaster was due 
to God’s vengeance on John’s murderer. 

I have already remarked Luke’s editorial methods in dealing 
with the passage from the Psalm about the rejected stone. 
In his day the star of John was occulted in the superior 
radiance of Jesus: in the estimation of the Christian com- 
munity John had decreased and Jesus had vastly increased. 
He did not understand the reference to John, and appropriated 
the text to Jesus. In the same way he ignores John in his 
story of the Great Supper (xiv. 15-24). He is blind to the 
reference to the scribes, and he transfers the Parable to a 
time before the Jerusalem visit. He brings it in on a certain 
occasion when Jesus “sat at meat” with those who had 
bidden him, and connects it with monitions, drawn from the 
Book of Proverbs, about conduct at feasts. His Parable has 
no king and no son: there are no “murderers,” and the 
excusing guests are not destroyed: the incident of the wed- 
ding garment is omitted. In Matthew’s story the guest in 
the inappropriate garment has the same réle as the son who 
made profession of obedience to the father’s bidding but did 
not perform it, z.e. the priestly caste. Luke strangely distorts 
the lesson of the story into a precept about hospitality to “the 
poor, the maimed, the lame and the blind” (vv. 13 and 21). 

“There was a tendency in early Christian literature to 
re-write the story of John the Baptist so as to bring him into 
conscious subordination to Jesus.”* Luke’s account of the 

1 Foakes-Jackson and Kirsopp Lake, 7'he Beginnings of Christianity, part i., 
vol. i, p. 109. The authors quote an instructive parallel from the story of the 
Bab in modern Islam. “The Bab, whose name was Mirza Ali Muhammad, 
was a Persian reformer who was put to death in 1850, Fortunately Count 
Gobineau, the French Minister in Persia, was interested in him, and wrote an 
admirable account in his Les religions et les philosophies dans ’ Asie Centrale. He 
also brought back and deposited in the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris a MS. 
copy of the life of the Bab by Haji Mirza Jani, his friend and contemporary. The 
Bab appointed Mirza Yahia, under the title of Subh-i-Ezel, as his successor, 
but foretold “One who should come.” When Beha, the brother of Subh-i-Ezel, 
claimed to fulfil this prophecy, the text of Gobineau’s MS. was re-edited in a 
manner which reminds the student of the New Testament of the relation of 
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family ties which connected the Master with his great Fore- 
runner may be legendary, but it seems to point to an earlier 
acquaintance than the Baptism; and the teachings of Jesus 
have so many points. in common with the little knowledge 
that we possess of the Baptist’s missionary work, that it would 
be a reasonable surmise that Jesus in the wilderness learnt 
from John the Gospel of the Kingdom and of Repentance 
which was the characteristic of his first discourses. Whatever 
their relations may have been, the abounding veneration of 
Jesus for John is patent in the pages of all the Synoptists. 
‘* Among men that are born of women, there hath not risen a 
greater than John the Baptist.” ‘ Much more than a prophet.” 
Greater than that first Elias with whom he was associated in 
Jesus’ thoughts at the Transfiguration. Nobler than all that 
came from God before him, as the heir is nobler than the 
bond-servant. Not to be classed with God’s dovAnx, the 
prophets, but rather unique, the inaugurator of a new epoch. 
“The law and the prophets were until John: from that time 
the gospel of the kingdom is preached.” What place shall 
Jesus assign him in the family of the Vineyard Lord? Might 
he not say, as Jonson said in his splendid testimony to 
Shakespeare, “I loved the man, and do honour his memory 
on this side idolatry,” or in Shakespeare’s phrase about 
Coriolanus, “ He loved him above the measure of a father, 
nay, godded him indeed ” ¢ 

Yet neither is it wise to insist on the degree of honour 
which Jesus would confer on him, The story is a story. Its 
purpose is fulfilled if the hearers understand its allegorical 
significance. ‘Tropically, John is son of the Vineyard Lord— 
not, by necessary consequence, Son of God. It will be said, 
and I agree, that in the parables of Jesus it is unwise to seek 
for a too literal application, a minute correspondence between 
the thing said and the thing signified. But, as the priests and 
scribes recognised in the Parable of the Wicked Husbandmen 
an allusion to themselves, we must suppose that it contained 
pointed references to their doings. So I think that I am 
entitled to draw attention to the peculiar expression, common 
to all the Synoptists, «‘ They took him and cast him forth out of 
the vineyard.” In Mark, the casting forth is made to follow 
the killing; in Matthew and Luke, to precede it. In the 


Matthew and Luke to Mark; and finally an entirely new story was written, 
showing about as much trace of the original narrative as the Fourth Gospel 
does of the Synoptic account, There are thousands of Behais now, many of 
them in America, and it is safe to say that few of them know the story of the 
origin of their cult, or would believe it if they were told.” 
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traditionally accepted interpretation of the Parable the incident 
seems to be without special significance ; it gives colour and 
no more. The preceding messengers, if we take the versions 
of Matthew and Mark, were not so treated ; but Luke, editing 
and spoiling the story, relates that the third servant was 
wounded and cast forth. The point in the story of Matthew 
and Mark is that this indignity was uniquely offered to the son 
of the proprietor of the Vineyard. What did the priests and 
scribes recognise in the casting forth? The Vineyard is the 
house of Israel, either the people or the land. ‘To Jesus, whose 
expulsion was not contemplated, it could not be referred by his 
hearers. The Evangelists could not so refer it: Jesus died 
and was buried close to the Holy City, But John was first 
imprisoned and afterwards slain at Machaerus,a place technically 
in the district originally assigned to the tribe of Reuben, but in 
the days of the kings occupied by Moabites, who owned the 
faintest allegiance to Israel, and whose savage fetishism was a 
special abomination of the Jewish race. ‘To the pious Hebrew 
it was additionally hateful as the fortress-palace of Herod 
Antipas, and its remains show that it was given over to pagan 
worship. 

But it will be said that there is no evidence that the scribes 
had any part in the destruction of John. Both the Gospels 
and Josephus lay the crime on Herod Antipas. Let it be 
granted that direct evidence respecting John does not suffice to 
prove the complicity of the scribes. But the Gospels furnish a 
clear presumption of their partnership in the crime. Matthew 
(iv. 12) and Mark (i. 14) state that John was “ delivered up” 
(wapadovvar), exactly as they say that the Sanhedrin “ delivered 
up ’ Jesus to Pilate (Mt. xxvii. 2; Mk. xv.1). In Acts vii. 52 
(Stephen’s speech to the Sanhedrin) there is a hardly doubtful 
reference to John: “Which of the prophets did not your 
fathers persecute ? and they killed them which showed before 
the coming of the Righteous One.” In Mark ix. 13 the 
reference seems to be the same: “1 say unto you that Elijah 
is come, and they have also done unto him whatsoever they 
listed”: “they” are apparently the scribes, mentioned just 
before. In the parallel passage in Matthew (xvii. 12) it is said: 
‘«‘ Even so shall the Son of Man suffer of them.” As neither 
Matthew nor Mark records the arraignment before Herod and 
“his armies,” there can be no allusion to Herod. Nor can it 
be to the Jewish people generally, of whom it is said that all 
counted John as a prophet (Mt. xxi. 26; Mk. xi. 32).' In 


1 The murderers of John did not know him (Mt. xvii. 12): Herod at least 
knew that he was a righteous man and a holy (Mk. vi. 20). 
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Matthew xxiii. 81 Jesus, addressing the scribes and Pharisees, 
implies that they share the guilt of their fathers in shedding 
the blood of the prophets, and indignantly flashes on them 
the very words of John, “ generation of vipers.” The language 
of that passage is closely modelled on John’s denunciation in 
Matthew iii. 7-9. ‘The scribes profess themselves sons of 
Abraham. Be it so, replies Jesus ; Abraham’s sons, deader than 
the stones, have stained their hands with righteous blood. 

So the trilogy of the Father and the Son is worked to its 
end with thunders of denunciation of the prophet-slayers. As 
the drama of the Husbandmen is unfolded to them they, “like 
guilty creatures sitting at a play,” are “struck to the soul,” 
and, like the murderer, Claudius, they instantly plot to rid 
themselves of their accuser: “in the same hour they sought to 
lay hands on him.” The entangling questions with which 
they sought to incriminate Jesus were a cloak to their real 
motive of fear: ‘“ they feared the people.” ‘The people “ hung 
upon him, listening,’ and doubtless sympathising with his 
denunciations of John’s murderers. He spoke daily in the 
Temple, and no hand was raised against him. If teaching 
only were Jesus’ offence, the Sanhedrin might have threatened 
him, as Gamaliel on another occasion advised. It is fairly 
clear that they would not have proceeded to extremities. 
When Peter and John were asked the question put to Jesus, 
“ By what power, or in what name have ye done this?” they 
did not parry it, as Jesus did: they gave a plain answer. But 
in his address in the Temple preceding that trial, Peter had 
gone far to condone the crime of the priests and scribes, as an 
act due to misunderstanding : “ I wot that in ignorance ye did 
it, as did also your rulers.” So the council decided to let 
them go. It was otherwise with Stephen: he was outspoken 
in his denunciation of the betrayers and murderers of the 
Righteous One and of his precursor, John. The Passion was 
of the determinate counsel and foreknowledge of God. But 
the basest human motives were the engine. Looking only 
into the guilty minds of his judges, we may say that if Jesus 
had held his peace about John there would have been no 
Crucifixion. 

ARTHUR GRAY. 


CAMBRIDGE 
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JAMES HINTON’S MESSAGE FOR 
OUR TIMES. 


Rev. Tue Hon. E. LYTTELTON, D.D. 


Ir seems as if the writings of the very remarkable thinker 
James Hinton the aurist (1822-1875) are no longer read. Yet 
there is no question that his philosophy of life has a message 
full of the highest encouragement for a generation like the 
present, and for the peculiarly harassing kind of bewilderment 
which has taken possession of innumerable minds since the war 
began. By way of justifying this statement his experience as 
a youth of sixteen on first coming to London may be given in 
the words of his biographer, Miss Ellice Hopkins. ‘“ Brought 
up as he had been in a pure country home, and drinking in 
from his mother a reverence for women which in him was 
always akin to worship, he was suddenly thrust into rudest 
contact with our worst social evils.” (This was in White- 
chapel.) 


The weary and the heavy weight 
Of all this unintelligible world 


came crushing down on his young heart with a most cruel 
force, and the degradation of women possessed him with a divine 
despair . . . at last, as he once said, “it crushed and crushed 
me till it crushed ‘The Mystery of Pain’ out of me.” 

In other words, Hinton early in life, marvellously sensitive 
in heart, and with a mind furiously eager to know, set himself 
to reconcile the most heartrending facts of life with his undying 
conviction of the Love of God. That is exactly the problem 
before which many thoughtful minds are quailing to-day. 

Briefly, it may be said that popular Christianity at the 
present time has proved itself unable to interpret such an ex- 
perience as the great war. Men have been asking in every 
direction how can a belief in an All-powerful and All- 
loving God stand when confronted by unparalleled horrors 
53 
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inflicted on innocent and guilty alike, on a scale never dreamt 
of before in the history of mankind? At first English people 
threw themselves into the gigantic and long-sustained effort 
demanded by the war, buoyed up by the hope that on its 
conclusion the world would be a different place. But the 
answer to the question, “ Why are such things permitted?” 
namely, that war is and always has been a purifying or regener- 
ating influence, has been nullified and sneered out of court by 
observers of events since the Armistice. Far as the eye can 
reach, of the foremost nations of the earth those who are not 
fighting still are either starving in sullen despair, or amid un- 
speakably baffling internal disorders are labouring to restore the 
status quo ante bellum: though all agree that the days of peace 
were days of moral degeneracy, and that moral degeneracy was, 
in varying degree, the real cause of strife. In short, the war not 
only caused the most ghastly havoc and irremediable loss, but 
has already shown that as a trainer of character it has failed ; 
it has not raised the tone of society in Europe by a single point. 
It has made this life nearly intolerable, and wholly failed to 
prepare men for the next. 

Now, what has the popular teaching of Christianity to say 
to this? Its utterances have been halting, uncertain, and 
obscure. Some exponents have insisted ‘‘ God’s ways are not as 
our ways,” and have explained the primeval maxim to mean 
that they are wholly unintelligible. The world has angrily 
rejoined that they ought to be intelligible, and the ministers of 
religion are challenged to make them clear: for what else are 
these men paid? Or if it is more definitely urged that the 
Almighty has seen fit, for reasons beyond our ken, to punish 
man for his sins, the answer promptly comes that that is 
no justification for the slow wasting away of half a million 
German children, or the unutterable miseries of the Armenians, 
or the hopeless obstacles in the way of peace which are reduc- 
ing the stoutest reformers to despair. Less often one hears 
cautious reminders that these anomalies will be set right in 
another world. But with more disgust than ever the rejoinder 
is flung back that a creed which has no message for this world 
is not worth a moment’s attention. God no doubt showed 
wonders in the Creation, and may again after exons of ages 
rescue it from decay: meantime, however, things are going 
from bad to worse. It is clear that He will not interpose; 
and the reason must be that He cannot, so all talk of His 
Omnipotence and Love is clearly but “sounding brass and a 
tinkling cymbal.” It speaks of a God who looks on at the 
collapse of His own handiwork, and such a God is not to be 
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worshipped by men who love their fellow-men, and the less 
account is taken of Him the better. 

Nevertheless the age-long hunger for a religion which will 
satisfy and give something like peace of mind in the midst of 
the cosmic turmoil has never been so insistent or more acute 
than it is to-day. And who can wonder? Let us turn, then, 
to the passionately convinced sage who fifty years ago brought 
comfort to his own torn heart and to many thousands of 
others, James Hinton, the ear-doctor, the sufferer, the 
prophet. 

The present article is only an introduction to an examina- 
tion of Hinton’s teaching, and it will deal mainly with the 
simpler elements, that is to say, the theory of Pain. The 
philosophical basis on which it rests will be indicated, but 
requires a separate investigation on its own merits.! 

Hinton started with a rich equipment for his life’s work. 
First and foremost he had a singularly compassionate heart. 
His words of consolation are never those of the shallow 
optimist whose cheerfulness may be ascribed to a sanely 
balanced temperament or to a good digestion. He was one 
of the chosen few who have been martyrs for others’ woes. 
Most utterly Christlike and selfless was his sorrow for the 
wreckage of human life, and quite as a young man he grasped 
with a burning conviction the fact of his own peculiar vocation, 
viz. that he was to show mankind the source of their misery 
as being not in the Universe, not in God, nor in Satan, nor 
in objective evil, but in themselves; in the universal disposi- 
tion to treat suffering as worse than sin; in short, as the one 
wholly intolerable horror in life. That we may regard as 
Hinton’s second qualification for his work, his insight into the 
psychological basis of man’s unrest. 

But with all this, encompassing it, enfolding it, irradiating 
it, was his passionate and unalterable conviction of the Love of 
God. The inquiry on which he started as a very young man 
was simply how to reconcile the tragedies of Creation with 
the Love of the Creator. If his feeling for the misery on the 
one hand and for God’s Love on the other had been less 
passionate and sincere, his words would have rung less true. 
To this we may ascribe the furious zeal of his thinking. No 
sooner did he discern that the Light was before him than he 


1 The books which I have examined at present are: (1) The Mystery of 
Pain; (2) The Philosophy of Religion; (3) Man and his Dwelling-Place; (4) Life 
aud Letters of James Hinton, by Miss Ellice Hopkins. Of these (1) is simple 
and popular, (2) the most suggestive, (3) the most systematic exposition of the 
scientific basis of the writer’s view of Pain. 
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burned with eagerness to spread far and wide the wonder of 
its appearing, that all who were wandering in the vast shadows 
of death might rejoice with him at that which was a veritable 
demonstration of the purpose and method of evil: the clue to 
the working of all tragedies: the grand principle of Creation ; 
its intention : its tranquil and victorious conversion of every 
bad element in life into the purest and eternal good. 

What, then, was the keynote of his doctrine ? 

It started with the perception that the same grim 
phenomena presented themselves in an entirely different light 
to different minds: to some as a warrant for the blackest 
despair ; to others as painful, but yet as an ingredient in the 
highest joy ; and that the difference in the two views was not 
owing to changeableness in the phenomena, but to varying 
degrees of vitality in the minds of those interpreting the 
phenomena. The facts were facts, and the same facts to all. 
But the difference in the minds of those who experienced 
them made them either unspeakably hellish or the beginnings 
of the kingdom of heaven. 

Thus, beginning from a homely personal experience, he 
found that the discomfort involved in a slight service done to 
another was actually not only overborne, and outweighed, by 
the joy of service, but was a necessary ingredient in the joy, 
a condition of it, but that it was felt as joy only according 
to the spiritual vitality of the mind experiencing it. If that 
vitality is defective, the pain is treated as an objective and 
irremediable evil, and the inference is despair. If, however, 
there is a certain robustness of thought and feeling in him 
who undergoes the pain, it is felt not as pain but as joy. In 
short, pain is what it is relatively ; unless human beings were 
sick and labouring under a defective vitality, all pain would be 
an uplifting condition of the highest life, a necessary 
ingredient in all happiness. 

If that is so, then the Universe is “all glorious within ” ; 
the only really staggering mystery is man’s pertinacious mis- 
interpretation of what he sees, based as it is not on reason but 
on sensation. Pain is to us an objective evil because we "eed 
it so; but all advance in knowledge is a setting aside of feeling 
and a following of the intuitions of the “ moral consciousness,” 
which are gradually confirmed by the reason, the two faculties 
together correcting always the evidence of the senses. 

Anyone can verify this teaching in its rudiments. We all 
know that the welcoming of fatigue is a sure symptom of 
vitality. But if that is true of fatigue why not of sharper pain, 
once granted that the right feeling depends on there being 
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some lofty objective in view. As the contusions in a football 
match are unnoticed because of the eagerness for victory, so 
why should not all pain, privation, failure, and perplexity be 
likewise an ingredient in the highest joy, in the life of self- 
sacrifice, the only life worthy of the name? For Hinton had a 
firm grip of the psychological truth that the essence of all 
misinterpretation of experience is simply self-regard. The 
moment man pursues that which he feels to be desirable, 
he is pursuing a phantom and striving to feed on deadly 
poison. 

Supremely interesting and suggestive is Hinton’s philo- 
sophical basis for this ethical doctrine; but it is advisable to 
lay hold first of the moral principles, and if, as I hold, they 
are self-evident, we can approach the philosophy with a greatly 
quickened interest. Let it now be noticed that, proceeding 
from the facts of every healthy experience, we reach the 
perception that all suffering is only evil to us relatively, not 
absolutely ; that in the ideal life we call Heaven it is not true 
that there will be no more pain, but that it will not be felt 
as pain; and if that is true of so dark an element in human 
life as suffering, how can we help hoping that we may come to 
see sin and all evil in the same way, as a good disguised 
by our own wrong thinking ? 

Naturally Hinton was profoundly optimistic in his views as 
to the end of things: the coming of the Kingdom and the 
Redemption of mankind. Misery is no longer misery when 
it is understood as the working out of Divine Love ; for Love 
works by Law—that is, uniformly; and it is the Divine Law 
that Sin—that is, wrong notions about Creation—should uni- 
formly work misery, not as an arbitrary punishment sent by 
God and to be averted by supplication, but as the eternally 
appointed sequel of Sin, and its purge. If we understood it 
rightly, we should welcome the misery produced by man’s 
selfishness as the one grand cleansing influence which nothing 
in the long run can resist. Sin, in short, is the only remedy 
of Sin. 

Space forbids further explanation of this most robust and 
virile doctrine. Let us conclude by an application of it to 
our present distresses. 

Perhaps the most harassing of all the perplexities by which 
we are beset to-day is that the horrors of the war have failed 
to purify the hearts of men. The hope in which we were 
just enabled to endure the piteous loss of life, the havoc, the 
desolation, the insolence of brutality, the triumphs of cunning 
and the feebleness of human foresight, has been most woefully 
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disappointed. Men are apparently as selfish as before. A 
vast amount of “ reconstructive ” endeavour is merely an effort 
to hark back to the deadly miasma of money-making and 
amusement in which we were plunged in 1913, and which 
every right-minded citizen recognises as a veritable walking 
into the lion’s mouth, a slipping into the jaws of Hell. If this 
is so, the image of the dog returning to his own vomit is tame 
and feeble as a statement of the fact; and if it be a fact, could 
any tragedy be more ghastly ? 

Now, Hinton was penetrated through and through with 
the conviction that owing to “ inertia” of spirit in ourselves 
we necessarily feel suffering as supremely evil, though all the 
time it is a good. It is impossible to dispose of his doctrine 
by the cheap theory that he was a thick-skinned man and 
knew not what real suffering meant. No one as far as we 
know has ever dared to suppose that Christ was insensible 
to pain. Yet He bade the sympathetic women not to weep 
for Him, warning them against the universal delusion that 
suffering 2m itself is an intolerable evil, an inexplicable blot 
on creation. ; 

But universal though the delusion be, the true disciples 
of Christ have in all ages escaped it. ‘The New Testament 
writers never give in to it fora moment. St Paul often insists 
on the blessedness of suffering. What would he have said 
of this war and its failure to cleanse? Something doubtless 
sublime, profound, and illuminating. But Hinton’s teaching, 
coloured by the scientific movement of 1840-1870, was simply 
an application to life’s enigma of the eternal supremacy of God. 
Certainly St Paul’s teaching would have been the same. 

Thus open-eyed observation of Nature teaches us that there 
is a tendency to the uniform sequence of things which we call 
Law. So we connect, though reluctantly and very partially, 
the outcrop of strife with the previous sowing of the seed 
of selfishness. Belief in God means not only the perception 
that He ordains this particular sequence, but the conviction 
that it is ordained in love (uniformity being, according to 
Hinton, the unvarying action of unchanging love). If this 
is so, a Christian, or rather any honest Theist, approaches the 
consideration of war strongly predisposed, however great his 
abhorrence, to see in it a blessing, and more than that, a blessing 
in proportion to its pain. Reflection teaches him before long 
that whatever else war may be, it is arevealer of the connection 
between sin and misery. If selfishness has been on a vast 
scale, the strife that follows it must be on a vast scale too. 
The awfulness of the misery involved is something of a measure 
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of the hideousness and malignity of sin; of the peculiar form 
of selfishness which each separate nation develops according to 
its own temperament, much as it elaborates its own cookery 
to suit its own taste. But however congenial won to its 
predilections the dish may be, nothing can alter the fact that 
mankind has been feeding on the deadliest poison. 

Now, it is difficult for many not to suppose that the first 
thing a loving Creator would do in presence of a problem on 
this scale would be to ensure that the poison should be purged 
out of the social system as speedily as possible by the misery 
that attends its cure. It is exactly on this point that we spoil 
our obedience by bargaining with God and clamouring that 
His Law should be modified to suit our blindness. Hence 
many of us have been saying, “I can endure the pain and can 
see that it is the outcome of sin, and so is all right; but the 
one thing that I cannot brook is that it should fail in making 
things better.” But that is just where the terrible agony 
brings salvation. Suppose we grant that as the Bible insists 
from the first page to the last, the grand object of the Redemp- 
tion of the World is the correcting of man’s thought, the winning 
him to Truth, the enlargement of his mental horizon, then 
surely it is to be expected that just where his vision is most 
blurred, and his prejudices most stubborn, there the corrective 
will be most drastic. Now, in what department of experience 
is man most certain to be blind? It is, of course, in the 
estimate of his own sin. He is born to believe that if he 
follows his own inclinations things will go pretty well. “And 
the serpent said to the woman, ‘Ye shall not surely die.’” 
Especially true is this where the nation is concerned, not only 
the individual; for the course of conduct which results is 
bound to be congenial to the collective temperament ; that is, 
it has the approval of a multitude and to it we are accordingly 
impelled by the strongest influence possible, the “herd 
instinct.” Thus we are all besotted by admiration for our 
national qualities even when they take the form of disloyalty 
to the Divine Law, that “a man’s life consisteth not in the 
abundance of the things he possesseth.” There is only one 
conceivable way of waking man out of his dream, viz. by 
letting the Law work its effect upon those very feelings 
which he has chosen as his god. Supposing the delusion is 
really strong, the resulting pain must be indeed searching 
like a two-edged sword. That is why the failure of war to 
cleanse society makes it so powerful a revealer of the deadliness 
of sin. It is a measure of the depth of our slumber that the 
awakening proves to be so difficult. In other words, if war 
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were plainly and invariably successful in bringing peace to 
mankind, there would be no chance of our being freed from 
the spell under which we have been sinking into Gehenna. 
It would be a remedy wholly inefficacious for the disease. As 
it is, the one fact which makes war really awful is that it fails 
to purge. How awful, then, must be the sin that caused it! 
and how urgent the need that the truth of it should be burnt 
into the inmost heart of each one of us! For there are times 
when the “unspeakable gift” of the Holy Spirit of God to 
man must either be withheld altogether, or be imparted in the 
form of “the everlasting burnings.” 

This is only one among many applications to present-day 
necessities of the teaching of James Hinton, doctor, saint, 
and seer. 

E. LYTTELTON. 


Lonpon. 
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MY TWO PASTORS. 


DAVID GORDON, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Wuen, after thirty years of his mild episcopate, the pastor 
of my church retired to private life, to be succeeded by the 
young, ardent, and cocksure Rev. Mr Jones, my thoughts 
wandered upon an unfamiliar subject—theology and theologic 
institution. Ordinarily, I don’t bother much about my soul 
nor any of the apparatus catering to the subsistence of that 
organ. I am that typical individual of the time whose church 
is simply one, quite minor, department in the well-constituted 
world of everyday. I go to church, not for spiritual refresh- 
ment, but because the church deserves the support of a good 
citizen. It is a healthy influence against the Bolshevik 
and the liquor interests. It keeps before men the practical 
utility, the advantage in your business or on your job, of 
the godly life. 

It was Sunday, and I was just home after hearing the 
new minister deliver a spirited fulmination entitled, “ The 
Cigarette Evil: A Sermon for Young Men.” I sat on the 
porch musing on the character of my new heavenly usher: 
his ferocious certitude, his theology centred upon a rockbound 
conviction that a heaven on earth could be established in 
about twenty-five years, his dramatic appeal to his audience, 
giving it, I malevolently suspected, the same sort of psycho- 
logical thrill as a closely contested ball-game. And I knew 
that, on most of his flock, he would have more of an effect 
than his predecessor. For he would modify their daily 
conduct in their offices and their homes; a greater share 
of a sort of justice would be meted out to employees and 
servants. He has already converted a good half-dozen of 
his parishioners to Woman Suffrage and the Minimum Wage. 

And this, I reflected, was good. Mr Jones, who is fast 
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becoming the typical American sacerdos, is affecting the 
lives and the opinion of many, where his predecessor appealed 
to but a few. I am malicious enough to harbour the opinion 
that Mr Jones’ religion is not essentially religious, but, 
whatever it is, he is “putting it across,” and that is the 
important thing in this pragmatic, democratic day. 

Falling into a vein of unfamiliar sentiment, I mused 
upon the profound difference in the character and effect of 
the retired pastor: his unobtrusiveness, the esoteric quality 
of his appeal: something Rosicrucian, implying that his 
spiritual elixirs could only be tasted after a patient and 
privileged novitiate, the great prize of a great effort; above 
all, something about him suggesting a deep and fragrant 
placidity ; a quality of passion static, but nevertheless passion 
of the deepest sort, in the nature of an exalted reverie. The 
passionate element in religion, I thought, the love of God, 
which was for Dante a companion sentiment to the love of 
woman, is dead in our day. Men no longer conceive religious 
frenzies and found churches upon pillars, as did good St Simeon, 
but become pillars of the church, wearing white neckties 
bought at the ten-cent store. The retired cleric, however, 
seemed to display a recreant reluctance to impart his spiritual 
treasures widely to others; one got the impression that he 
felt his message was caviare to many. He is not one who 
cries in the wilderness, but one who broods in retired places. 
I was fortunate in being one of his chosen ones, and his effect 
upon me was deep. 

I don’t know how most aptly to illustrate this delicate but 
mighty difference between the two clerics. The older man 
always gave me an impression of resemblance to St Francis of 
Assisi—he who blended his sainthood with an esthetic de- 
light in natural things, “my brother the wind and my sister 
the rain,” and who, in his youth, was a great gallant and 
duellist, carrying a sort of negative and hardly repressed con- 
sciousness of the gay life through his days of sackcloth. Mr 
Jones, on the contrary, is Savonarola, the reformer. And 
I thought that this comparison of prototypes could effectively 
be carried out into the works of both men. For Mr Jones 
achieves reformations (which are, alas! only too often, in turn 
reformed), while my friend (let us call him Mr Francis) 
communicates a personal spiritual potency. Mr Jones has 
published a book called Christianity and Social Service, 
which had a very wide circulation. Mr Francis published a 
brochure on Meleager and the Greek Poetry of Alexandria 
(a beautiful and half-pedantic scholarliness is one of his central 
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characteristics), which found its delighted way into the libraries 
of a hundred poetic faddists throughout the world. 

A whim intruded itself upon me that Mr Francis’ personal- 
ity suggested to me some visual physical sensation, and I 
suddenly realised that I was thinking of the flower-bordered 
hedges of Devon, as I once saw them through a train window, 
and the placidly spiritual atmosphere of the shires of Britain, 
which I find wafted to me with a particular pungence through 
the poetry of Wordsworth. And | thought that Mr Francis’ 
spirituality was of the same quality as Wordsworth’s: quiet 
and untrumpeted, but deep and awful as Nature herself— 
and, like the pleasant mysteries of Nature, hard to apprehend 
and non-existent to the gross, distracted vision of the many. 
I don’t know why, but I find something essentially English 
in Mr Francis’ genius (the strange conglomerate, often coming 
at odds, of a simultaneous love of plum pudding, the green 
country, and Divine Grace). And I shall show, further on, 
that English history especially has been rife with this type 
of character. 

But here I must make an abrupt stop and divert my path. 
For I have been giving the impression that my Reverend 
Francis is a dreamy, unworldly sort of a person. He isn't; 
he is very much a man of the world—and therein lies that 
essential and wonderful duality of his nature. He is versed in 
the ways of the world and moves in a homelike manner 
through its avenues, but with a sort of sense of displacement, 
an aspect of dreamy acquaintance with more Elysian territories ; 
like one of Heine’s gods in exile, making an excellent wood- 
chopper, or some truly spirituel Jesuit, participating efficiently 
in thumb-screwings, knowing them to be for the ultimate 
benefit of the victim and the world. Such as these seem to 
emphasise their consciousness of superior elements by living 
emphatically in inferior ones, as one longs all the more for 
meat after an intensive vegetarian diet. These rare souls live 
on something like a Platonic philosophy, finding in the plethora 
of matter recurrent flashes of the Idea, like glints of gold in 
the lump of ore. And their lives seem to be one long search 
for these evasive glints. ‘These fine moments—moments, as 
he once explained to me, of a “deeper quality of conscious- 
ness ”—Mr Francis finds in various aspects of this kaleidoscopic 
world: the first tuft of violets of the spring, the yellow hair of 
his little daughter; most of all in the graceful fancies of the 
Greek and Latin poets and philosophers. He finds in these 
undying artists, he once told me, that quality of universality 
(being the reason for their durability) which is the chief element 
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in the Beautiful, because it is a momentary inlet into the 
universal which is God. Now, religion for him is the science 
of discovering and communicating the Divine in the purest 
form possible. Knowing him for a generation, I have noted 
in him manifestations of this strange heavenliness in earthliness. 
Mr Francis loves a good game of golf, a glass of champagne— 
and I remember how, twenty-five years ago, he married the 
most beautiful girl in the neighbourhood. 

And here, perhaps, in the course of this desultory causerie, 
I have come upon the nature of the difference between our 
two divines. For Mr Jones, Heaven is something like a 
suburb or model village bordering on the metropolis of our 
earthly existence, and to this suburb he would have us go for 
edification. It seems to me that Mr Jones is quite too pei 
to see that his Heaven is one he has created with earthly 
materials, with which he is familiar—a pale adumbration of 
his earth. On the other hand, Mr Francis, in spite of his 
thorough living in the world, gives, to those intimately 
acquainted with him, the impression of an almost physical 
consciousness of the Divine and the Inscrutable. To him, 
this life, real as it is, is but an island in a sea of peopled 
shadow, and his thirst for apprehension of this infinite 
boundary is intense. He is consecrated in the true sense that 
he devotes his days to peering into this void, and communicat- 
ing to those who are not too blind to see some of his mystical 
discoveries. Thus is he a true priest. We may see that his 
Heaven is too sacrosanct to be degraded to the service of the 
trivial life of everyday. Unto Cesar what is Cesar’s indeed, 
but Cesar is the ruler of but a minor kingdom. Believing 
that his soul is a fragment of the ethereal of which he is so 
profoundly conscious, he considers it uninfluenced by the 
pigmy sins and virtues of this speck of an earth. 

And so, accepting, somewhat reluctantly, the inevitable 
conditions of this mortal existence, he plunges into it with a 
relish, as befits one whose faculties are all quick and keen. A 
very good explanation, perhaps, of this strange duality of my 
spiritual mentor and his type, often to be observed in the 
history of the world, is this: Their capacity of feeling is 
extraordinarily intense. This makes them partake, with 
especial avidity, both of the visible and the invisible worlds. 
Their inordinate love of the cup is often the measure of their 
love of the Holy Ghost. It is the greatest sinners who make 
the greatest saints. Mr Jones is the opposite type: his 
sentiments are as the wind in the wheat, gusty but light and 
transitory, substituting loudness for power; deluding itself 
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with a great noise. Mr Francis is a great deal of an idealist 
(in the Platonic sense), and, believing this life, minor as it is, 
to be an incarnation of the grand Idea, enters with content 
into its activities. And this does not at all detract from his 
consciousness of the supernal. 

This then, I think, is the quality of the difference, as well 


. as I can analyse my sentiment, between the two clerics. The 


younger minister, his faculties being naturally more obtuse, 
propounds a spirituality which is a mere addendum to what 
he actually sees. The elder man is soaked with a conscious- 
ness of the Divine, and finds it everywhere. Knowing that 
everything, however gross it may appear, is an incarnation of 
the spirit, in a more or less perfect degree, he is afraid of 
nothing. ‘This world is a dwelling-place provided for us 
according to our needs. Let us not neglect this dwelling, 
says my friend, although we are conscious of the bountiful 
spaces without. 


Sitting on my porch awaiting my Sunday dinner, my 
temper became melancholy because I knew that Mr Francis 
is not an isolated individual, but the obsolescent representative 
of a great race and a great tradition. He is an excellent type 
of the poetic clergyman, and reminiscent of the time hitherto 
when most clergymen were poetic, in the sense that they 
preserved the knack of appreciating and rendering the 
invisible in visible form. What a sweet confusion this was: 
that of the graces of the inapprehensible with the graces of 
the world! how interesting it is to study the shifting of the 
balances of these qualities in some historic personalities of the 
clerical profession ! 

It would be too obvious to call attention to Fra Angelico, 
who was a devout and stainless monk, and, at the same time, 
used for his models in painting the Holy Virgin, Florentine 
belles with supple figures and glittering golden hair. It 
would surely be overstressing the subject to refer to Rabelais, 
who was certainly a true believer and yet succumbed to his 
torrential delight in the obscene. 

I thought of Fénelon, keeping his regal episcopate at 
Cambrai during the reign of Louis le Grand, administering a 
firm, practical authority—and of the same Fénelon striving to 
blend in the gorgeous rhetoric of his time, which he employed 
so beautifully, his Platonist Hellenism with his intense love 
of God: this mighty priest of France, who dared not 


acknowledge to himself that his attraction to Madame wae 
Vout. XIX.—No. 1. 
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contained within it an admixture of the quality of the attrac- 
tion of his sovereign for La Pompadour. They are a lovable 
species, these magnificent French ecclesiastics, stemming as 
they do from the sweetest figure in all legend, the dainty 
young Abelard, who read St Augustine to the canon’s beautiful 
niece on the steps of the cathedral. 

More intimate yet to me are the exquisite race of the 
English clerical bards of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries: Donne and Herbert and Vaughan—and, most beloved 
of all, the golden-tongued Herrick, this gracious child of his 
time who, from the remote quarters of his rustic parsonage, has 


given to the world for ever those gossamer lyrics of youths and - 


maidens and daffodils ; not neglecting, at the same time, Noble 
Numbers for the spiritual edification of his audiences. It has 


always been a pleasant thought to me that-it was a clergyman 
who wrote : 


To Live Merrity anp To Trust To Goop Verses. 


Now is the time for mirth, 

Nor cheek, or tongue be dumbe ; 
For with the flowrie earth, 

The golden pomp is come. 


This interfusion of the worldly and the divine, as manifested 
especially in a love of rural Nature, seems to be a peculiarly 
English characteristic. ‘The sentiment found its apotheosis in 
Wordsworth. 

And here I must be unfashionable and tilt a spear in 
defence of the most abused character of all time—the English 
tea-party curate. This person is ‘The Demon incarnate to the 
young Socialist publicists of our day. I look at him with 
entirely different spectacles. Whether he believes in the 
Inheritance Tax or not, I do not care. I like him, this 
youth fresh from Cambridge, with his well-tailored blacks, his 
acquaintance with Ovid, his placid mode of life. Perhaps he 
doesn’t really exist, but the conception itself is graceful. He 
is the legatee of a fine spiritual tradition, and I am sure my 
soul would derive more benefit from him than from any 
clerico-sociologist in all the Middle West. 

I will mention a particular favourite of mine in English 
literature—an almost forgotten sonneteer of the Victorian 
era, who belonged to the race of curates: Edward Cracroft 
Lefroy. He was born in 1855 and, fated to ill health, died 
in 1891. I treasure (as have John Addington Symonds and 
a few other poetry -lovers throughout the English-speaking 
world) a copy of his Airs from Theocritus, published in 
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1858. I have always had my own, individual darlings in 
literature, and this curate-poet is one of them. By some un- 
erring instinct, springing from the beautiful English tradition, 
he conceived a deep attachment to the most pagan of the 
pagan poets, Theocritus. It was Theocritus, you know, 
who sang, not of gods or heroes, nor yet of ideals, but of 
sweet familiar things: the threshers of wheat, the daisies in 
the field, and the Eternal Girl, “ Bombica, the Honey Pale.” 
And so, his themes being those commonplaces which are 
universal and primordial, he has retained his freshness and his 
fame for two thousand years. Lefroy seems to have found 
something sympathetic in Theocritus. He too, while a sincere 
communicant of the Church of England, took delight in the 
cricketers in the mead and the girls picking hepaticas for the 
May Day. He says, in one of his diaries: “ Art, Nature, and 
Youth have yielded to me ‘the harvest of a quiet eye.’ It 
would be affectation to pretend that I am weary of existence, 
... but I have faith enough in my Lord to follow Him 
willingly where He has gone before.” How perfectly this 
expresses the personality I have been trying to portray! 
Surely, he was not less a true priest than a true poet, who 
could write like this: 
Then count me not, O yearning hearts, to blame 
Because at Beauty's call mine eyes respond, 
Nor soon convict me of ignoble aim, 
Who in the schools of life am frankly fond, 


For out of earth’s delightful things we frame 
Our only visions of the world beyond. 


DAVID GORDON. 


CLEVELAND, Ouro. 





DR FELIX ADLER’S PHILOSOPHY OF 
LIFE.’ 


J. A. HOBSON. 


Proressor Fevix ADLER of New York stands in a unique 
position as a moral teacher. Bred in the austerities and depths 
of the Hebrew faith, and falling in early youth under the spell 
of the Kantian ethics softened and sweetened by the teaching 
of Jesus, he has devoted the whole energy of a long life to 
discovering for himself and communicating to others the 
secret of a good life. For upwards of forty years he has been 
speaking Sunday after Sunday on the platform of his Society 
for Ethical Culture. On weekdays he has taught in the 
classes of Columbia University, and has taken leadership in 
various experiments for educational and social reform. Every- 
where he has brought the steady and persistent pressure of the 
ethical ideal. 

In this endeavour to state “a philosophy of life growing 
out of the experience of a lifetime” Dr Adler necessarily 
begins with a personal confession. I say necessarily, because 
the essence of his system is the uniqueness of personality 
as acquired by and expressed through concrete experience. 
The high worth attaching to his exposition comes from 
the richness of his experience. No chamber or class-room 
philosopher could do what is done here to test the principles 
of an ethical philosophy by application to so many spheres of 
human conduct. The family, the school, the vocation, the 
State, international relations, the varieties of voluntary organ- 
isation for political, economic, and spiritual reforms, present 
to-day in a new intensity problems of conduct for which every 
thinker must attempt to find some coherent solution, unless he 
is prepared to sink to the acceptance of a moral multiverse. 


1 An Ethical Philosophy of Life. By Felix Adler. (Appleton, New York 
and London.) 
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I lay stress on Dr Adler’s personal qualifications, because 
it is no easy matter to get serious attention to-day for a work 
which claims to make a new statement of the theory of human 
relations, and to apply it as the basis of a radical reconstruction 
of society. Beginning by a reasoned rejection of the Christian 
system and of others, on the ground that they furnish no 
sufficient guidance to those who must live in the world we 
know, and affirm their ethical personality in dealing with it, 
Dr Adier builds up a system of his own of which the conception 
of “the ethical manifold” is the corner-stone. It is an able 
and sincere attempt to restate the relations of the One and 
the Many, so as to bring out in clear relief the passionate 
conviction of the supreme worth of the unique personality. 
The degree of its success will depend upon the extent to which 
readers will find what I may term a satisfactory substance in 
a system of related personalities, stripped of all their empirical 
trappings and viewed sub specie ceternitatis. The ethical 
manifold is the ideal of the whole, each member of that 
manifold preserving his singularity, that singularity being 
essential to the singularity of every other member, so as to 
display the infinite variety of the pattern. Each member thus 
finds his reality and significance in the unique contribution his 
personality makes to this manifold whole. Here it is claimed 
that the demand for every person to be treated as an end, not 
as a means, is reconciled with the demand for a moral whole, 
in which each lives and moves and has his being. Thus 
we get the reformulation of a Golden Rule on a categorical 
imperative, dictated by the principle “that the unique 
difference of each shall be such as to render possible the 
correlated unique differences of all the rest,” and the following 
three formulas of conduct emerge :— 


«A. Act as a member of the ethical manifold (the infinite 
spiritual universe). 

«B. Act so as to achieve uniqueness (complete individu- 
alisation—the most completely individualised act 
is the most ethical). 

“C. Act so as to elicit in another the distinctive, unique 
quality characteristic of him as a fellow-member 
of the infinite whole.” 


This doctrine claims to transcend Egoism and Altruism. 
The moral life of the whole is lived in and through the 
individual members. There is no common consciousness, 
no directly collective life, such as can be got by raising into 
ethics the biological concept of organism. But, since every- 
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one’s achievement of his place in the “ pattern” is dependent 
upon the similar achievement of his place by each of the others, 
a genuine moral harmony is attained. When we ask, “ How 
far shall each person keep his mind on his own part, how far 
set himself consciously to help others?” we seem to pass 
from theory to policy or tactics. ‘The best energising for the 
whole, and so for our part in it, is obtained by directing as 
much effort as we can to helping others to fulfil their parts, 
for our own particular end will otherwise obtrude its claim 
too prominently. “So act as to elicit the unique personality 
in others and thereby in thyself.” 

Dr Adler claims that this policy of mutual aid is removed, 
on the one hand, from any empirical utilitarianism by placing 
its ends outside this world. His pattern, like Plato’s, is 
“laid up in Heaven.” On the other hand, it escapes the 
charge of emptiness which is brought against the Kantian 
ends. His final formulation of the principle of conduct runs 
thus: “So act as to raise up in others the ideal of the relation 
of give and take, of universal interdependence in which they 
stand with an infinity of beings like themselves, members of 
the infinite universe, irreducible, like and unlike themselves 
in their respective uniqueness ” (119). 

Now the mutualism, the interdependence, of this doctrine 
is common ground to most modern operative systems of 
ethics. But while the others usually dwell upon what is 
common, or like, in the members of humanity, Dr Adler 
dwells upon the diverse or unlike. In fact, the ultimate and 
absolute worth of a person resides in this difference, his 
particular contribution. Of the significance of specialisation 
in this world’s work we have general recognition. But to 
Dr Adler this is only serviceable as feeding the specialisation 
in the spiritual universe. In order to realise the important 
question thus posed, we must mention the constant stress 
laid by Dr Adler upon the instrumentalism of our activities 
in “the world.” The finite nature of man is sometimes 
described as “a clog and screen”; the struggles of man in 
this world, not merely on the material plane, but in the 
intellectual and moral, are only significant as means or 
instruments for ripening spiritual differences or “ worth.” 

What is this spiritual universe, this ideal pattern and the 
spiritual nature in individuals? Sometimes Dr Adler presses 
the contrast between “ the world ” and this “spiritual universe,” 
so as almost to reach the familiar theological antinomy. All 
immediate ends in this life, health, wealth, education, friend- 
ship, etc., are instrumental. So are all human relations. “I 
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must have the courage and the truthfulness to look upon 
neighbour, friend, wife, husband, son, daughter, swb specie 
eternitatis ; that is, as primarily spiritual beings, and estimate 
any physical, intellectual, or emotional help I can give them 
by the consideration whether it does or does not advance 
them towards the master end of their being” (229). Now the 
instrumentalism of all activities in “the world” enables Dr 
Adler to give some novelty of shape to “ the problem of evil” 
in its triple aspect of sickness, sorrow, and sin, by stress upon 
the spiritual use of the feeling of “frustration” in every 
department of human activity which follows from the refractory 
material in which man works. This feeling of frustration is 
the quickening element in spiritual life. The artist, the states- 
man, the reformer, have an intense appreciation of the struggle 
which finds its highest significance in “the agonising con- 
sciousness of tangled relations with one’s fellow-beings and the 
inexpressible longing to come into right relations with 
them” (351). 

So strongly does Dr Adler press home this instrumentalism 
that the doctrine almost turns upon him with the question, 
“Have you any ultimate right to distinguish thus sharply 
means from end, the life of this world from your spiritual 
universe ?” Can this or any other dualism be regarded in any 
other way than as a provisional hypothesis, in fact itself an 
instrument? Or, to come more closely to a concrete case, 
“If we exclude the ‘physical, intellectual, or emotional’ 
relations which we have with our friends from the essence 
of the relations we hold with them as members of ‘ the ethical 
manifold, what substance or reality will remain in the latter 
relations? Will they be persons to us, or we to them, in any 
way that gives emotional interest or moral meaning?” Dr 
Adler claims they will. It is a question of the definiteness of 
the beings that constitute the spiritual universe, 2.e. the 
spiritual value. Dr Adler faces this issue. How far will his 
answer satisfy? ‘I have frequently urged that the lack of a 
definite description of the spiritual value is the chief defect in 
ethics up to the present time. This defect I endeavour to 
supply. ‘The spiritual nature is the unique nature conceived 
as interrelated with an infinity of natures unique as itself. 
The spiritual nature in another is the fair quality distinctive 
of the other raised to the Nth degree. We are to paint ideal 
portraits of our spiritual associates. We are to see them in 
the light of what is better in them as it would be if it were 
transfigured into the best ” (2381). 

But if we are to exclude all those empirical traits in which 
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our earthly relations with them are mingled, what sort of 
reality attaches to the spiritual relations? Emerson perhaps 
posed most ambitiously for modern men this question of the 
intercourse of souls, stripped of all that was earthly or acci- 
dental, and assuredly failed, I will not say to make it acceptable, 
but to make it really conceivable. By removing all taints of 
the empirical from the nature of the ethical manifold, we seem 
to have for our leavings a spiritual absolute to which no in- 
telligible or emotional significance attaches. ‘This evidently is 
not what Dr Adler intends. For though he is careful to insist 
that this ethical whole is not a personal Deity (in either a 


centralised or a diffused sense of personality) the diverse. 


spiritual ends which compose the manifold are personal ends, 
and its reality claims to be a complexus of uniquely differ- 
entiated personal units. By excluding from all participation 
in spiritual reality all those “instrumentalities by which we 
are to become aware” of it, we are landed in a sharp dualism, 
the logical difficulties of which appear to most minds insuperable. 
All that gives intellectual and emotional concreteness to our 
experience lies on one side of the fence, and, on the other, 
what? Nodoubt Dr Adler would reply, “ All that constitutes 
ethical significance, the substance of true personality.” But 
that leaves most of us in the perplexity of being totally unable, 
composed as we are of intimately interacting corporeal and 
spiritual elements, to envisage any world, or condition of 
being, from which the corporeal is entirely absent, but which 
claims for us an emotional interest. 1 choose the word 
“emotional” because it contains the gist of our difficulty. 
For it is in what we call “emotion” that the physical and 
spiritual urges, which are the “go” of life, are somehow in- 
extricably merged. In short, to most persons a heaven of 
wholly non-corporeal ethical beings is as inconceivable and as 
uninteresting as the orthodox theological heaven turns out to 
be to those who seek to realise it as a “ going concern.” Even 
if it be a pattern, a pattern palls. 


It may, however, well be true that in thus stressing Dr 
Adler’s dualism, I am failing to do justice to his theory. I 
am the more disposed to think this may be so, because of the 
value and fertility I find in the application of his principles to 
the great practical problems of conduct in our times. The 
later chapters of his book, containing this application, are 
devoted to that revaluation of human institutions, the family, 
the vocation, the State, religion, international relations, which 
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is so urgent in our age of reconstruction. For, if we are 
undertaking to rebuild the entire social fabric, from home to 
human race, we must try to realise, first, what we are “after,” 
and, secondly, by what “criterion” of “rightness” we may 
proceed. The bold and clear proposals set forth by Dr Adler 
for handling the central problems of the age, so as to use “ the 
world” as a great field of experience for the creation of a 
spiritual universe, certainly go far towards the vindication of 
his general philosophy. Particularly interesting is the support 
given to the new reformation of industry and politics by stress 
upon the determinant value of special functions in their 
spiritual bearing. Here, for instance, is his summary of 
industrial reconstruction in the light of his principle of a 
spiritual manifold. ‘1. The idea of service to be pre-eminent, 
instead of the gain, the wage or salary to be apportioned as 
the means of sustaining the worker in the best possible per- 
formance of the service. 2. The work done by the workers 
to be the means of developing them mentally, zsthetically, and 
volitionally, the educational features therefore to be pre- 
eminent. 38. The industrial group to be transformed into a 
social sub-organism (in the ethical sense a sub-organ of the 
larger organism of the nation). By this is meant that the 
employers cease to be employers and become functionaries, 
while each worker in his place and in his degree likewise 
becomes a functionary.” The central point of this “ socialism,” 
however, is not the abolition of private gain, or even the 
cultivation of a sense of social service, but the liberation and 
enlightenment of the will of the individual worker, so that he 
may best develop his unique personality. 

This end or significance of industry is, of course, commonly 
recognised in those fine modes of production which we term 
Art. It is there acknowledged that this freedom of self- 
expression of the artist is his best contribution to the wider 
human end, “ the ultimate purpose of human existence.” But 
to apply the same criticism to the general body of useful 
occupations, to insist in redeeming them from the slavery 
which most of them have hitherto imposed upon their workers, 
and to convert them into positive instruments for raising 
human personality—there is the supreme economic issue. It 
cannot be done by making all or most industrial work directly 
interesting or pleasurable to the worker in its detailed actions. 
The liberation must rather come jointly in three ways: first, 
by a shortening of the work-day for routine labour ; secondly, 
by such variation of routine labour as will extract what interest 
such variety can give; thirdly, by educating workers into 
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some recognition that, by taking their share in the dull or 
heavy work of the world, they are acting not only as servants 
but as masters and makers of human society. Regarded from 
this standpoint, the reformation of industry requires that each 
industrial worker shall take a sort of moral exercise in doing 
his share of this dull work. Such exercise is contributable 
to a morally healthy personality, just as physical exercise 
(often equally dull) contribute to physical well-being. But the 
participation of each worker in the self-government of his 
industry is quite essential to this moral redemption, giving as 
it does a positive content to his free agency. ‘To personalise 


each individual is the chief aim of all reconstruction, and . 


reformed industry is valued in terms of its contribution to 
this task. Sometimes his intense sense of this end leads Dr 
Adler to appear to ignore or disparage the supply of the 
common character from which this flowering of unique per- 
sonality must grow. This issue is brought out by the new 
conception of a State founded upon vocational representation 
alone. This is advocated as the true basis of political organisa- 
tion. Representation by geographical areas Dr Adler con- 
siders to be “the logical outcome of the individualistic 
conception of democracy.” By that he means that * the State 
is supposed to take account only of the common interests, 
those in which all individuals are alike, such as security of life 
and property, those interests being ignored in respect to which 
the groups that constitute society, the farmers, the merchants, 
the industrial labourers, etc., differ.” Now here, as is natural, 
Dr Adler’s mind is dominated by the conception of a “ political 
manifold” corresponding; and indeed contributing, to his 
“ethical manifold.” And he has an exceedingly strong case 
for functional representation as an important factor in political 
self-government. But why should it displace, instead of 
supplementing, local representation? Is the State to take 
no cognisance of the interests that are common to all its 
members? If so, must not the basis of that community, 
2.e. locality or neighbourhood, be retained? A certain over- 
stress of the special as against the common, the many as 
against the one, appears in Dr Adler’s neat account of social 
institutions, where he tells us, “The family prepares for the 
vocation, the vocation for the State or nation, the nation 
for the international society, and all the successive terms 
receive their ultimate definition for the infinite spiritual 
universe which includes them and broods over them and 
dwells in each.” Now, though there is a literal truth in this 
statement, it is not true that the sole meaning and purpose of 
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the family is to prepare for the vocation, or of the vocation to 
prepare for the nation. The State, or organised nation, 
concerns itself with other matters than the vocational, and 
therefore demands other modes of representation. By making 
the State a manifold or a federation of vocations, there is not 
only the obvious danger of depreciating the interests of the 
consumer. Dr Adler, of course, recognises that there are 
important functions for the State quite outside the economic 
sphere. Then it follows that purely vocational representation 
will not yield a State suitable for their performance. 

On the important topic of sovereignty Dr Adler takes the 
liberal view. The State recognises and enforces certain rights, 
but does not in any sense, except a legal one, create rights. 
Nor does the State purposely claim to define or to override 
the rights of the individual, the family, or the vocation. The 
ethical purpose within each area constitutes its rights, and 
gives an element of sovereignty that is indefeasible. The 
State in this respect stands on a level with other social institu- 
tions, its sovereignty being measured by its contribution to 
the spiritual end of citizenship. Dr Adler justly denounces 
the doctrine of arbitrary and absolute State sovereignty as a 
doubly dangerous stumbling-block. For while, upon the one 
hand, it oppresses individual freedom within the borders of 
the State, upon the other it obstructs the formation of an 
international society. In his powerful plea for a society of 
nations Dr Adler makes the finest application of his ethical 
principle. For he appeals, primarily, not to community of 
interests in matters of trade, health, science, or communica- 
tions, not even to the cause of peace, but to the development 
of national character. As within the smaller social groupings 
the individual not only finds his proper place but realises his 
personality, so with nations. Living in splendid isolation their 
characters remain inchoate: only in society do they find those 
special tasks for humanity which discover and educate their 
special powers. As with individuals, so it is to the unique 
quality of a nation that he looks for his Vinculum Societatis 
Humane. This great society is composed of different nations, 
each representing a significant type of humanity, and therefore 
capable of rendering a separate contribution to the pattern 
of the whole. But the crucial task and test of such a society 
he finds in the performance of the duty of the forward towards 
the backward peoples. “No single nation is really competent 
to undertake the great task of awaking the stationary peoples 
of India and China, of educating the primitive peoples of 
Africa. A union of the civilised nations should be formed in 
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order that together they may jointly accomplish the pedagogy 
of the less developed.” Lip service to this ethical ideal is 
furnished in the mandatory policy of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations. But the hard crusts of national selfishness 
and State absolutism must be dissolved before the genuine 
co-operation for the realisation of the ideal is practicable. 
Dr Adler is surely right when he urges that for the per- 
formance of such common service for humanity “ peace must 
come incidentally.” This spiritual co-operation of nations, 
however, is not attainable by mere appeals to community of 
interests, or by any territorial settlements, or by political 


alliances. There must be the spiritual undergrowth of a. 


common purpose realised in the willingness of each nation to 
make its unique contribution to the character of humanity. 
Internationalism is a larger pattern of the “ ethical manifold.” 
But though the stress throughout is upon human character 
and human relations, and there are passages which seem to 
identify the spiritual universe with humanity, this is not Dr 
Adler’s final philosophy. For “even mankind itself is but 
a province of the ideal spiritual commonwealth that extends 
beyond it.” 

This short presentation, overstressing, as it must, the formal 
aspects of his teaching. does no justice to the intensity of 
Dr Adler’s passion for righteousness, or to the richness of the 
spiritual gleanings from a wide experience of life that are 
scattered over these chapters. The Ethical Movement has 
produced no other book so worthily fulfilling the high claims 
it makes of devotion to “the good life.” 


J. A. HOBSON. 


LonpDon. 
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THE PILGRIMS’ MOTIVE AND 
CONTRIBUTION. 


CHARLES FRANKLIN THWING, D.D., LL.D., Lit.D., 


President, Western Reserve University. 


INDISCRIMINATE eulogy is as irrational to the judgment as 
it is unpleasant to the trained emotion. The Mayflower 
Company is the victim, on its 300th anniversary year, of 
general commendations which are quite as true to the emo- 
tional eulogist as they are false to the discriminating historian. 
For in all the significances of the Pilgrim emigration — 
significances which one of their sons in the ninth generation 
would be the last to undervalue—there does appear at least 
one element which deserves special consideration and which 
is in peril of not receiving proper proportional emphasis. 

This element is the fact that the little company of one 
hundred and two souls, with a single or partial exception, 
contained no man of liberal education. Searches made in the 
matriculation registers of Cambridge and of Oxford have 
failed to reveal a single name of a family or individual of the 
Mayflower Company, with the exception of that of Elder 
Brewster. Brewster matriculated at that most ancient college, 
Peterhouse, at Cambridge, in the year 1580; but he left 
without receiving a degree. For nine years following the 
landing he was the only man of university training in the 
Plymouth Colony. In 1629 Ralph Smith, a matriculant of 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, in or about the year 1612, 
became the first settled minister and the second member of 
the Company of liberal education. It was not, be it added, 
until another period of eight years, in all seventeen years after 
the landing, that a third addition was made to the duet of 
so-called “educated” men. 

This fact becomes the more important when it is re- 
membered that to the one hundred and two members of the 
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Mayflower Company were added, in the course of the remaining 
years of the decade, thirty-five arriving in 1621, sixty arriving 
in 1623, thirty-five with their families arriving also in the 
Mayflower in 1629, and sixty who arrived in 1630, making 
a total of nearly three hundred. 

Intellectual relationships and motives were in fact lacking 
in the Plymouth Colony. It was not until the first generation 
had passed away that public schools were formally established. 
It is also significant that among the graduates of Harvard 
College from 1642, when the first degrees were conferred, 
down to the year 1658, comprising no less than ninety-seven 


men, are found the names of only one native and two residents - 


of Plymouth Colony. 

This interpretation of the lack of liberally educated men 
and of educational motives among the citizens of the Plymouth 
Colony, an interpretation at once so simple and so significant, 
becomes yet more impressive when it is brought into com- 
parative contrast with a corresponding interpretation of the 
presence of liberally educated men and the support of liberal 
education in the neighbouring colony of Massachusetts Bay. 
In the Bay Colony there were resident about ninety guaduates 
of Cambridge and of Oxford,’ the larger number coming from 
Cambridge, and for a reason which will be presently touched 
upon. Of the Cambridge colleges Emmanuel furnished the 
larger share, about a score being credited to this Puritan 
foundation, Among the Emmanuel names I find Thomas 
Hooker, John Cotton, Nathaniel Ward, Thomas Shepard, 
and John Harvard; Trinity, Cambridge, furnished the next 
larger number. In the list I find the names of Charles 
Chauncey, Hugh Peters, and John Winthrop — Winthrop, 
however, not taking a degree. 

Oxford, at the same time, was credited with about a score 
of matriculants who finally came to New England. But the 
list fails to contain names so outstanding as the Cambridge 
registers offer. About a third of the names belong to 
Magdalen and to Magdalen Hall. Christ Church, New 
College, Queen’s, Wadham, and All Souls are credited with 
one name each. 

The reason of the contrast between seventy matriculants of 
Cambridge and only twenty of Oxford is not far to seek. 


1 For these facts I am indebted to a most weighty and informing 
tract, The Influence of the English Universities in the Development of New 
England, by Franklin B, Dexter, Professor in Yale University. Professor 
Dexter's paper was originally read, February 12, 1880, before the Massachusetts 
Historical Society. 
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Cambridge, and especially Emmanuel, was a Puritan -seed- 
plot, and this plot received an ecclesiastical and even a clerical 
cultivation. Sir Walter Mildmay, who founded the College 
in 1584, said in his nineteenth statute he desired it to be 
known that the study of theology was to be made the chief 
subject in his College, in order to raise up preachers, and not 
administration of the sacraments. ‘The Puritanism of Cam- 
bridge stands out in deepest contrast to the Tory tenets of 
Oxford. In the year 1603 the Vice-Chancellor, the Doctors 
and the Heads of houses of Oxford made answer to a “ humble 
petition” of Puritan ministers of the Church of England 
desiring reformation of certain ceremonies and abuses of the 
Church. These ministers had made a petition to the King for 
ecclesiastical reforms. 'The answer of Oxford stigmatised the 
petitioners as “ absurd Brownists,” as having “a self-conceited 
confidence,” and as holding “ pestilent and blasphemous con- 
clusions.” Such an academic condition would not attract the 
sons of Puritan families. 

The cause of the presence of learned men in the Bay 
Colony—and their number was as great in proportion to the 
whole population as could be found in any similar number 
of people in the world—and of the absence of such men at 
Plymouth is also not far to seek. 

The most obvious of the reasons is found in the fact that 
the Pilgrim Company were of a lowly and humble origin. In 
his farewell letter John Robinson says that “you are not 
furnished with any persons of special eminency above the rest.” 
Their employments at Leyden indicate their social condition. 
They were of the order of weavers, hat-makers, journeymen 
masons and carpenters. -A few became known as “ merchants.” 
They were not of the classes which furnished matriculants to 
university registers. In fact, only three of the Pilgrim families 
can be traced to English homes. The Pilgrims belonged to 
the great body of the commonalty whence have come no small 
share of the brawn and the sinew of the English stock. 

Be it also said, the Pilgrims were what is known as 
Separatists. Their presence at either university, even if they 
had desired to attend, would not have been allowed, and it is 
apparent that they did not desire to attend. Being Separatists 
from the Church of England, they were also Separatists from 
the English universities. ‘Those, however, who came to 
Massachusetts Bay were not, on leaving England, Separatists. 
They came bearing university degrees ; and among them were 
found the great men who ultimately led that colony to noblest 
achievements in a new civilisation. 
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The primary and the ultimate truth, moreover, seems to 
be that it was not education as certainly as it was not trade, 
that it was not government any more than it was “worldly 
prosperity,” which formed the moving impulse in the Pilgrims’ 
bosom. The fact is that RELIGION was that impulse and 
motive. The history of the Separatists in England in the 
closing years of the sixteenth and the first years of the seven- 
teenth century makes plain the fact that the Christian faith 
as they interpreted it was to them more than life. For this 
faith they suffered manifold persecutions. They were deprived 
of their property ; they were cast into prison; and for it six 


of them died. ‘The martyrs were: Dennis, Copping, Thacker, . 


Barrowe, Greenwood, and Penry. In allegiance to their faith 
they moved to Holland. Theannals of the Church at Leyden 
also give proof of a similar and deepest religious conviction. 
They endured residence in Holland—though the citizens 
gave them ample opportunities in freedom of living and of 
work—* as seeing Him who is invisible.” Their preparation 
for emigration to the New World offers similar evidence of the 
fundamental character of their religious constitution. They 
emigrated as a Church, or as a part of a Church, containing 
the “ youngest and strongest members.” Their farewell was a 
Church farewell ; their good-byes were ecclesiastical benedic- 
tions. Robinson’s farewell letter is filled with invocations and 
prayers for divine blesssings to rest upon them. Of the four 
reasons which Bradford in his immortal History gives for the 
emigration, the last is by far the most important :— 

** Lastly, (and which was not least,) a great hope & 
inward zeall they had of laying some good foundation, or at 
least to make some way thereunto, for ye propagating & 
advancing ye gospell of ye kingdom of Christ in those remote 
parts of ye world; yea, though they should be but even as 
stepping-stones unto others for ye performing of so great 
a work.” * 

The life of the Pilgrims, once arrived in Plymouth, was 
also the religious life. Lacking certain of the specifically 
religious requirements laid down by the citizens of the Bay 
Colony, it was yet in atmosphere and influence, in belief and 
practice, in family and individual, in principle and application, 
in purpose, programme, and achievement, religious. Defining 
religion as primarily an interpretation of the relation which 
man holds to God, the Pilgrim believed that this relation 
was constant, intimate, all-pervasive, and all-important. The 


1° History of Plymouth Plantation, by William Bradford (the second Governor 
of the Colony), p. 24. 
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Pilgrim was not God-intoxicated, like Spinoza ; he was rather 
God-fearing, like Jonathan Edwards. His was not the 
rationalist’s system, which found a God at the end of a 
syllogism. His point of view was not intellectual. It was 
rather that of a servant of the Lord of Hosts, willing 
to be damned for the glory of his Creator, Preserver, and 
bountiful Benefactor. His possessions, though he gained 
them by a racial energy and held them by a racial prudence 
and sagacity, represented a trusteeship which he sought to 
fulfil well. His Master’s name was on his forehead ; and his 
Master’s sake was his abiding motive. Prayer was to him not 
a vain petition, but an act of faith which could move mountains. 
He was, here and now, a citizen of God’s kingdom. 

Bradford’s precious History is filled with incidents and 
allusions which prove and illustrate the primarily religious 
character of the little settlement. As its members were in 
trouble and in danger, seeking their way to the shelter of an 
unknown harbour, they found a gift of God in “a morning 
of comforte & refreshing (as usually he doth to his children).”?* 
When sickness was afflicting others the Lord upheld them, 
so that “ they were not at all infected either with sickness or 
lamnes.”? When famine was upon them and “ begane now 
to pinch them sore, they not knowing what to doe, the Lord, 
(who never fails his,) presents them with an occasion, beyond 
all expectation.”* It was declared, too, that “it has pleased 
God to stirre up ye harts of our adventurers” * to give them 
sorely needed aid. Upon another occasion it. was plain that 
“the eminente hand of God was with them, and his blesing 
upon them.”° The Pilgrim did not write of the immanence 
of God; but the indwelling of God in his spirit and the 
presence of God in his environment was to him vital, constant, 
comprehensive, fundamental, inspiring, and directive. 

Religion may exist without the Bible, but the Christian 
religion which the Pilgrims possessed and which possessed 
them is a religion founded on the Bible. They received the 
book as their ecclesiastical creed and as a sailing-chart for the 
voyage of each day and of every year. Its ‘Ten Commandments 
were to be obeyed implicitly and explicitly. Its Levitical laws 
were to be observed, and the penalties of the violation of these 
laws were to be, and were, applied. The application of these 
laws in capital punishment, a punishment which was recognised 
as befitting as many as eight crimes, was strictly observed. 


1 Bradford’s History of Plymouth Plantation, p. 87. 
2 [bid., p. 91. 3 [bid., p. 124. 
4 {bid., p. 158. 5 [bid., p. 172. 
Vor. XIX.—No. 1. 6 
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*:.The Christian religion is founded not only upon a belief in 
God and in the Bible as a revelation of His will and mind, but 
also on the derivation from the Bible of the observance of the 
Sabbath as a day of rest and of worship. The Sabbath was 
made a day of rest in the field and the home, and a day of 
worship in the “ meeting-house.” But far more important 
than the observance of the Sabbath as a part of the Biblical 
and Christian economy was the doctrine of the Church. The 
Church, according to the Pilgrim conception, was fundamental 
to the individual and to society. That doctrine taught that 
a church was a complete entity or unity in itself. It was a 
body segregated from constitutional or vital relationships with. 
other bodies or churches. It had complete power unto, and 
in, and of, itself. It was not governed by bishops, it was not 
controlled by an oligarchy ; it was a democracy, sufficient for 
its own existence, present and future. It was, in and of 
itself, an individual divine and human corporation. When 
coming to hold relationships to similar bodies, it would have 
been denominated, in modern phrase, a Congregational church 
in the United States, or an Independent one in England. But 
in the Mayflower time the Pilgrim Church was an individual 
religious unit. Such a unit incarnated and illustrated the 
religious belief and practice of the Pilgrim Company. 

After two generations the Plymouth Colony ceased to 
exist as a civil and political unit and agency. Its fortunes 
became joined with the interests of the more prosperous Bay 
Colony, of richer soil, of deeper harbours, of greater numbers, 
and of nobler intellectual interests. But while it lasted as a 
distinct unit it stood for the power of religion. The Bay 
Colony also stood for the power and place of religion, of 
education too, and of other great civil and personal elements 
as well. Henceforth the two settlements, Pilgrim and Puritan, 
were to be united. 

For two and a half centuries these two bodies have formed, 
and still continue to form, a river of influence which has 
served and has determined American life to a degree greater 
than any historical prophet or prophetic historian would have 
dared to predict. From the 21,000 persons who came to 
New England between 1620 and 1640, when emigration in 
large numbers ceased—because of the calling of the Long 
Parliament,—have sprung, directly or indirectly, not far 
from 4,000,000 persons. In the four millions, at least a 
strain of English blood may be found. From this number 
also have come forth the great personalities which have so 
largely dominated American life, made American achieve- 
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ment, inspired American thought, and formed national char- 
acter. Of course there are outstanding exceptions. George 
Washington of Virginia is one whose immigrant ancestor 
came to Virginia. Abraham Lincoln of Kentucky is only an 
apparent exception, for his immigrant ancestor settled in 
Hingham of Massachusetts. But in general this number of 
21,000 persons, or 4000 families, have given birth and being to 
the men and women who have served to keep and to transmit 
the Anglo-Saxon ideals of the commonwealth, of the family, 
of liberty supported by law, of law inspired by liberty, of pure 
morality, of the worth of the individual, of education, and of 
religion, as the regnant forces in American life and character. 

As I close, I desire to call attention to one, and to only 
one, inference among the many which might be drawn from 
this survey. It is the inference that religion separated from 
education is in peril of becoming narrow, unhuman, dogmatic, 
severe in tone, reactionary in statement and act, uninteresting, 
self-destructive. It nurtures man as a citizen of one world 
only, and that not chiefly the present. It builds the church ; 
it erects the altar; it reads the Holy Scriptures. It does 
not build the all-comprehensive and eternal city of God. 
Education without religion, it may be added, also becomes 
narrow, tends to become technical, over-intellectual, over- 
individualistic, unsympathetic, radical, lacking highest motives, 
materialistic. Education alone and unaided interprets man 
as a citizen of one world only, and that not of the world to 
which religion inspires and points him. The Pilgrims’ motive, 
nobly religious and ecclesiastical in its origin and staying 
power, was obliged to unite itself, though unconsciously to 
itself, with the intellectual, educated, and educating forces of 
its neighbouring Colony. It thus not only saved itself, but 
also helped to save New England and the new world beyond 
the western seas in the successive generations. 


CHARLES FRANKLIN THWING. 
CieveLanp, U.S.A. 





THE THEOLOGY OF JOHN ROBINSON 
AND OF THE PILGRIM FATHERS. 


Proressor H. H. SCULLARD, M.A., D.D. 


Just now when England, Holland, and America are uniting 
to honour the memory of the Pilgrim Fathers, it is natural to 
ask again concerning the faith that was in them. How came 
they to be what they were? What were the things most 
surely believed among them, and, believing which, they were 
empowered so'to act and suffer that three hundred years after 
they left these shores millions of their fellows should wish 
to recall their deeds?) The best answer is to be found in the 
writings of their great teacher, John Robinson. 

It is hard for some of us to appreciate the theology of the 
Pilgrims. We have travelled so far away from their stand- 
point, and the temper of the times in which we live is different. 
Some of us wonder how the passengers of the Mayflower 
succeeded in getting to the other side of the Atlantic with so 
much theological lumber on board. Yet, lumber or ballast, 
hindrance or help, they arrived at their desired haven, and 
became the founders of a new world. Shall we? Is our 
faith adequate to a venture equally heroic and to a work 
equally enduring ¢ 


I 


They believed in God. Dowe? We may claim to have a 
larger faith, but is it as firm a faith as theirs? In the things of 
the spirit it is quality rather than size that counts. We have 
a pathetic confidence in numbers and rejoice in big demonstra- 
tions. But the Pilgrims had read their New Testaments, and 
arrived at another conception of the methods of the Divine 
operation. They believed in small churches and individual 
effort, in the weak things of the world, which God had chosen. 
It sometimes seems as if we believed in big organisations and 
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a fair show in the flesh. They were Separatists. We are 
Unionists. ‘They bore witness to the world. We try to 
govern it. Is it the one and the same Spirit working in them 
and in us? 

And as to the God we believe in—how different are our 
conceptions from theirs! There is quite enough in popular 
theological writing to make us doubt whether the God of the 
Pilgrims is cur God. John Robinson’s idea of God was that 
of the great Egoist of the Universe. One can imagine the 
horror and resentment of those who have been brought up on 
a diet of Spencerian altruism and mistaken it for the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ. “That is not the God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ,” they will exclaim, “but the teaching of 
Antichrist — selfishness, brute-force, Nietzscheism, diabolism, 
anything but a truly ethical conception of Deity.” To 
worship a self-centred God is in their opinion to hand over 
the world to perdition, so far at least as man candoso. Never- 
theless such was the God in whom these strong, patient, self- 
sacrificing Pilgrims believed. “God loveth himself first and 
most, as the chiefest Good.” Were they right, or are we? or 
is it a matter of indifference what conception we form? Are 
we always something better or other than our creed? A 
gentle and pure-minded Indian, we are told, will often take a 
strange delight in the savage and repulsive images of Siva. 

Unlike Luther and some other of the sixteenth-century 
reformers, Robinson was a lover of philosophy. To him the 
universe was a rational order, and “nothing true in right 
reason, and sound philosophy, is, or can be, false in divinity.” 
There was little of the mystic about him, except in the sense 
that vital religion is always mystical, and still less of the 
fanatic. Every doctrine must justify itself in the court of 
Reason, or at least be accepted on rationally approved 
authority. And from this point of view is there not much 
to be said for his conception of God? If God be the first 
and ultimate reality, must He not be self-contained? “Of 
Him and through Him and unto Him are all things.” God 
does not exist for any end outside Himself; He is Himself 
the Creator of ends. He does not exist primarily for the 
good of the creature: the creature exists for Him. The 
modern humanitarian notion that the goal of the universe is 
the well-being of man would have seemed to Robinson an 
impious inversion of the truth. God is Supreme in His own 
dominions or He is not God. A finite God is no God at all, 
but a pale projection of man’s fancy, creating a God in the 
image of self, or, as Robinson might have put it, “making a 
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bridge of his own shadow only to fall into the water.” The 
glory of God is infinitely more than the good of men. It is 
the cause and ground and substance of all good. How, then, 
can a rational God love men more than He loves Himself ? 
The love of God for men is the love of His own work in 
them. God loves all good things, “‘as he communicates with 
them, less or more, the effects of his own goodness.” 

And why should we deny to God what we wish to secure 
for the lowliest of men, the privilege of self-realisation and 
self-expression? If God were not always realising Himself 
in the creature He would cease to be God and become as one 
of us. Unlimited self-realisation is the prerogative of Deity, 
a prerogative not laid aside at the Incarnation, but finding 
its supreme vindication in the Cross. But is not the essence 
of the Divine character self-sacrifice? I donot think Robinson 
would have said so. He would have scrutinised the word 
much more closely than we are in the habit of doing before 
applying it to a holy and omnipotent God. Sacrifice is a 
dangerous word to use of Deity without qualification or 
comment. ‘There are meanings of the word which we have 
no right to a¢cept in thinking about God. “God so loved 
the world that He gave His only-begotten Son.” But love 
is more than sacrifice, and giving cannot impoverish God. 
The “sacrifice” of God might have meant not simply the 
condemnation of the world, which according to Christian 
theology it did, but the ruin of the world, which it was meant 
to avert. God loved Himself before He loved the world. 
Creation and redemption are alike the consequence of the 
Divine self-love. So the same Evangelist, who speaks of the 
love of God for the world, records the prayer of Jesus, which 
looks beyond all sacrifice and all redemption to a far-off Divine 
event, which is neither primarily the salvation of the world 
nor the perfecting of the Church, but the revelation of the 
glory of God—*“ That they may behold my glory which Thou 
hast given me, for Thou lovedst me before the foundation of 
the world.” The glory of God and not the salvation of the 
race was the prime object of the Incarnation and the Cross. 

So at least it seemed to Robinson. This was the de- 
terminative thought in all that he wrote—a God glorious in 
holiness, fearful in praises, doing whatsoever He pleased in 
the armies of heaven and among the inhabitants of the earth. 
There were no limits to His power. The wills of men He 
turned whithersoever He would, but always, whether in 
renewing or in hardening, without doing violence to human 
freedom. Even sin was no obstacle, but only an occasion for 
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the manifestation of the Divine glory. With relentless logic, 
shattering the distinction between “permitting” and “ordering ” 
—for how can God “ permit” what He is powerless to prevent ? 
—he boldly asserts that “God orders both the sin and the sinner 
to His own supernatural ends.” Limitations of knowledge or 
of power, whether proceeding from the Divine nature or from 
the Divine will, were derogatory to the glory of God. The 
Moral Governor of the Universe never for one moment, 
through lack of power or lack of knowledge, lost control of 
the vast system of discordant and conflicting wills of men. 
It was His all-seeing eye and all-embracing purpose which 
directed the whole course of human history. Nothing was 
done without Him. Even a limited atonement appeared to 
the Pilgrims more tolerable than the conception of a God 
powerless to achieve His ends. They believed in a strong 
God, and so were strong. They believed that God was free, 
and so became the advocates of human freedom. 


Il. 


But the God who was strong enough to achieve His own 
ends was able also to reveal His will to men. ‘This had been 
done once for all in the Bible, which was a convenient 
summary, but not a complete transcript, of all the oracles of 
God. Many of the words of men inspired by the Spirit of 
God had not been committed to writing. What the Canonical 
Scriptures contained was all that was necessary for ‘ salvation ” 
and “obedience.” And these oracles are living oracles, and 
so, though none may add to them, they have the power of 
revealing more of the will of God, as men may be prepared to 
receive it. There is no more frequently quoted sentence in 
Robinson’s works than the words of his parting address to the 
Pilgrims on leaving Holland, “ ‘The Lord has more truth and 
light yet to break forth out of His holy Word.” The Lutherans 
and the Calvinists had alike forgotten this, and so come to 
“a period” in religion. Everything was being stereotyped. 
In England the laxer Church party was turning the Gospel 
into “an easier law,” and the Puritan party into a harder law, 
both forgetting that the Gospel is not a law of commandments 
contained in ordinances, but a law of the spirit of life in Christ 
Jesus. Against this perversion of the truth Robinson pro- 
tested. There were no final and infallible interpreters of the 
Word of God. Let every man remember that “ the Word of 
God neither came from him nor to him alone.” Least of all 
were his own interpretations a law to the Church he served. 
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He urged the Pilgrims “to follow him no further than he 
followed Christ, and if God should reveal anything to us by 
any other instrument of His to be as ready to receive it as 
ever we were to receive any truth by his ministry.” 

As compared with some of the utterances of his Puritan 
contemporaries and successors this is the language of liberalism 
and of liberty. Moreover, Robinson was prepared to allow 
that all parts of the Bible itself were not of equal value. No 
word of Scripture should be neglected, but there were “ main 
truths,” and “the Gospel is the more principal part of the 
Word.” Yet Robinson has not the boldness of some of the 


earlier Reformers—Luther, for example, and ‘T'yndale—in his - 


treatment of Scripture. The hand of Cartwright was heavy 
upon the men of his generation. He never worked out his 
idea of progressive revelation or distinguished sufficiently 
between the Eternal Spirit and the changing forms. The 
New ‘lestament was too much of a copy-book even to 
Robinson. But then it is given to very few, if any, of the 
enunciators of great principles to apply them consistently and 
completely in every particular. How far some of us still are, 
in spite of all that our New Testament scholars have done for 
us, from realising the progressive character of New Testament 
revelation, and from laying hold of the Gospel beyond the 
gospels. We are not as advanced as Tyndale was, and the 
battle of the Reformation is still being fought on the field of 
New Testament scholarship. 

But if Robinson had not the spiritual genius of Tyndale, 
he had great openness of mind, wide knowledge of Scripture, 
and much common sense in applying it. He had discovered 
in it the true note of inspiration, which is certitude—*< The 
truth of God goes not by peradventures, neither needs it any 
such paper-shot as likelihoods are to assault the adversary 
withal.” Probability was not for him the very guide of life. 
The will of God could be known, “To the law and to the 
testimony : if they do not speak according to this word surely 
there is no morning for them.” But the morning had come 
for the Pilgrims, and theirs was the confidence of those who 
were walking in the light of the Lord. 


ITI. 


It was also a great advantage to these pioneers in religion 
that they knew what they meant by the Church. In the 
Church of England, from which they sorrowfully withdrew, 
they found conflicting views as to what constituted the visible 
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Church, and none of these seemed to them to agree with 
Scripture. It has always been the misfortune of the Church 
of England that it has had no consistent teaching regarding 
the visible Church, and the lack of it is one of the barriers to 
the reunion so many desire. Is it not possible for Christian 
people, who to-day, by a curious coincidence, are honouring 
one of the greatest of the Separatists, and thanking the Arch- 
bishops and Bishops of the Church of England for their 
attempts to reunite the Churches, to tell us plainly what the 
visible Church really is? The Bishops have certainly not made 
it easier for us to get at the real doctrine of the Church 
of England by distinguishing the “universal” from the 
“Catholic” Church and assuring us that the latter does not 
yet exist. 

The idea of the visible Church, which the Pilgrims had, 
may seem to some narrow, unpractical, and insufficient for 
the needs of our time, but it meant much to them and may 
not be without instruction for us. ‘“ Many men have written 
much about the notes and marks of the true Church, by 
which it is differenced and discerned from all other assemblies : 
and many others have sought for it, as Joseph and Mary did 
for Christ, with heavy hearts, Luke ii. 48, that they might 
there rest under the shadow of the wings of the Almighty, 
enjoying the promises of his presence and power.” .. . “I 
had thought the Churches and people of God should have 
been known by His dwelling among them, and walking there, 
and by Christ's presence in the midst of them.” If that sign 
of the visible Church is present, what other sign is necessary ? 
If it is absent, what other will suffice? ‘The visible Church 
becomes recognised by all just in the same way as an 
individual Christian. Labels are no more necessary in the 
one case than in the other. 

The unity of the Church according to Robinson, perhaps 
with the High-priestly prayer of Christ in mind, was qualitative 
and not quantitative. ‘lhe visible Church was “one” because 
it was one in “ kind” and one in “nature,” not because it had 
one visible head or one common external organisation. “ All 
true Churches from the beginning to the end of the world are 
one in nature and essential constitution”; and that which 
constitutes a Church is the meeting of Christian men in the 
name of Christ, the actual fellowship of those who have made 
a public covenant with Christ to do all things to the glory of 
God. The people are the Church, because they have become, 
in this sense of definite practical fellowship with one another 
and with Christ, the people of God. Officers do not make the 
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Church, for the Church existed before it had any officers. 
Sacraments do not make the Church, for the Church must 
have been in existence before it could receive any sacraments. 
Even the Apostles, extraordinary ministers of Christ, as 
Robinson regards them, were God’s gift to the Church and 
not the creators of it. ‘There were Churches which were not 
— foundations, and Churches before there were any 
elders to govern them. None of these things can be of the 
essence of the Church. They are added to it, but they are 
not constitutive of it. 

It is the Divine fellowship of Christian persons that 
constitutes the Church, and “we are fully persuaded that the 
Church constitution in which we are set, is cast in the 
apostolical mould, and not one day nor hour younger, in the 
nature and form of it than the first Church of the New 
Testament.” 

From this point of view it seemed to Robinson that the 
Church of England was not the visible Church. It was not 
constituted as the visible Church of the New Testament 
was constituted. And so, though there were real Christians 
within its borders, there were no Churchmen. Members of 
the invisible Church there were, but members of the visible 
Church there were none, because they were not united in any 
“true Church-state.” There was no “Church” of England. 
The visible Church of England was a national Church and 
received all comers. It not only received them, but compelled 
them to come, and penalised them for not coming. It was 
not a society of spiritual persons, but “clapped and clouted 
together of all persons, of all sorts.” Though Robinson says 
nothing quite so bad of the English Church as Hooker's 
terrible indictment—* full of liars, dissemblers, whoremongers, 
and drunkards,” he knew that it was not composed of spiritual 
persons, but contained many to whom it would have been 
sacrilege to offer the Communion of the Body of Christ. “Let 
a man but hire a house within the precincts of your parish, and 
he is a joined member in your Church, tpso facto, though 
he cannot manifest the least kernel of faith, or repentance, 
yea, though he profess himself an atheist, heretic, sorcerer, 
blasphemer, or that which is worse, if worse can be.” Such 
an assembly, however it might be organised or officered, had 
not the constitution of the visible Church of Christ. It was 
not “a spiritual politic body” partaking of an apostolical 
constitution, such, for example, as that of the Church of 
Corinth, “unto which do appertain the oracles of God, sacra- 
ments, censures, government, and ministry ecclesiastical,” . . . 
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and he continues, “ I cannot but confess and profess, though 
with great grief, that it is to us a matter of scruple, which we 
cannot overcome, to give that honour unto it which is due 
from the servants of Christ to the Church of Christ, rightly 
collected and constituted.” 

The apostolical constitution of the Church was the essential 
thing for Robinson, but he also judged as very important the 
apostolical organisation or government. “It is tome a matter 
of great scruple, and conscience to depart one hair’s-breadth 
(extraordinary accidents ever excepted) from their (the 
Apostles’) practice and institution, in anything truly ecclesi- 
astical, though never so small in itself. . . .” 

He may have been too scrupulous in this matter. There 
is no proot that the practice and institutions of the Church 
were everywhere and ever the same, even in the apostolic 
age. Still less is it evident that Jesus and His Apostles 
wished them to remain the same for all time. But the 
apostolic models are guides to us, and anyone who makes 
essential to the idea of the Church anything which is not 
clearly apostolic unchurches the Christians of the first age, 
and does it at his own risks. He is the enemy most to be 
feared. Both in letter and in spirit the Churches of Rome 
and England seemed to Robinson to have been faithless to 
the apostolic ideals. The “Spiritual lordship of the prelacy 
was a mark of Babylon and of Antichrist,” violating not 
simply the letter but the spirit of the New Testament. The 
bishop is “a lord over them, and not a minister and servant 
unto them, and so bears more sway over the profane multitude, 
whereof those Churches most . . . what consist, by lording it 
with his imperious canons, and purse-penalties, than many 
true bishops could do, by their faithful ministry, and service, 
according to Christ’s testament.” In apostolic times “the 
Holy Ghost had appointed sundry overseers or bishops over 
one flock to feed it... . It is, then, the unholy ghost of 
Antichrist which hath devised one bishop over many flocks, 
which he cannot possibly feed, if he would.” The history of 
the Pilgrim Fathers shows us what may be accomplished by 
the abandonment of the Imperialistic ideal of the Christian 
ministry, and the rediscovery of the visible Church. 


‘Iv. 


Among other points of present-day interest in the teaching 
of John Robinson are his views on representative government, 
marriage, and divorce. With regard to representative govern- 
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ment, however necessary or expedient it may be in the State, 
it is out of place in the Church. No Christian who realises 
the meaning of his act will vote by proxy. The decisions of a 
Christian, exercising the most sacred privileges of his calling, 
are his own decisions, and must be taken in full knowledge of 
the actual situation when the voting takes place. The bishop 
or elder or delegate who is representing him may know, but 
the person represented does not know. No man can make a 
Christian decision in the stead of another. This cuts at the 
root of consistorial government whether by elders or bishops. 
Such action is “consonant unto the papists’ implicit faith.” 
It is not necessary in the visible Church, as understood by 
Robinson. 

Marriage is an ordinance of God and to be highly esteemed. 
“The love of the husband to his wife must be like Christ’s to 
his Church.” Yet marriage is not a Church ordinance, and 
no Christian minister should be required to solemnise marriage 
in the Church. It belongs to the ordinances of nature and of 
civil society. ‘There is not necessarily anything specifically 
Christian in it. And there is no direction in the New Testa- 
ment to show that the marriage of even Christian persons 
should be added to the duties of any Church officer. 

In regard to divorce Robinson held that according to the 
teaching of Jesus it was permissible only in the case of adultery. 
In any other circumstances it was not approved by Jesus as a 
sinless act “in the court of heaven.” But Robinson does not 
say definitely that the judgment of the highest tribunal must 
be transferred to the civil courts, and so no Christian magistrate 
be allowed to grant divorce on other grounds. It was not so 
in the Jewish courts. Still the law, he thought, ought to be 
stricter in Christian courts than in Jewish, because Christian 
hearts were less “hard” than Jewish, and so the necessity for 
relaxation was not so pressing. 

Such were some of the opinions and beliefs of a very re- 
markable man, the pastor and guide of a little company of 
men and women who have done more than can be told in 
making possible the freedom of men and the comity of nations. 


H. H. SCULLARD. 
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A PLEA FOR AN EXTENDED 
LECTIONARY. 


THE Rev. J. M. CONNELL. 


I THINK it will be agreed that the main purpose of a religious 
service is to stimulate and express the spirit of worship, and 
that each feature of the service—the hymns, the lessons, the 
prayers, the sermon—should have this end in view. My 
object in this article is to consider how the choice of lessons 
may be made to contribute as fully as possible to the 
furtherance of the general purpose. 

It is in accordance with this purpose that the lessons from 
the Bible are selected. Except among the most extreme 
bibliolaters, it has never been the custom to regard every 
chapter of the Bible as fit for public reading ; and even in the 
most orthodox Churches nowadays many chapters, and 
indeed whole books, are omitted from the lectionary, simply 
because they are felt to be out of harmony with the spirit of 
worship and with the religious views of the worshippers. In 
the endeavour to worship in spirit and in truth, and to avoid 
everything discordant in thought and feeling, the choice of 
lessons from the Bible tends to become more and more 
restricted in many of the Churches. Thus it may be said that 
a Bible has been formed within the Bible, and it is from this 
Bible-within-the-Bible (in some cases a very attenuated one) 
that the lessons are taken. It is important to recognise clearly 
that the Churches generally use a very reduced or restricted 
lectionary as compared with the one they used even twenty or 
thirty years ago. ‘This reduction of the Biblical lectionary has 
been tacitly accepted by the congregations, except for an 
occasional grumble on the part of some member about hearing 
the same old lessons over and over again. In the Church of 
England, where the lessons for each day are fixed by authority, 


this reduction has not taken place; and what | have to say on 
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the point applies only to the Free Churches whose ministers 
have the matter in their own hands. It may be that some of 
these ministers are over-fastidious, and that their choice of 
Biblical lessons is much more limited than it need be, and 
that they should begin to extend their lectionary within the 
Bible itself before going further afield. It is certainly desir- 
able to make renewed and careful search for suitable lessons 
in the Bible; for in confining the choice to the well-known 
and well-loved chapters, as is apt to be done, we miss a great 
deal in the Bible that is of the highest value. Scattered 
throughout its neglected portions are passages too short 
perhaps to be read apart as lessons, but too precious to be 
lost. Some of them might easily be combined so as to form 
distinct readings, and thus the Churches would be made and 
kept familiar with them. 

In attempting, then, to advocate the use of lessons from 
outside the Bible, I must not be understood as seeking in any 
way to discourage the use of those from inside it. That is as 
far as possible from my wish. If it were a question either of 
having the lessons from the Bible or of having them from other 
writings, I should, without hesitation, choose the Bible. I 
yield to no one in my reverence for it, and in grateful apprecia- 
tion of all it has done, and is still capable of doing, for the 
spiritual life of mankind. As I have said elsewhere, “The 
Bible, both for its own supreme merits, and for the consecra- 
tion which the piety of the ages has given to it, must remain 
the book of books for all Christians. It contains the 
foundation-documents of our faith, the title-deeds, as it were, 
of that Kingdom of God of which we are heirs with Christ 
and fellow-citizens with the saints; and to its inspiration is 
due, in a larger measure than it is possible to realise, what- 
ever is greatest and best in the history and literature of 
Christendom.” ? 

As regards the limitations of our lectionary, and the means 
of extending it, we find ourselves, I think, in very much the 
same position as the early Christians. For a time their only 
Bible was the Old Testament; and when the Epistles of St 
Paul and the Gospels and the other writings which now form 
the New Testament began to be read in the Churches in an 
informal way, it was probably never imagined that they would 
by and by take rank with the Old Testament as authoritative 
Scripture.. But, apart from the supreme interest and value 
of these Christian writings, it was found that Christianity, with 
its new and higher thought of divine things, had made a 

1 A Book of Devotional Readings from the Literature of Christendom, p. v. 
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difference in men’s use of the Old Testament. That Testa- 
ment could not be used throughout in the same free way in 
the Christian Church as in the Jewish Synagogue. Large 
portions of it had become a dead letter, superseded by the 
teaching of Christ, out of harmony with the spirit of the new 
age, or only rendered acceptable to that spirit by a process of 
allegorical interpretation which was forced and fanciful. So, 
but for the introduction of the new writings, the Church would 
have found itself with a very restricted lectionary as compared 
with that of the Synagogue. The books of the New Testa- 
ment, however, gradually filled the place of those parts of the 
Old which had fallen into disuse, and they were; of course, of 
vastly richer content, more truly inspired of God and profit- 
able for instruction in righteousness. 

As I have said, we are in much the same position as the 
early Christians in this matter. The new spirit, the new 
science and criticism, the new Christianity of our time, have 
made a difference in our use of the Bible. We find ourselves 
with a greatly restricted lectionary as compared with what our 
fathers had, both as regards the Old Testament and the New. 
Ministers do not find it easy to read out, with assurance and a 
good conscience, stories of miracles that never happened, 
doctrine based on an exploded psychology and _ theology, 
reasonings unlikely to convince, and that they do not want to 
convince ; though, of course, it is necessary sometimes to read 
such things for the sake of the truer and better things that go 
along with them, and to leave it to the intelligence of the 
hearers to make the necessary qualifications and deductions. 

With the utmost desire to make the fullest possible use 
of the Bible, we are faced by the fact that there are large 
portions of it that cannot be used to edification, to the build- 
ing up of the body of Christ in these latter days. What, then, 
are we todo? Are we to rest content with our limited range 
of selection from the Bible, or are we—following the example 
of the early Church—to take the liberty of reading lessons 
also from other sources? To my mind there is but one 
answer to the question. Since the last of the Apostles fell 
asleep, and the canon of the New Testament was closed, there 
has been accumulating a vast treasury of Christian devotional 
literature, and surely it is reasonable to suppose that from such 
a treasury we should be able to bring forth lessons that will 
not be unworthy to take the place of the discarded portions 
of the Bible. If anyone says that even the poorest lesson 
from the Bible is better than the finest that could be read 
from post-Biblical Christian writings, then 1 am afraid that 
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either he does not know these writings, or that there is still 
in him something of the bibliolater; and bibliolatry is not 
appreciation of the Bible, but superstition in regard to it, or, 
at best, appreciation plus superstition. Many of these writings 
have long been canonised in the Christian heart ; they have 
proved their inspiration by their power to inspire, their power 
to promote the life of God in the souls of men. I am not 
arguing that they are worthy to compare with the best 
passages of the Bible—that I would not argue; I am only 
concerned to assert that they are more than worthy to take 
the place of those parts of the Bible which, for one reason or 
another, we do not now feel justified in using. 

But besides taking the place of the discarded portions of 
the Bible, the reading of lessons from post-Biblical writings is 
otherwise, as it appears to me, of great advantage and value. 
It would symbolise, in an unmistakable manner, the change 
that has been brought about in the doctrine of inspiration ; it 
would show that we have really got beyond the notion that 
divine inspiration and revelation ceased when the last of the 
New Testament books was written. In theory many of us 
have long been free from this idea; but.in practice, so far as 
the ritual of our Churches is concerned, we lag behind the 
Church of Rome, which early found a place in its lectionary 
for the Acts of the Martyrs, the writings of the Fathers, and 
the Lives of the Saints. From force of habit we follow the 
custom of reading the lessons from the Bible alone, a custom 
which arose at the time of the Reformation, when the Bible 
was held to be the only book that contained the word of God. 
It is only occasionally in their sermons that ministers can 
speak of the continuity of inspiration since New Testament 
times; but if one lesson were read from outside the Bible 
at each service it would be a constant and impressive witness 
to the truth. Our enlarged conception of inspiration makes, 
as it seems to me, an enlargement of our lectionary both 
reasonable and inevitable. We need not be afraid that by the 
introduction of lessons from other sources, the Biblical ones 
would suffer any depreciation. The Bible would remain the 
chief lesson book. It is the main source of that mighty 
stream of inspiration which has flowed throughout the 
Christian centuries. But we shall be guilty of no disparage- 
ment of the source if we follow the wanderings of the stream, 
a veritable river of life, and drink of its waters, 

And not only would the lesson selected from the writings 
of such men as Justin Martyr, St Augustine, St Anselm, 
St Francis of Assisi, Tauler, Thomas 4 Kempis, Luther, and 
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Bunyan, be an impressive witness to the continuity of divine 
inspiration since the time of the Apostles, but—what is of 
even more importance—it would be a most valuable means of 
deepening and strengthening the life of the Churches. Can 
we, indeed, overestimate the effect which this witness of the 
ages to the reality of divine things might have upon them ? 
The Christians of St Paul’s time were confirmed in the faith 
by being reminded that they were built on the foundation 
of Apostles and prophets; and might not the Churches of our 
day be confirmed in the same faith by being reminded by the 
lessons in their Sunday services that they are built also on 
the foundation of martyrs and saints, and mystics and 
reformers, and puritans and devout philosophers and poets— 
Jesus Christ being still the chief corner-stone ? 

The aim should be to make the public worship as varied 
in its appeal as possible. “A verse may find him who a 
sermon flies,” said George Herbert; and so a reading from 
such writings as I have named may stir the divine life in some 
whom the Bible lesson and the hymns and sermon fail to 
touch. Since the introduction of hymns into the services of 
the Churches about the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
as supplementary to the metrical psalms, no step has been 
taken which seems so likely to enrich and vitalise public 
worship as the reading of lessons from writings that are outside 
the Bible but are, at the same time, one in spirit with it. 

It is of interest to remember that Isaac Watts and those 
who along with him were responsible for the introduction of 
hymns were moved to take this step by the fact that many 
of the Psalms, which their predecessors in the seventeenth 
century had sung without any scruple of conscience, were felt 
to be out of harmony with the spirit of Christian worship and 
with the teaching of the Gospel. Thus the hymns were 
intended to take the place of such of the Psalms as had 
become obsolete and could not be sung without offence to 
the reason and conscience of the worshippers. Their introduc- 
tion met with much stubborn resistance. ‘They were denounced 
as mere “human composures,” by way of contrast with the 
“divine songs of David”; and hardly any names were thought 
too bad to hurl at Watts for his daring innovation. But 
there must be few people now who would not admit that the 
innovation had been completely justified. For many, indeed, 
in these days, the hymns are the most precious part of the 
service. Some people, no doubt, would speak of all non- 
Biblical writings as mere “human composures,” or, at any 

1 See Watts’ prefaces to his Psalms and Hymns. 
Vor, XIX.—No. 1. 7 
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rate, they would use the twentieth-century equivalent of that 
phrase, and would resent the use of any of them as lessons 
in public worship. But those who recognise that other writings 
besides the Biblical ones are inspired of God ought, I think, 
to recognise also that such writings are profitable for instruc- 
tion, and should therefore have a place in the lectionary of 
the Church. This, however, is what some are still disinclined 
to do. They tell us that these non-Biblical writings—St 
Augustine’s Confessions, Thomas 4 Kempis’ Imitation of Christ, 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, and the rest—are excellent for 
private reading, but are not suitable to be read in church, 
except as quotations with which to adorn a sermon—in much 
the same way as people used to tell Isaac Watts that hymns 
were good enough for singing in the home, but were unequal 
to the dignity of public worship. Such a view is, I believe, 
as absolutely mistaken in the one case as it was in the other. 
But whereas, in the case of hymns, people generally would 
have sung them in their family gatherings whether they had 
been allowed to sing them in church or not, we have to 
recognise in the case of devotional books, even the best of 
them, that they are read by few, and that unless they are 
read in public large numbers of people will never get to know 
them at all. In the Church services there is the opportunity 
of making this inheritance of noble and beautiful thought and 
feeling a more common possession ; and shall we, in deference 
to a custom that has lost its justification, let the opportunity 
go unused Sunday after Sunday? Ought these writings to 
be regarded as a mere private possession, reserved for those 
who have the leisure and the inclination to read them and 
to search out the precious things they contain? They are 
of the same spiritual estate as the Bible, and continuous with 
it, bright like it in the sunshine of the divine love, watered 
like it by the streams that make glad the city of God ; differing 
from it, as the Old Testament differs from the New, in having 
flowers of holy thought, wells of devout feeling, and gems 
of divine truth that are all their own. Why, then, should they 
not, like the Bible, be made public, so that the wayfaring men 
among us may rest and be refreshed in their quiet valleys, 
or climb to their sublime heights and enjoy the visions of God 
that are to be had therefrom ? 

It has been argued that the use of non-Biblical lessons 
would widen the breach that separates the liberal Churches 
from the more orthodox. But if the use of such lessons is 
demanded by our own spiritual needs, and brings our services 
more into harmony with the larger and truer views of inspira- 
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tion and revelation, it is surely our duty to take the forward 
step, and leave the other Churches to follow when they will 
and can. No Church can afford to impoverish its own 
religious life in order to please others, and it is not for their 
good or for the good of the world that it should do so. The 
freedom of the Free Churches is a great privilege, but it is 
also a great responsibility ; it has been given them in order to 
take such steps as this whenever they are convinced of the 
desirability of them, and if they fail to do so they fail to 
discharge their special mission. But, speaking from consider- 
able experience, I venture to say that | have not found that 
the reading of the non-Biblical lesson tends to separate one 
Church from another; and [ am certain that the reading of 
such a lesson often helps those who hear it to think more 
kindly of other denominations. A lesson from Thomas a 
Kempis, or St Francis de Sales, or Fénelon draws them into 
closer sympathy with all that is best in the Church of Rome; 
a lesson from Richard Hooker or William Law warms them 
towards the Church of England ; one from Calvin draws their 
affection towards the Calvinists ; one from Bunyan makes them 
more friendly towards the Baptists; one from George Fox or 
Robert Barclay or John Woolman makes them realise and 
love the spirit of Quakerism; one from Wesley brings them 
closer to his followers; and surely, in thus cultivating those 
friendly feelings in themselves towards other religious bodies, 
they are doing much to establish the only kind of union that 
really matters, the spiritual union that transcends all dogmatic 
and ecclesiastical divisions and constitutes the One Holy 
Catholic Church of Christ. 

It will be observed that I have pleaded only for the 
inclusion of Christian devotional writings in our lectionary, 
and have said nothing of the literature of other faiths. Is not 
this literature also, in its way and measure, inspired of God ? 
I should be the last to deny that it is; and I would admit 
that there are occasions when non-Christian writings may be 
used as lessons; as, for instance, when the sermon is dealing 
with one of these faiths a lesson from its sacred scriptures 
would be quite appropriate. But such non-Christian lessons 
should, I think, be exceptional. We and our Churches are 
Christian ; we have been nurtured in the Christian tradition ; 
and Christianity is the mother-tongue of our souls and of our 
religious services. It is the Christian voices, therefore, that 
we want as a rule to hear Sunday by Sunday, not those of 
aliens. It is just here, as it seems to me, that some believers 
in an extended lectionary have made a mistake. On the 
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principle that the scriptures of other faiths are inspired of 
God, they have read a lesson, say, from The Sacred Books 
of the East, and they have been surprised that it left the people 
cold and gave little satisfaction to themselves. But surely it 
is to be recognised that the forms of thought and expression 
which inspiration assumes differ greatly according to the 
different mental and spiritual characteristics of the peoples 
addressed. What may appeal very deeply to a Hindu or a 
Chinaman may not stir any devotional feeling in an English- 
man. ‘There are many voices in the world, and none of them 
is without significance for some people ; but it is the Christian 
voices that are most significant for us. This difference of 
appeal is, I think, a plain fact of psychology, and we have to 
reckon with it in our choice of lessons. 

As I have already said, the chief place in our lectionary 
should still be reserved for the Bible. By reading the first 
lesson partly from the Old Testament and partly from the 
New, the scruples of some worshippers may be satisfied. I 
am all for lengthening the lessons at the expense of the 
sermon, which in many Churches is much too long. ‘The 
main purpose of the service is, I repeat, to stimulate and 
express the spirit of worship, and the lessons have at least 
as important a function in this respect as the sermon. 

In the selection of lessons from _post-Biblical writings, 
the utmost care should be taken. We do well to be jealous 
for the dignity of public worship, and the lesson must accord 
with that dignity, like everything else in the service. As a 
rule it will be wise to read from books that have an established 
authority in the minds of men, books that have long proved 
their value in private devotion, and been canonised in the 
heart of Christendom. The best example of such books is, 
perhaps, 7'he Imitation of Christ, which, as George Eliot said, 
has “turned bitter waters into sweet . . . and remains to all 
time a lasting record of human needs and human consolations.” 
The use of such books will help to disarm prejudice and to 
commend the practice of post-Biblical reading to every man’s 
conscience in the sight of God. Once it becomes customary, 
we shall realise how greatly it adds to the interest and helpful- 
ness and enrichment of the service. 


J. M. CONNELL. 


Lewes. 
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SCIENCE AND LIFE. 
F. C. S. SCHILLER, D.Sc. 


Lire has always been unmanageable. From the moment it 
was created it turned out otherwise than it should. It was 
intended to be good, but, alas, it usually prefers to go to the 
bad. “But that is on account of its endowment with Free 
Will!” cried the more ingenuous theologians. The grimmer 
sort, with a juster appreciation of its innate perversity, pre- 
destined it wholesale to eternal damnation. Both, however, 
were such devotees of the dead letter of tradition that they could 
not master the alphabet of spiritual progress. Hence they 
could not solve the mystery of Life, which is a perennial spring 
of novelties. It eluded all their dogmas, or rather, subtly 
transformed them into satisfactions of its cravings—which is 
why all the heavens become visions of fulfilled desire, and all 
the Creeds remain invulnerable to the shafts of reason; also 
why all religions are so different in practice from what they 
seem to be in theory. Practically not one of them is able to 
control Life. It persists in going on much the same all the 
world over, and exploits them all. All the religions are about 
equally efficient, and pretty well agreed about what is wrong 
with Life; but they have not succeeded in controlling it. 

Next the philosophers took on Life. They “ reflected” on 
it, and, Narcissus-like, too often fell in love with their pale 
reflections. They “analysed” it, in a harmless, futile way 
that did not cut it up or hurt it. They “speculated” about it, 
with minds that mirrored just the one wretched, infinitesimal, 
individual “ aspect” of it that appealed to them personally, 
which they took to be “universal.” They confined it in 
“categories,” and tried to coerce it with chains of “logical 
necessity.” But no logical necessity could secure it, and it 
passed as easily through a category as through a colloid 
membrane. So the philosophers retired hurt, betook them- 
selves to the pure contemplation of the infinite inane, and, as 
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supine spectators of the suprasensible, gloated over the bloodless 
battles of their categories and the dialectical evolutions of 
principles too “ sacred ” to be applicable to the sordid particulars 
of life and action. Life has clearly been too much both for 
Religion and Philosophy ! 

But in the fairy tales it is always the youngest brother that 
carries off the prize or princess. Now Science is going to have 
a try. It feels that it is the hero of the hour, and that life 
must be rendered fit for heroes. It has publicly been recog- 
nised to be of national importance, and the man in every street 
is quite convinced that no limit can be set to the future develop- 
ments of poison gas and high explosives. Ergo Chemistry 
may cherish a well-founded hope to be a match for Life. Also 
the British business man has discovered that there is money 
in chemistry, especially if you can get the Government to 
provide you with capital upon inadequate security. 

Wherefore Professor Soddy, the brilliant and revolutionary 
researcher whom Oxford has recently recovered from Aberdeen, 
has become the champion of Science. He has written a 
brilliant and revolutionary book, called it Science and Life, 
and gone on the warpath, resplendent in the finest British 
dyes, professedly indeed to tomahawk the humanities and to 
endow research with all the laboratory equipment it can use, 
but really to show us how to take Life scientifically. He is 
not indeed the first brave who has set out from a chemical 
laboratory on this adventure; in Ostwald’s Naturphilosophie 
he had a doughty predecessor. Nor perhaps does his fascin- 
ating book contain anything—not even the suggestion (p. 74) 
that man may be “essentially insane” — quite so delicious 
as the definition by which Ostwald rendered all philosophic 
questions pseudo-problems. But undoubtedly he does mighty 
execution upon the enemies of Science, from the Carnegie 
Trustees to the merest Mods. don. I am filled with admira- 
tion of his book—it has set me thinking, furiously, and moved 
me to raise some questions. 

For to think is to doubt, and, if I ask myself whether 
Professor Soddy has proved his case and made good the claim 
of his Science to control Life, I have my doubts. Life is so 
intractable, so unamenable to scientific method. Even if we 
sternly disallow its claim to freedom as an impudent defiance 
of the demand of Science for a calculable order of events, does 
it not exhibit other habits which are hardly less objectionable ? 
Do not the facts remain that it grows and transforms itself by 
what Science can only describe as “ accidental variations,” and 
that it generates, at every instant of its career, a spice of 
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novelty, which is never wholly reducible to anything old ? 
With all its loyalty to the “cause of Science,” psychology can 
only slur this awkward habit over, not deny it. Moreover, 
has not Life most reprehensibly set itself to run counter to 
the downward trend of cosmic energy, and, thanks to the 
invention of chlorophyll, to some extent succeeded? Was it 
not Life that stored up the coal and oil we are now wasting 
so hideously and with such prodigious prodigality? Even as 
a chemist the simplest plant is still the superior of Professor 
Soddy. It can make chlorophyll, and he can’t. 

Still, I will not question that in the end the laboratory 
will learn to manufacture all that the living body does, the 
more so that there are other doubts to raise about Professor 
Soddy’s arguments. To be candid, they seem to me to be 
pervaded by a number of implicit contradictions. Not that 
I grudge him, or any progressive thinker, the right to express 
his thought in contradictory terms. Not being a formal 
logician, I do not at once denounce a verbal “ contradiction ” 
as a conclusive proof of error; I recognise that the meaning 
of no term in scientific use can really be fixed, because it must 
continually be expanding, to take in our growing knowledge. 
Professor Soddy’s challenge to the Chemical Society! to offer 
£1,000,000 (which it has not got) for an up-to-date definition 
of the “element” and the “ atom” that shall be intelligible to 
a first-year student of chemistry, can quite well be met by 
glorying in the rapid evolution of these notions. But such 
*‘ contradictions ” are scientifically justified, and are not what 
troubles me. The contradictions that seem sometimes to vitiate 
Professor Soddy’s reasoning arise from a different source. 
They are not verbal strains generated in old terms by their 
extension to new situations, but survivals (largely emotional) 
of old ways of feeling, after their intellectual grounds have been 
removed by the advance of knowledge. And the objection to 
them is that they lead to relapses into obsolete ways of 
thinking and render nugatory the effect of the new truths. 

As our first illustration of such a contradiction we may 
consider what should be the effect of the new theory of radio- 
activity on the old assumptions that matter and energy are un- 
create and indestructible. These assumptions were, of course, 
never proven facts, but essentially methodological—i.e. the 
simplest and most natural assumptions wherewith to approach 
the facts,—and the physicist ought never to have regarded them 
as dogmas, seeing that all his “ proofs ” of them presupposed the 
principles to be established. But this might well escape notice, 

1 Science and Life, p. 116. 
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seeing how prone the human mind is everywhere to turn its 
methodological assumptions into metaphysical doctrines. The 
error of the physicist was pardonable, and almost inevitable. 
When, however, the theory of the spontaneous dissociation of 
the atom was adopted as the interpretation of the marvellous 
facts of radio-activity, the logical situation should have become 
clear. It plainly pointed to the corollaries that the atom was 
as little immutable as were its combinations, and that in every 
case it had probably come into being and was destined to pass 
away, though so far this behaviour had only been established 
as the habit of the uranium and thorium families. These new 
facts should have sufficed to discredit the dogma of the in- 
destructibility of matter. They definitely proved that the 
experimental evidence by which this indestructibility was 
supported had been grossly inadequate, and that we had never 
really been in a position to decide whether matter was increas- 
ing, decreasing, or constant in amount. They should at least 
have suggested to us that since “atoms” were generated from 
“electrons ” “positive” and “negative” (? male and female), 
were born and died and had a definite (average) period of 
“life,” they might presently be found to be capable also of 
breeding, although we had not yet detected this habit in an 
(approximately) stationary population. 

Again, if the physical universe is really uncreate and eternal, 
how is it that the uranium and thorium in it, and indeed all 
the other perishable substances it contains, have not long ago 
passed into their “end-products” (if such there are)? Must 
we not revert to the doctrine of creation and admit that it 
was no mere “myth”? Or shall we prefer to believe that 
radio-activity may conceivably be an acquired habit, and proves 
that the “inanimate” world is alive enough unpredictably to 
change its habits on occasion? We can postulate, of course, 
a converse process of atomic reconstruction, and even claim to 
have observed it ; but that too, in so far as it is not an illusion, 
is not a fact (so far), but a methodological assumption. It is 
mere blindness therefore, or lingering prejudice, to deny that 
the new facts definitely point to a beginning, and an end, of 
the cosmic process, and reinforce the implications that were 
latent in the irreversibility of the course of nature and the 
“dissipation of energy,” which was always a covert way of 
denying the conservation of energy. I conclude that it is an 
error of tactics for Professor Soddy to call up the old guard 
of mechanical materialism, as he does in his address on 
«« Matter, Energy, Consciousness, and Spirit.” 

I pass, secondly, to Professor Soddy’s dicta on the subject 
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of Truth (absolute, pure, scientific, and commercial) and our 
proper feelings and attitude towards it. 

As might be expected, he is quite sound, and admirably 
clear, on the nature of scientific truth, the sort with which he 
is really familiar. It is the child of hypothesis and testing, 
and holds its rank just so long as there is no reason to suspect 
it of error. When it is convicted, it is promptly executed, 
and replaced by a better, descended from itself. “The measure 
of the exactness and extent of our knowledge of the inanimate 
universe is shown by our powers of controlling it and guiding 
it to serve our ends. In the inaccessible regions of space the 
test is prediction, but, with regard to the phenomena around us, 
in addition to this, imitation and control follow understanding 
and are the signs that we are on safe ground.”* So the man 
of science is unperturbed by the vicissitudes of truth, which 
are incidental to its growth ; the continuity of the succession 
is not broken, and his “sense of direction” is not deceived. 
He finds this sort of truth so satisfying that at bottom he 
cares for no other.? All of which is simply an expression of 
what modern philosophy calls the pragmatic theory of truth, 
and suffices to discriminate real knowledge from spurious. 

But unfortunately Professor Soddy does not always content 
himself with scientific truth. He does not quite discard the 
notion of absolute truth as a blunder incompatible with 
scientific method. He retains it as a ghost, impalpable and 
“ unattainable.” * He recognises also a pure love of truth for 
its own sake, which is sometimes “ overwhelming,” ‘ but fails 
to specify upon what sorts of truth this manifestation of our 
cognitive instinct should be bestowed. Clearly the answers to 
this question will make a difference. If the only truth we 
love is absolute and unattainable, our affection will be wasted or 
mocked by illusions. If, on the other hand, it is directed upon 
commercially valuable researches, we shall be enabled to serve 
both God and Mammon. But in neither case is the purity and 
ardour of our affection any guarantee of the value of our object. 
Professor Soddy fully recognises that our love of truth may be 
frittered away on unprofitable researches. He disapproves of 
dissipating effort on “ the most useless and uninteresting parts 
of mathematics,” ° and ‘“‘knows from experience in scientific 
research how easy it is to immerse oneself in a subject that 
was fascinating to a past generation, and waste time in the 
minutiz of still ungleaned detail, until one finds oneself in a 

1 Science and Life, p. 161. Italics mine. Cf. pp. 154-156. 


2 Ibid., pp. 159-160. 8 [bid., pp. 155, 160. 
¢ Ibid. p. 189. 5 Ibid., p. 81. 
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backwater which the main tide of discovery has left long 
since, and wherein one can waste a lifetime, which, if spent 
among the real outposts of knowledge, would have resulted in 
substantial and permanent progress being made.”' Clearly 
the “pure love of truth” must not be allowed to run amok, 
and even in “ pure ” science there is need of intelligent selection 
of remunerative subjects of research ! 

I would suggest therefore that the time has come for 
scientific men to drop these misleading phrases altogether. 
They are simply part of the traditional cant of the old “liberal ” 
education which prided itself on being “useless.” But they 
express neither what they mean nor what they want. What 
they want is to be left alone by the commercially-minded, and 
to be left free to pursue what they perceive to be the most 
promising clues of their subject, without being challenged at 
every step and turn to produce something that has an im- 
mediate practical application and can be patented. In this 
they are quite right; but they should not try to make out 
that random exploration of a subject guided only by curiosity 
is more likely to conduct them to important discoveries than 
the definite incitement of an urgent unsolved problem. What 
they mean is the psychological truism that personal interest 
(generated by whatever ends, hopes, or illusions) must always 
be the immediate stimulus to research, What they say, 
however, plays straight into the hands of those who pretend, 
for purposes of their own, that the more useless knowledge is 
the higher and holier it becomes. This, which is false of all 
that is truly knowledge—though it long seemed to quench the 
questionings of the young (and also of their parents) who 
wanted to know what was the use of what they were taught,— 
has broken down in consequence of the war and has finally 
wrecked the old liberal education to which it had treacherously 
allied itself: it will wreck scientific education similarly, if the 
interests of the specialist are not subordinated to that of his 
subject. 

This remark leads on, thirdly, to the question of the adequacy 
of Professer Soddy’s educational policy, and of the reforms he 
advocates in academic constitutions. His main contention 
is that it is vitally necessary to demand research, and to insist 
that universities shall justify themselves by adding to the sum 
of knowledge. This need he does not exaggerate, but he hardly 
realises how difficult it is to organise universities so that they 
will actually perform this function to any notable extent. 
He perceives, indeed, that education and examination, when 

1 Science and Life, p. 198. 
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prosecuted with the implacable zeal that is customary in this 
country, are serious obstacles in the path of his ideal. But he 
has not realised that there are others, no less serious and more 
subtle, which are rooted in the very nature of the professor as 
such, and in his necessary relations to his subject and to the 
institution which appoints him. 

It is usual to suppose that human institutions exist to 
realise some purpose, to satisfy some need. But experience 
shows that when the institution has been set up, it tends to 
operate so as to defeat the purpose, and to frustrate the desire, 
to which it owes its being. ‘The practical difficulty is always 
how to prevent this. How, ¢.g., are churches to be prevented 
from killing religion, by deadening and starving the spiritual 
instincts, and forcing those in whom they are strong and pro- 
gressive to accommodate their pace, in the ecclesiastical convoy- 
system, to that of the slowest and least sensitive? How can 
law be hindered from defeating the ends of justice, how can 
teaching be organised so as not to starve the appetite for 
knowledge? To counteract these tendencies is a matter de- 
manding thought and effort upon which Royal Commissions 
might profitably be employed; for every institution, like the 
living body, generates toxic by-products and waste products, 
and in the end is choked by them, if they are not effectively 
purged away. 

Now the professor is an institution of this sort. So soon 
as he is appointed his interests and those of his subject begin 
to diverge. His subject demands to be made accessible and 
intelligible, attractive and progressive, in order that its influence 
may be spread wide over the minds of men. But if he pandered 
to these demands, he would die of overwork. What is even 
worse, he would lose caste. His colleagues, the other pro- 
fessors in his subject, would denounce him as a revolutionary, 
who pits his wild vagaries against the approved wisdom of 
the ages and upsets men’s minds (meaning their stereotyped 
lectures), as a disregarder of trade-union rules who will not 
limit his output to what conduces to the comfort of academic 
life, and, worst of all, as a “ populariser,” who degrades the 
dignity of his subject to the level of the average intelligence. 
“ And what we can understand,” they will justly say, “we 
despise.” He, therefore, feeling that a “ populariser” cannot 
be popular, declines to be a blackleg. In 99 cases out of 
100 he seeks safety and honour in the opposite policy. The 
more conservative he becomes the more he pleases those whose 
minds have ceased to advance and to assimilate new truth 
—that is the old men who appoint and promote him. The more 
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abstruse he becomes, the fewer he has to teach, the more he 
is respected, the less he is exposed to criticism. Omne ignotum 
pro magnifico. If he can contrive to develop a specialty that 
can be entered only through a technical language of his own 
invention, he becomes a “ greatest living authority,” and is 
perfectly safe. Of course he kills his subject in the process, 
so far as human interest or influence is concerned; but he 
has his reward. No wonder William James, observing all this, 
once said to me, in the course of a talk about the unprogres- 
siveness of philosophy, “ After all, Schiller, the natural enemy of 
every subject is the professor thereof!” No wonder, too, that 
there is considerable consensus among professors that their 
value must not be judged by their output, and that the 
spectacle of a professor who has triumphantly destroyed his 
subject, and is flourishing on the proceeds of his crime, is 
familiar to every academic institution. 

All these tendencies are naturally as rampant in Science as in 
other subjects. They might be even more so, were it not that, 
unlike the latter, the sciences have a peculiar safeguard. ‘They 
cannot wholly disavow the belief that knowledge is power, 
and cut themselves off from the reference to application and 
the control of events. For they are continually appealing 
to each other for help in their perplexities, and demanding 
that science A, say mathematics, shall conduct researches 
which can be used by science B, say physics. This is in itself 
just as much an infringement of the independence and “ purity” 
of the science as is the pressure put on it to produce something 
of commercial value. But it is just as salutary, because it 
guides its development in the right directions, and protects 
it against the ravages of the murderous professor. The latter, 
on the other hand, is the main reason why the sciences are 
ever growing more technical, and narrowing themselves down 
to affairs of highly dehumanised specialists, who are devoid 
of interest in anything outside their specialty, and indeed 
incapable of understanding it. He is the reason also for 
* Britain’s neglect of Science.” For there was a time, not so 
many years ago, when the influence of Science over the minds 
and feelings of men was appreciably greater than it is now. 
But that was a time when Science did not scorn to express 
itself intelligibly, and its great experts, like Darwin and 
Huxley, did not dread to be popular and disdain to be demo- 
cratic. In those days Science actually existed as a social fact, 
comparable with Religion. Now it exists no longer. It has 
been dismembered, like the giant Ymir. We now have no 
Science, but only sciences, each separated from its nearest 
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neighbour by insuperable tariff-walls of technical terminology, 
and when scientists try to co-operate, they are stopped by 
the confusion of tongues. If Science has lost prestige and 
influence, has it not done so by its own act, and deservedly ? 

I am not among those, who, judging upon too superficial 
a consideration of the facts, declare that Science is inherently 
unfit to form the staple of a really liberal and general education, 
and that the classics have any natural monopoly of broadening 
influence. It has been proved over and over again that they 
can be turned into hotbeds of pedantry and every educational 
vice. I cannot readily forget that it was the scholars of the 
Renaissance who killed Latin as the living tongue of inter- 
national communication, by decreeing that no idea and no 
phrase that had not found expression in the works of Cicero 
should be admitted into Latin prose. And I am ready to admit 
that it is quite possible to conceive the curriculum even of 
Litere Humaniores as a divine opportunity for thoroughly ob- 
fuscating the mind of youth and rendering it impenetrable to 
any novelty of thought. Indeed, something of the sort is not 
uncommonly tried, not only at Oxford. Still the broad fact 
remains that the traditional education has on the whole been 
mindful of man’s proper study and concerned itself with human 
nature as a whole, and has often succeeded in opening up the 
mind, whereas the scientific man has too often scorned, myopic- 
ally, to look beyond the borders of his specialty. 

Consequently those who devoutly hold that Knowledge 
is one, and is no “Brownian movement” of sciences, each 
chaotically struggling for its own hand, and, moreover, that 
Knowledge is good and that ever since Adam took a nibble 
at the fruit of the Tree of Knowledge and failed to perceive 
that it was the Tree of Life, men have erred in thinking it 
bad, and imagining, in the teeth of experience, that the fear of 
wisdom is the beginning of virtue, and that the multiplication 
of knowledge is the multiplication of misery, have a difficult 
choice. Are they to cling to the old “ humanities ” that recog- 
nise, however imperfectly, the unity of human nature, or to 
deliver themselves over to the scientific specialist who will 
mince them up, body and soul? Or shall they try to persuade 
him that: his specialty needs mitigating by philosophy, con- 
ceived as a correlating of scientific principles and methods ? 

This choice really exists also for the scientific specialist. For 
unless he can grow some esprit de corps and sense of scientific 
solidarity, so as to combine and agree upon some common 
policy, it is morally certain that he will continue to be ex- 
ploited, and remain an instrument in the hands of the rulers of 
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the world, powerless for good but with an infinite power to 
harm. For the world’s actual rulers, as Professor Soddy points 
out, are, as ever, ignorant, stuffed with effete ideas, and mostly 
savages at heart. On the other hand, it seems simple enough, 
on paper, to dethrone the old types ofruler. The “ British Ass ” 
would merely have to turn itself into a trade-union, and keep 
its knowledge to itself, in order to rule the British masses. If 
it would only refrain from the “ criminal lunacy ” of publishing 
the secrets of science broadcast, it would speedily become, not 
only more powerful, but also richer and more progressive than 
Science now is anywhere. But, alas, the scientific world is not 
united, and so long as its spirit remains specialistic it cannot 
unite. 

If it ever does, its first, most urgent and most difficult task 
will be to render human nature fit to be trusted with more 
power over nature. Or, in other words, to insure society 
against catastrophic disruption by internal forces and inherent 
vices. ‘This would demand the construction of a really 
efficacious science of ethics, which would not be content to 
rehearse time-worn platitudes about (inapplicable) “ principles,” 
but would be willing to tackle la béte humaine, and in co- 
operation with an operative psychology and a eugenical biology, 
would remould man into a creature such as he never yet has 
been, viz. one able to control and harmonise his passions. 

If this effort is not undertaken, and that soon, it is entirely 
possible that his Science may be the death of man. Not 
because it is intrinsically hostile to human life, but because it 
will enable him to indulge in his devastating instincts to a 
fatal extent. That is the last, and very serious, danger that 
besets the relations of Science to Life. 

Or shall I rather say, the penultimate? For it would be 
unworthy of the candour with which this article has abounded, 
if I suppressed a final fear with which Professor Soddy’s 
activities alarm me. It strikes me that, with the best inten- 
tions, he may be an extremely dangerous man. He is, one 
understands, like his former colleague, Sir Ernest Rutherford, 
at Cambridge, pertinaciously tampering with the integrity of 
the atom, in order, of course, to unlock the vast stores of 
energy it contains. He makes it quite clear that, if he 
succeeded, the energy at man’s command would be multiplied 
a millionfold, and be practically inexhaustible. There need 
then be no more poverty, because we should be rich beyond 
the dreams of avarice. A world of such nowveaux riches 
might well inspire the social philosopher with the gravest 
apprehensions. 
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But now suppose that Professor Soddy did not quite 
succeed, but came within an ace of it. Suppose, that is, that 
he discovered how to start the disintegrating of the atom, but 
not how to control the process or to stop it. Fortunately 
“atoms” appear to behave like sturdy individualists, and to 
be highly indifferent to the Bolshevism of disintegrating neigh- 
bours. Still, their stability depends on motions of vibration, 
and if the shattering of atoms were artificially accelerated, 
vibrations might be started that would prove irresistibly in- 
fectious. And then would not the rhythmic vibrations that 
shattered the first atoms spread, with the speed of alpha-par- 
ticles, and attack their neighbours? Every atom would become 
more dangerous than a 12-inch shell. And there would be 
20,000,000,000 or so of such projectiles in every pin-point of 
“matter.” So, almost in the twinkling - of an eye, a cosmic 
conflagration would ensue, the famous éxzvpwors philosophy had 
prophesied, and make a holocaust of man and all his works. 
A few years after, the (relatively backward) astronomers on a 
luckier planet of a distant sun would record the outbreak of a 
“new star” with a “strong helium line in its spectrum,” as 
the after-glow of human effort. Thus, finally, would Science 
triumph and settle its account with Life! 


F. C. S. SCHILLER. 


Oxrorp. 





THE FUTURE OF PROTESTANTISM IN 
* AUSTRALIA. 


Rev. A. R. OSBORN, M.A., 
Melbourne, Australia. 


PROTESTANTISM in Australia is drifting. Whatever the ulti- 
mate explanation of this may be, the drift is actual, and it 
may be taken as a basal fact that, unless a distinct change 
takes place in the immediate future, Protestantism as a reli- 
gious force in Australia will steadily decline. During the war, 
more especially ‘at the commencement, it was hoped that the 
serious issues involved would awaken the people to a new sense 
of obligation in matters of religion. Similar hopes were enter- 
tained in Britain, and there as here they have proved vain. It 
is probable that even the temporary effects were less in 
Australia than in the old lands. Australia did not feel the 
strain of the war as Britain did. There was no war here: 
there were no air raids: there was no food shortage. To us 
the war was rather an echo of horrible happenings far off, than 
a thing present and immediate in its danger. The full horrors 
were not realised by us, and, although we were touched when 
we lost our loved ones on the battlefield, we could not but 
look upon the struggle as a thing remote. Certainly the war 
did not awaken us to greater seriousness in religion, and, now 
that it is over, our spiritual condition is, if anything, worse 
than it was six years ago. 

Even before the war broke out, the state of Protestantism 
was such as to cause apprehension to serious men in its ranks. 
The outward and visible signs of decay were to be clearly seen. 
The churches were no longer full: many of them were almost 
empty. Here and there a popular speaker drew a crowd, but, 
even where crowds gathered, there was no sign of a revival. 
As in older lands, the old-fashioned Sunday had passed, never 
to return. People were escaping from the bustle of the city 
at the week-end to refresh themselves with the pure air of the 


country or the sea, and the week-enders were seldom church- 
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attenders at the places to which they went. An even more 
serious indication of decline was the failure to retain the young 
people in the Sunday school or in the church. ‘There were 
other signs too, such as the decline in the educational status of 
candidates offering themselves for the Christian ministry. All 
combined to show that for a time at least Protestantism 
was drifting. 
One of the peculiar effects of the war was the revival of 
litical Protestantism. It would be most unjust to Roman 
Catholics generally to suggest that their Church was not loyal 
to the Empire. during the war. Roman Catholic lads fought 
side by side with their Protestant comrades, and in the great 
struggle religious differences were subordinated to a senti- 
ment of brotherhood. Unfortunately, another factor was at 
work at home, producing discord. The Irish question in- 
fluenced opinion here. Some of the Roman Catholic leaders 
condemned England for her treatment of Ireland. They 
opposed the Nationalist Party, and in their opposition 
went so far as to seek a friendly understanding with an 
extreme section of the Labour Party which was opposed to 
the war and was ever ready to act as apologist for Germany. 
To the onlooker it seemed that in this alliance the Church of 
Rome was making a vigorous bid for political power in both 
State and Commonwealth. Finally the purpose became so 
evident that Protestants awoke to its meaning. A Protestant 
Federation sprang into being, not as the result of any deep 
religious motive, but as a patriotic and anti-Catholic organisa- 
tion. Many Protestants held aloof from it, just as many 
Roman Catholics held aloof from the anti-British policy advo- 
cated by some of their leaders. It cannot be said that the 
community generally joined the Federation. The average Aus- 
tralian dislikes religious quarrelling. When Roman Catholics 
and Protestants begin to dispute, he is inclined to exclaim: 
A plague on both your houses!” Nevertheless, the combined 
sentiments of patriotism and Protestantism did for a time give 
vigour to the Federation, and it even seemed that the Protest- 
ant Churches might recover by means of it something of their 
old power and enthusiasm. In the Commonwealth elections 
held at the close of 1919 the Federation took an active part, 
declaring itself to be in favour of the Nationalist policy, to 
be whole-heartedly loyal, and above all to be opposed at all 
costs to political Roman Catholicism. There can be no doubt 
that this anti-Roman feeling was in no small measure respon- 
sible for the decisive defeat of the Labour Party at the polls. 
The Protestant Federation may therefore claim to have justi- 
Vor. XIX.—No. 1. 8 
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fied itself as a political organisation, but not even its most 
enthusiastic advocates would declare that it has in any way 
influenced the religious life of the community. Its policy is 
negative, and it will survive as long as Roman Catholic leaders 
declare in any aggressive manner that their aim is to obtain 
political power. As a factor in the revival of Protestantism 
generally it must be neglected. 

What then is to be the future of Protestantism in Australia ? 
The drift is so serious that it must end in ruin if it cannot be 
checked. The question is, can it be checked? and, if so, how ? 
One answer given to the question is that to avert disaster the 
Protestant Churches must unite, so that they may be able to 
present a solid front to their adversaries. For many years 
negotiations have been carried on in Australia for organic union 
between different denominations. There was even a movement 
to secure union between the Anglican and the Presbyterian 
Churches. ‘To this the question of orders forms an insuper- 
able barrier. Nevertheless, negotiations did take place, and 
they were characterised by a high seriousness on the part of 
the negotiating representatives. Various suggestions were 
made for overcoming the difficulty of orders. One was that 
all the clergy of the uniting Churches should be reordained. 
This was scarcely taken seriously. Another proposal was 
more ingenious. It was an attempt to carry the position 
without a frontal attack. It was suggested that the question 
of orders should not be discussed at all, but that, if the 
principle of government by bishops were admitted, the 
Church of England might consider whether the welfare of the 
Church as a whole might not warrant a special and extra- 
ordinary measure, whereby Anglicans would accept as on an 
equality with themselves in the privileges attaching to a 
priest’s orders all ministers in the Churches uniting with them, 
no matter what the manner of their ordination might have 
been. The suggestion was ingenious but not practicable, and 
with the recognition of this fact the proposals for organic union 
between the Anglican and Presbyterian Churches dropped. 

It has been otherwise with the movement among non- 
episcopal Churches. Negotiations between the Presbyterian, 
Methodist, and Congregational Churches have now advanced 
so far that the committees entrusted with the negotiations 
have been able to lay definite proposals before the governing 
bodies of the Churches concerned. There are many reasons 
why union is desirable in a country like Australia. It is a 
land of great distances, and in country places the preaching 
stations are usually miles apart. The result is that much 
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of a minister’s time is spent upon the roads. Denominational 
competition leads to sad waste of effort. One little country 
place may have in it four or five ministers or home missionaries 
belonging to different denominations, who are competing with 


each other, while there are other places where no service is 


held because no minister is available. It would be far better 
to have united effort. ‘There would then be no competition ; 
ministers would receive a better salary without having to 
travel such great distances, and the people generally would 
be better served. The need for economy of effort is one of 
the great reasons advanced for Church union. It weighs 
heavily with the Methodist Church, which is by nature a 
pioneer in bush and other home mission work. Methodist 
congregations have not yet been consulted, but conferences 
and synods of the Church have for the most part voted in 
favour of union. ‘The only serious opposition has come from 
local preachers, who think that the proposed polity does not 
make sufficient provision for lay effort and its due recognition 
in Church courts. Congregationalists also are in favour of 
union. The Congregational Church in Australia is not 
strong, and it has so many affinities with Presbyterianism that 
there seems to be no valid reason why the two bodies should 
not unite. Both have modified their polity in a practical 
way to meet the needs of a new land, and in doing so they 
have drawn nearer to each other. Consequently nothing 
but sentimental reasons need keep them apart. Sentiment is, 
however, a strong factor, and it makes itself felt distinctly in 
a historical Church. It is influencing many Presbyterians 
against the union proposals. As far as can be seen, about 
two-thirds of the members of Presbyterian Church courts are 
in favour of union, but the remaining third are strongly and 
even vehemently opposed. A “Church Defence Association ” 
has been formed, and its members are resolved to remain 
Presbyterians at all costs. What under these circumstances 
will the majority do? They may feel that union is essential, 
and they may decide to go on, leaving the settlement of 
property questions to Act of Parliament. If they do so, it 
will mean that the present Presbyterian Church will be 
divided. If, on the other hand, they resolve that union is 
impossible without the agreement of practically all, the union 
movement will receive a set-back for many years. 

That which gives to the question of union such importance 
is that it is vitally linked to the problem of Protestantism in 
Australia. Those who advocate it say that it will result in a 
revival of Protestantism. ‘They maintain that what Australia 
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needs above all else is a strong evangelical Church, which could 
speak with power and authority on great subjects, and that the 
forming of such a Church would awaken enthusiasm and give 
fresh life. If this really would be the case, the duty of those con- 
cerned is evident—they should press on with union at all costs. 
But will this result necessarily follow? There are various con- 
siderations which must be taken into account before it can be 
accepted as certain that union means new life. ‘The Churches 
which are negotiating for union admit that their spiritual life 
is weak. Each seems to be hoping that the other will give 
him something he does not himself possess. A _ leading 
Methodist minister recently stated in a conference of 
Methodists that Presbyterians were hoping they would gain 
in evangelical fervour by the importation of live Methodists 
through union. “ ‘They are mistaken,” he said ; “ we have not 
got that evangelical fervour which we are supposed to possess.” 
The fact is that evangelical fervour is at a low ebb in all three 
Churches negotiating for union. Will the union of three luke- 
warm Churches make one vigorous and efficient united Church ? 

It may be taken as an axiom that vigorous life in a Church 
can only come when the members of that Church believe with 
all their heart and soul that they have a gospel for humanity 
which has been entrusted to them in order that they may 
proclaim it. When Luther nailed his theses to the church 
door at Wittenberg, he felt that the very essence of the Gospel 
was at stake, and he was prepared to maintain his case or die. 
That is the spirit of all great reformers, and it was the spirit 
which provided the motive power in all Protestant Churches 
at their inception. Each Protestant Church believed that it 
stood for truth, and the divisions of Protestantism were due 
in large measure to the great sincerity of those who held 
divergent views. ‘To them their creed and their polity were 
matters of principle, and they were prepared to separate from 
others to maintain them. ‘That their descendants are now 
willing to sink old differences may be due to clearer vision and 
increased broad-mindedness, but it may be due equally well to 
a spirit of indifference. Men seldom quarrel about things 
which have no interest for them. Certainly, if Church union 
is to be successful, the uniting bodies must be as enthusiastic 
over some new programme of Christian work upon which they 
are agreed, as their ancestors were about things in which they 
differed. To the critical onlooker, the absence of a definite 
constructive programme for the uniting Churches is one of 
the most serious defects in the movement. There is no 
rallying-point, such as Luther had when he proclaimed 
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justification by faith, or Wesley when he challenged men to 
accept or reject the Gospel statement which he uttered. The 
attitude of many is that they feel union is right, but they have 
no great enthusiasm for the proposals. ‘They fear that the 
movement is one of ecclesiastical strategy rather than a great 
compelling force which will purify and uplift the Churches 
that are concerned in it. Behind the question of the probability 
of organic union there is, then, another and more vital one. 
Do the Churches concerned desire union because they can 
thereby have a grander organisation and dominate political and 
social movements in the community, or are they seeking to 
unite because they are fired with zeal to send out missionaries 
of the Cross, and can do so on a grander scale by acting 
together? If there is no fire of religious enthusiasm in the 
movement, and if ultimately nothing more will be gained from 
union than the establishment of a strongly organised ecclesi- 
astical body which can hold its own against other ecclesiastical 
bodies, the motive seems to be similar to that which Protestants 
have been wont to criticise in the Church of Rome. 

[t is at this point that the discussion of the local question 
of the future of Protestantism merges into the larger question 
of the future of Protestantism throughout the world. The 
movement towards union in Australia is not accompanied by 
any outburst of zeal for the spreading of the Gospel. On that 
point there can be no doubt. Indeed, what its most serious 
leaders hope is that it will be followed by an outburst of zeal 
when the people realise what splendid power is in their hands. 
The prospect seems very doubtful. For one thing, the organ- 
isation of Protestantism will never be able to compare in 
efficiency with that of the Church of Rome. ‘The only real 
way of securing Protestant unity is by convincing individual 
members of the right and justice of what is proposed or 
affirmed. By reason of its very nature Protestantism cannot 
secure permanent power through ecclesiastical organisation, 
and it is an interesting fact of its history that at the times of 
its greatest religious fervour it has tended to division and not 
to union. This does not prove that union among Protestant 
Churches is incompatible with religious zeal, but it does seem 
to indicate that the only way of securing unity is to present a 
programme of Christianity which will command enthusiasm. 
The Protestant Churches of Australia are confessedly not 
doing this at the present time. Can they do it in the future ? 
Can Protestant Churches in any part of the world do it? 
Is Protestantism a’spent force, or can it revive? Has it 
served its purpose in history, and must it now yield to some 
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larger movement, to something which might be called a New 
Protestantism, or even a New Catholicism? Obviously, if it 
is a spent force, then a scheme of union along old lines is 
futile. Yet this is precisely what the negotiating Churches 
in Australia are contemplating. The creed which has been 
drawn up as part of the basis of union differs in no 
essential from old creeds of the Churches. It might be 
described as a compromise creed between Calvinism and 
Arminianism, and this fact in itself indicates that it is inferior 
in its logical statement to the great creeds of Reformation 
times. ‘The proposal to make a new creed embodying our 
conception of Christian truth in the language and from the 
viewpoint of our age has not even been made. Nor in this 
are the negotiating Churches in any respect worse than those 
standing out of the union movement. No Australian Church, 
episcopal or non-episcopal, has within recent years endeavoured 
to revise its statement of doctrine in the slightest degree. 
During the war it was freely said that the Churches must alter 
if they were to survive in the new age, and padres affirmed 
without hesitation that old credal formule must go. But 
they have not gone, and the padres, instead of endeavouring 
to get them altered, have settled down to the old order of 
things. Meanwhile religion in Australia, or at least that form 
of religion which is associated with Church life, is at a discount. 
The working man openly charges the Churches with being 
under the control of the capitalist. If he makes any exception, 
it is always in favour of the Roman Catholic Church, never on 
any account of a Protestant denomination. Young people are 
everywhere drifting from the Church of their fathers, and here 
once again the marvellous system of education in the Roman 
Catholic Church gives it a distinct advantage over Protestant- 
ism. Finally, it is a sign of the times that educated people 
are tending more and more away from the Churches, and 
university men are reluctant to enter the Christian ministry. 

All these facts point to the conclusion that Protestantism 
is a spent force, and that the Reformation movement is to 
be viewed, not as the final and perfect embodiment of the 
Christian Church, but as a wave of progress similar to other 
waves of progress, destined in its turn to give way to a 
new incoming wave. Looking at the Reformation without 
bias, we realise that it was after all but a section of a 
grander movement. It was, moreover, distinctly limited in its 
achievement. It was a movement towards liberty, yet it 
did not achieve freedom. It was rebellion against external 
authority, yet it is itself a religion of authority. It affirmed 
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the principle of freedom of inquiry, but it limited very severely 
the scope of those who endeavoured to inquire. It arose in 
conjunction with a great social and political movement towards 
freedom on the part of the downtrodden people of Europe, 
but, from the time when Luther sided with the nobles against 
the insurgent peasants, Protestantism and that movement, 
which for want of a better name may be called democratic 
socialism, have trodden divergent paths. Is it rightly credible 
that the religion of Jesus has no place for the discoveries of 
science, for the social ideals of humanity, and for a fearless 
inquiry after truth? Protestantism has not found room 
for these things, and the question now forces itself upon us, 
must it not yield to a grander movement which will find 
room for them ? 

If the argument here advanced is valid, the future of 
Protestantism in any country depends upon the statesmanship 
and determination of its leaders to bring in a reformation as 
far-reaching and as drastic as the Reformation of the sixteenth 
century. A reformation of this kind is spoken of privately by 
ministers and thoughtful laymen, but there is not the slightest 
evidence of any movement in any part of Australia to bring it 
to pass. On the other hand, the temper of Church assemblies 
and conferences is distinctly conservative, if not reactionary. 
Occasional attempts are made to bring about a revival, 
but these follow old lines, and, when made on a_ big 
scale, they prove conspicuous failures. It is doubtful if an 
evangelistic mission such as that conducted some years ago by 
Dr Chapman, or that conducted still earlier by Dr Torrey, 
would now be taken up with any enthusiasm at all. Dr 
Torrey realised that a change had come over the people when 
he said that his task was harder than that of Moody. The 
people of to-day have a set of ideas different from those of the 
people of fifty years ago, and the evangelist finds that his 
appeal evokes little response. It is not the function of an 
evangelist to recast doctrine. His work is to reawaken 
enthusiasm for beliefs already held. The fact that he fails to 
do so now is another proof that what is needed is something 
more than a revival of the old type: we need a second 
Reformation. 

It would not be possible to conclude a discussion on the 
future of Protestantism in Australia without reference to the 
possible consequences of the establishment of Church schools 
on a large scale. This is a policy which is finding many 
advocates in Protestant Churches here at the present time. 
The Church of England took the lead several years ago, and 
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it has for some time carried out a definite progressive policy. 
More recently the Presbyterian and Methodist Churches have 
resolved to do the same. The Presbyterians of Victoria are 
endeavouring to raise a fund of £250,000 for the carrying out 
of proposals for the furthering of its system of Church schools. 
The Presbyterian Church in New South Wales has recently 
received a large bequest which will enable it to extend its work 
in this direction. In Queensland Presbyterians and Methodists 
are working together for the establishment of schools. The 
declared object of these schools is to strengthen the Church by 
giving to young people sound instruction in the Bible which 
they will not get in the secular Government schools, and by 
fostering a spirit of loyal attachment to the Church. It is 
not supposed that these denominational schools can meet the 
needs of more than a relatively small portion of the community, 
but it is thought that they may do much for the Church of the 
future by training men and women who in days to be will 
occupy important posts in the land. The scheme thus outlined 
has possibilities, though it remains to be seen whether it will 
receive the support from the people which the leaders desire. 

There can be no doubt that the Protestant authorities 
have been influenced in their determination to establish 
Church schools by the success of the Roman Catholic 
schools. The Roman Catholic policy of religious edu- 
cation had its genesis in the counter-Reformation movement. 
It arose at a time when the fortunes of the Church were 
at a low ebb, and when the losses were more pronounced 
than those which are manifesting themselves in Churches at 
the present day. The object of the movement was partly 
missionary, inasmuch as it sought to reach out to and gain the 
children of Protestants; but it was also conservative in the 
sense that it aimed at keeping the youth of the Church within 
its ranks. From the point of view from which it was designed 
the system has been eminently successful. It was the genius 
of Ignatius de Loyola which first showed how it was possible 
to construct a system of education upon primary emotions 
and instincts. His system has been modified and adapted to 
suit new conditions, but the fundamental aim is the same. 
With the scientific exactness of trained psychologists, Roman 
Catholic teachers build up a system of ideas and sentiments 
which will bind the scholars throughout their lives to the 
Church. That is why the Roman Catholic Church in Australia 
has so much power over its young people. 

By analogy with the effect of the Roman Catholic system 
of instruction in arresting the drift from its ranks, the proposed 
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development in the educational policy of the Protestant 
Churches seems to be full of promise. Why should Pro- 
testants not evolve a system of education which will be as 
effective as the Roman Catholic? Unfortunately, it is just 
here that the radical defect in the proposals comes in. Pro- 
testantism has never seriously attempted to evolve a religious 
education system of its own. Here and there individual men 
like Arnold of Rugby or Thring of Uppingham have en- 
deavoured to make their schools centres of religious influence. 
To Arnold belongs the credit of utilising games as a means 
for disciplining character. It must also be admitted that he 
succeeded in making religion “ good form” for the boys of his 
time ; but, while granting this and much more to the great 
public-school master, it is impossible to find in his system the 
materials for a complete scheme of religious education, and 
public schools of a later age which have followed along the 
lines he laid down are by no means successful now in linking 
the young people who attend them to the Church. There 
have been Church schools of this type in Australia for many 
years. These schools are excellent in many ways, but they 
certainly are not centres of religious influence. Our Churches 
admit this and lament it, and yet in their proposals for establish- 
ing new schools they have no suggestions to make for increas- 
ing the efficiency of the religious training. Obviously, it will 
not serve their purpose to model their system on that of the 
Church of Rome. ‘The Roman system takes as a fundamental 
position the acceptance of a set of dogmas without inquiry. 
The whole purpose of their system is to prevent inquiry within 
the range of those dogmas. Protestantism, on the other hand, 
must allow individual judgment. Rightly conceived, a truly 
Protestant system of education would aim at leading the pupil 
to perfect freedom of choice, yet withal to an acceptance of 
truth and right for their own sake. To do this it must avoid 
the methods pursued by the Roman Catholics, formulating 
instead a scheme based upon a clear conception of the nature 
of moral freedom and of the genetic factors leading thereto. 
It would seem that the establishment of such a system must 
be one of the aims of the New Protestantism. Meanwhile, 
nothing of religious value can be hoped for from the move- 
ment in Australia to establish Protestant Church schools. 
Certainly it can do nothing effective to stop the drift. 

From this discussion the conclusion seems inevitable that 
the future of Protestantism in Australia is doubtful in the 
extreme. Church union, even if accomplished, will not mark 
the opening of a new era. The most it can do will be to stem 
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the drift for a short time, and it is quite possible that by 
dissolving old ties and destroying old sentiments it may even 
hasten the process of decay. Nothing can be expected from 
the education policy, and there is no social policy in any of 
the Churches other than that connected with the centres of 
benevolent activity which have existed for years. Sunday 
schools are confessedly unable to retain their scholars, or to 
instruct them adequately while they are with them. Under 
these circumstances the only possible result seems to be gradual 
decay. That is what is happening at the present time. The 
Protestant Churches of Australia are slowly disintegrating. 
Our intellectual activity is not being directed towards religion. 
Instead, we are under the influence of a practical materialism 
which is not sufficiently interested in religion to talk about it. 
‘This materialism has laid its deadening grip upon our Church 
life as well as upon the general life of the community. 

Yet, in spite of all these things, it is not possible to believe 
that true religion will die. Out of the wreck of the old must 
evolve something new. One would like to think that the 
Protestant Churches possessed within themselves the forces 
that would enable them to evolve a new order from the old. 
The present indications are that they have not, and that to 
endeavour to bring about a reformation within the ranks of 
Protestantism is to try to put new wine into old wine-skins. 
So far from endeavouring to reform, our Churches are dis- 
couraging the spirit of initiative because it involves too rude 
a conflict with inherited beliefs and institutions. Men of 
liberal views are sadly leaving them because they cannot find 
a home within them. 

Yet in history it is often the unexpected which happens. 
Australians have been so occupied hitherto with the material 
problems that face them in a new land that they have had 
no time to think deeply about spiritual ones; but with the 
development of our land a new era may dawn. If once 
the idea of a New Protestantism grips the imagination of 
Australians, that spirit of daring and even of lawlessness 
which made our soldiers achieve so much in the great war 
will enable them to evolve a new system unfettered by the 
mistakes and errors of the past, in which the Gospel of Jesus 
will have a truer and grander interpretation than it has ever 
yet received; in which justice, mercy, and truth will be 
supreme ; and which will provide scope for the restless striving 
of the human soul to know and realise that which is unseen 


and eternal. 
A. R. OSBORN. 


MELBOURNE. 
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A TEACHING CHURCH. 


A. C. M‘GIFFERT, D.D., 
President of the Union Theological Seminary, New York. 


In the Shepherd of Hermas, a Christian document of the 
second century, occurs the following striking passage: “ A 
revelation was made to me, brethren, while I slept, by a very 
beautiful young man who said to me, ‘ Who do you think the 
old lady was, from whom you received the little book?’ ‘The 
Sibyl,’ I replied. ‘ You are wrong,’ he said; ‘it was not the 
Sibyl.” ‘Who was it, then?’ I asked. ‘The Church,’ he 
replied. ‘Why then was she old?’ | inquired. ‘ Because,’ 
he said, ‘the Church was created before all things, and for 
her sake the'world was framed.’” 

This sentiment, which represents a common opinion of 
Hermas’ Christian contemporaries, is probably shared by few 
of us. ‘The Church, we commonly believe to-day, is not an 
end in itself, but, like all other institutions, a means to a 
farther end. It exists to serve, we say, rather than to be 
served; to minister rather than to be ministered unto. Not 
the world for the sake of the Church, but the Church for the 
sake of the world, is the watchword, and justly so, at any rate 
of most modern Christians. 

There have appeared recently two very significant books 
throwing light upon the way the Church has served, or failed 
to serve, the world in our own day—the one the report of a 
British Interdenominational Committee, entitled The Army 
and Religion, the other the report of the American Com- 
mittee on the War and the Religious Outlook, entitled 
Religion among American Men. Both of these reports agree 
in calling attention to the extraordinary and lamentable 
ignorance on the part of the soldiers concerning Christianity— 
concerning its nature, its meaning, and its raison détre— 
ignorance on the part, not simply of those who have never had 
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anything to do with the Church, but also of those who have 
grown up under its influence and in more or less intimate 
contact with it. The reports agree also in the conclusion 
that the chief deficiency of the Church lies in the field of 
education, that whatever else it has done it has egregiously 
failed to make itself and its message understood. 

To quote from the British report : 


“That probably four-fifths of the young manhood of 
our country should have little or no vital connection with 
any of the Churches, and that behind this detachment 
there should lie so deep a misunderstanding of the faiths 
by which Christian men and women live, and the ideals 
of life which they hold, is, perhaps, the most salient 
feature of our evidence. Here is an alarming fact, which 
is, surely, clear proof that something somewhere has gone 
gravely wrong, and that the hour has come when we must 
discover the hidden causes of the evil and do what may 
be done to set things right.” (p. 240.) 


Similarly, the American report says: 


“The testimony that we have received goes to show 
that if a vote were taken among chaplains and other 
religious workers as to the most serious failure of the 
Church, as evidenced in the army, a large majority would 
agree that it was the Church’s failure as a teacher. We 
have not succeeded in teaching Christianity to our own 
members, let alone distributing a clear knowlege of it 
through the community at large.” (p. 131.) 


The situation thus described demands the most serious 
attention of Christian people. How are we to explain it, and 
what is to be done about it ? 

It should be said that the evidence adduced in the reports 
concerns only those of Protestant affiliations and antecedents. 
Had the study included Roman Catholics as well, we may 
guess that the results might have been very different. 


I. How, then, are we to account for the failure of our 
Protestant Churches to make Christianity more generally 
understood by the young men who belong to them or have 
grown up under their influence ? 

A fundamental cause of their failure is to be found 
in the Reformation itself. When the Catholic Church was 
abandoned by the Reformers nothing adequate was put in its 
place. Catholicism was not only a complex of theological 
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doctrine, but also a well-defined system of moral teaching. 
Indeed, its moral teaching was its most important part. The 
whole career of the Christian was carefully regulated, and with 
its ethical code, its confessional, and its penitential discipline 
the Church afforded constant instruction in the conduct of 
life. With the Reformation all this was swept away. ‘The 
dogma of a present salvation by faith alone meant the 
repudiation of righteousness by works and the consequent 
relegation of instruction in morals to a wholly subordinate 
place. Instruction in doctrine would have shared the same 
fate had it not been that saving faith was early identified with 
sound belief, and the purpose of the Reformation interpreted as 
the purification of doctrine. To teach the true faith thus 
became a matter of primary importance, in comparison with 
which the inculcation of Christian ethics seemed of small 
moment. 

Again, it is to be remembered that Protestantism appealed 
from the authority of an infallible Church to the authority 
of an infallible Bible. But the Bible lends itself to a great 
variety of interpretations, and as a consequence the traditional 
dogmatic system was soon displaced by a2 multitude of dis- 
cordant systems each claiming to represent the infallible truth 
of divine revelation. Inevitably, in the rivalry of warring sects, 
stress was chiefly laid upon the things in which they differed, 
and their adherents were schooled rather in their distinctive 
peculiarities than in the great fundamentals of human faith 
and duty. Had there been a single undivided -Protestantism 
to set over against Catholicism it would not have been so bad, 
though even then, probably, Christianity would have been 
widely overiooked in zeal for Protestantism. But, as it was, 
not only Christianity but Protestantism itself was too 
commonly lost sight of in concern for Lutheranism or Cal- 
vinism or Anglicanism. In their interest in their own peculiar 
sect, men ceased to ask what Christianity itself was, or rather 
they identified it with the tenets of their own form of 
Christianity and thus made it a system having to do with the 
periphery instead of the centre of human life. This substitu- 
tion of the things of secondary for those of primary concern 
has cruelly avenged itself in these modern days. The old 
denominational interests have broken down. One of the most 
striking facts, indeed, revealed by the British and American 
reports is the impatience of the soldiers with the sectarian 
divisions of Christendom ; and their impatience is but sympto- 
matic of the attitude of thinking men everywhere. But there 
remains out of the wreck of the old denominationalism no 
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adequate appreciation of what Christianity is or can be if it 
be not mere Anglicanism or Presbyterianism or Congrega- 
tionalism. No wonder the Protestant world is in dire confusion 
as to what it is all about. 

Another cause of the failure referred to is the evangelical 
revival, the greatest revival in the history of Protestantism, 
whose effects are still felt in every Protestant communion on 
both sides of the sea. The significance of the evangelical 
revival is that it confined attention largely to the experience of 
the new birth. To save men by bringing them to Christ was 
its great concern. Like the old-fashioned novels which always 
ended with the marriage of hero and heroine, the old evan- 
gelicalism stopped with conversion. What followed seemed a 
matter of minor importance, or a matter so simple and self- 
evident as to require no special thought. Moreover, her 
absorption in winning men for Christ left the Church little 
time and strength to guide those already won. A simple 
theology and a simple code of ethics became a necessity, and 
it is no accident that the test of Christian orthodoxy was 
reduced to the acceptance of the atonement and the deity of 
Christ, and the test of Christian character to abstinence from a 
few definite and widely popular pleasures. Relieved of the 
necessity of more elaborate doctrinal and ethical instruction, 
the Church could give itself, both at home and abroad, to the 
work of evangelism. The Church was transformed, in fact, 
from a teaching Church into a converting Church. 

If evangelicalism’s radical simplification of Christianity had 
proved permanently satisfactory this transformation would 
perhaps have mattered little. But unfortunately the simplifi- 
cation was exclusive, not inclusive, and from the beginning left 
out of sight vast areas of thought and life which have steadily 
widened with the growth of humanism and humanitarianism 
during recent generations. As a result the old evangelicalism 
has become little representative of the mind of Christendom 
and little responsive to the needs of modern men. That 
Christianity should seem of all things wholly unreal to vast 
numbers of the troops, both English and American, as count- 
less witnesses testify, is an illuminating commentary upon the 
distance we have travelled since the days of the evangelical 
revival. 

II. The immediate duty of the Church, then, is to resume 
the teaching function which it fulfilled so magnificently in 
centuries long gone. It has confined itself in recent genera- 
tions too exclusively to the réle of exhorter, has been too 
content with inspiring men instead of instructing them. 
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What is most needed now is neither exhortation nor inspira- 
tion but education. 

The Church’s teaching function has been largely taken 
over in modern times by other agencies—the press, the public 
school, the women’s club, the lecture platform. These are not 
a cause but rather an effect of the abdication by the Church of 
its ancient responsibility. I have no desire to urge that the 
Church displace these modern agencies and try to do the work 
in their place. I am the last one to wish again to bring secular 
education and the organs of public opinion under ecclesiastical 
control. But within its own sphere the Church has a duty to 
perform whose importance is only accentuated by the confine- 
ment of its responsibility to the narrower field. When the 
Church was the great moulder of thought, the great mistress 
of life in all its varied aspects—artistic and literary and 
scientific as well as religious—it was possible for it to command 
the respect of intelligent men whether they were interested in 
religion or not. Now that its province has been so greatly 
circumscribed, it must at least show itself expert in the 
narrower field, or it can count on nothing but indifference or 
contempt. 

The rapid development in recent years of the movement 
known as Religious Education is a very promising thing in 
the life of the modern Church. But religious education must 
not be confined to the Sunday school. The Church itself 
must become an educational institution. No successful man 
stops learning when he leaves school. In business. or trade or 
profession he is constantly acquiring education. So it should 
be in religion. It is all-important that the young receive 
adequate religious instruction, but it is no less important that 
they go on learning even after they are grown. The moment 
education stops, development is arrested and decay sets in. 
Religion is no finished product which can be imparted in a 
few lessons and retained through life unchanged. It is a 
living interest or it is nothing. And so the Church should be 
a lifelong school, constantly training its members both in 
the theory and the practice of Christianity. 

If preaching has any place at all in the modern Church, it 
is only as a form of teaching. It shows a lamentable lack of 
religious insight and of practical efficiency to make the sermon 
usurp the function of worship, to use it as a means of inspira- 
tion when prayer and praise, which presumably bring the 
worshipper into communion with his God, should be far more 
effective sources of inspiration than any human speech. There 
is undoubtedly altogether too much preaching in our churches. 
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Only the man really fitted to teach should be allowed to 
enter any pulpit. 

But far more important than the sermon is the discussion 
class in which Christians hammer out for themselves the truth 
they need to live by. No modern university would think of 
getting on without the seminar. How many of our churches 
have anything remotely resembling it? Democracy in 
education has penetrated our modern schools and colleges, 
but our churches live still for the most part in the age of 
pedagogical autocracy. And how antiquated are the text- 
books of the Church! Creeds formulated centuries ago still 
express for us ostensibly the principles of our religion. The 
chief objection to historic creeds is not that they compel us to 
believe things we have long outgrown, but that they relieve 
us of the responsibility of trying to put the things we now 
believe into teachable form for the generation that now is. 

But if the Church is to be a teaching institution it must be 
a learning institution as well. It can be a worthy ecclesia 
docens only as it is a faithful ecclesia discens. What should 
we think of a university which had in its faculty teachers only 
and no scholars ‘—-which simply purveyed knowledge handed 
down from the past and discovered nothing new? ‘The 
Roman Catholic Church, with its infallible truth and its 
infallible interpreter, may not need to learn; but Protestant 
Churches are in no such easy case. When the Reformers 
broke away from the old Church they found it necessary to go 
to school again, and the very essence of Protestantism is the 
recognition that we have not reached finality but must be 
ever seeking. We have had a fresh demonstration in the last 
half-dozen years that there is still much to learn. The 
perplexity of the Church in the midst of the war, its hesitancy 
in confronting the issues raised by the awful catastrophe, its 
abnegation of moral leadership and its contentment simply to 
follow in the wake of public opinion, all this showed its own 
uncertainty touching the nature and meaning of the 
Christianity which it claims to represent. Are we surprised 
that the men in the trenches were so largely in the dark 
about Christianity? The churches at home, their members and 
their leaders, seem to have been little better off. It is high 
time for the Church to awake to the necessity of subjecting 
itself to a thorough course of instruction. It must cease 
repeating the lessons it learned long ago. No teacher could 
continue to command the respect of his pupils who followed 
such a method, and the Church ought not to be surprised if it 
loses its hold upon the world when it has nothing fresh to give. 
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Even if the Church had a changeless message, as the 
Roman Catholic Church at least believes it has, it would still 
be obliged to adapt it to an ever-changing situation. For to 
teach successfully you must have regard to your pupils as 
well as to your subject. But Protestants believe in an ever- 
enlarging revelation, and hence the Protestant Church, if it 
is to be a teaching Church, must be an ever-learning Church, 
keeping abreast of the age not merely in its expression of the 
truth, but also in the truth it expresses. 

It is frequently said that the Church has lost its influence 
as a teaching Church because of the divergent and contradictory 
views that prevail within it; that if we are to recover our 
leadership we must get back the old unity of faith and the old 
conviction of absolute truth; and modern criticism, which has 
resulted in the overthrow of many old beliefs and the unsettle- 
ment of not a few minds, is often blamed for the difficulties 
we are in. This, however, is wholly to misunderstand the 
situation. There was a time, perhaps, when men took their 
opinions ready made from their betters, when the main thing 
in the teacher was to be certain he was right, when demonstra- 
tion gave place to assertion and learners were convinced by 
the very positiveness of their teacher's declarations. The 
Roman Catholic claim to infallibility was exactly suited to 
that age, and is still suited to the survivors of it. A dogma, 
asserted dogmatically enough, carries conviction to their 
minds. But Protestantism by its very constitution neither 
belongs to that period nor is intended for that kind of people. 
It is not conviction in the teacher but convincingness in the 
message that is needed. A certain modesty in the Christian 
teacher is as becoming as modesty in the teacher of any other 
subject. Not that he knows infallibly the truth of what he 
is saying (such knowledge is the cheapest thing in the world, 
and the most easily assumed by ignorant men), but that he 
has made his best effort to find out the truth and urges others 
to test it by their own experience; to accept or reject or 
improve upon it, or better still to make fresh and independent 
research for themselves. That kind of teaching makes a 
subject interesting and attracts students to the study of it. 
Any other kind makes it simply a task to be learned, which is 
abandoned at the earliest possible moment. This means no 
abnegation of our Christian faith. It means to trust Christian 
truth enough to let it make its way, as any other truth must 
make its way, not by the pressure of infallibility but by the 
persuasiveness of its own appeal. 

The issue between these two attitudes is a radical one. If 

Vot, XIX.-—No. 1. 9 
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the Church thinks itself commissioned to impose a complete 
and finished Christianity upon a docile world, it must reconcile 
itself to a continuance of the unfortunate situation revealed in 
the British and American reports. The modern world is not 
docile and will not take that kind of thing from anybody. 
Why should we expect it to, when all education—outside the 
Church at any rate—is doing all it can to put an end to such 
docility ¢ 

But it is not enough for the Church to be a learning 
Church and clothe itself in the humility of the true inquirer. 
If it is rightly to fulfil its teaching function it must turn its 
eyes from the superficial and unimportant matters that have 
too largely absorbed its attention and must grapple with 
really fundamental questions. A frequent criticism brought 
against the Church by the soldiers, according to both reports, 
is its failure to throw light upon the burning problems forced 
upon men’s minds by the war. Questions of polity and ritual 
and doctrine, interesting enough to the theologian and the 
sectary, but wholly foreign to the average man; questions of 
ecclesiastical authority, of Biblical inspiration, of historical 
criticism, all these have their place. But there are times— 
and this is one of them—when they pale into insignificance 
beside the greater questions of human life and destiny: the 
spiritual interpretation of the world in which we live; the 
possibility of believing in God at all in such a world; the 
reality of human freedom and responsibility ; the validity of 
religious and moral values ; the nature of the Christian ideal 
and its practicability in this modern, materialistic, mechanistic 
age. It may be retorted that such problems as these are as 
old as human history, and that Christianity has dealt with 
them over and over again and disposed of them for good. 
But the retort is misplaced. Most of the questions that 
agitate philosophers are hoary with antiquity, but they have 
to be studied afresh age by age in the light of the new ex- 
periences and achievements of the race. Christianity cannot 
escape the responsibility to reconsider its own traditional 
solutions. It has taken too much for granted and has allowed 
itself to become absorbed in things of lesser weight, on the 
assumption that the greater things were settled long ago. 
The assumption was never less warranted than now. We 
have got to re-think the fundamentals of Christianity and of 
all religion, and in the re-thinking we shall find emerging 
many things that were not dreamed of in our ancient 
theologies. 

The note of unreality in contemporary Christianity is 
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frequently commented on in the quotations from the soldiers. 

at does that mean but that Christianity is dealing too 
much with issues that are no longer living issues for the mass 
of men? One trouble is that the things the Church is saying 
seem to multitudes of so little consequence. It is not that 
they seem untrue but that they seem remote and, even if true, 
not worth bothering abont. If the Church is to regain any 
measure of its one-time leadership it must grapple with living 
problems that make a difference in the life of the world. Not 
that it should deal with all the passing questions of the day. 
Many of them it may best leave severely alone. But that it 
should concern itself above all with the great underlying 
principles upon which all life must ultimately be built for good 
or ill. More theology we need, in my opinion, not less—a 
theology that takes things seriously and is not the mere child 
and handmaiden of some economic or social programme. 

The earnestness with which scientists are continually test- 
ing and re-testing their fundamental assumptions is worthy 
of all praise. Christian teachers, dealing as they do with 
issues of even greater moment, should emulate their example. 
Too commonly we are only dilettanti in our chosen field. 
We must come to grips with bottom facts even at the risk of 
making mistakes. Knowledge progresses by error, and the 
Church ought not to be afraid of it. It is a great curse to be 
thought infallible, for you have to be so careful lest you betray 
your fallibility. The Vatican dogma of papal infallibility, 
from which so much was expected by many of the faithful, 
seems only to have condemned the successor of Peter to 
inglorious silence. 

If what I have been saying is true, it is evident that the 
Church to-day is most in need not of administrators, and not 
of pastors, and not of preachers, but of teachers. Of course I 
do not mean mere occupants of professorial chairs, but those 
who, whatever their official position, whether in pulpit or 
pastorate or college or seminary, are equipped to discover and 
interpret the truth. In their hands is the real leadership of 
the future. In the early Church the apostles, prophets, and 
teachers were the recognised leaders because it was believed 
they spoke for God, whose will was the law of the Church. 
When Christianity was well established and its principles had 
become stereotyped the teacher was of less importance and 
the ecclesiastic took his place. At the Reformation, leader- 
ship passed again for a season to the teacher, the discoverer 
and promulgator of truth. But once more the truth was 
made safe by the formulations of the creeds, and the ecclesiastic 
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assumed his wonted control. Now again, as in other critical 
and creative epochs, it is the teacher’s opportunity ; for it is 
not the spread of the Church as it is that the world most 
needs cay but a reinterpretation of Christianity which shall 
make it once more mighty for the regeneration of humanity. 

The Church’s most pressing problem is to find the needed 
teachers. How is it to get them? Only as it can convince 
the rising generation of the reality of the need and the genuine- 
ness of the opportunity—that the need is the world’s and not 
the Church’s need alone, and that the opportunity is not 
hedged about with restrictions created by timidity and fear, 
but is as open as the vast realm of truth itself. For some 
reason, as is made manifest again and again in the British and 
American reports, the world outside the Church thinks that 
the Church cares less to discover truth than to confirm the 
truth it already has. In some way or other we must convince 
the world that it is wrong in this opinion. When we have 
succeeded in doing that we shall not lack leaders, and right- 
minded men everywhere will again gladly look to the Church 
for the leadership they need in the things of the spirit. 


A. C. M‘GIFFERT. 


New York. 
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MIRACLE AND PROPHECY. 


THe Late WALTER F. ADENEY, M.A., D.D. 


THE present generation has witnessed a revolution in Christian 
Apologetics. All down the ages until the later part of the 
nineteenth century the main defence of the truth of Christianity 
rested on the two pillars, miracle and prophecy. Paley’s 
Evidences carried the old method on into our own times by 
being used as a University examination text-book—a soul- 
destroying futility. Meanwhile more recent productions with 
fresh handling of the whole subject have laid increasing stress 
on pragmatic, moral, and spiritual considerations. A good 
illustration of this new tendency may be seen in Bruce’s 
Apologetics (International Theological Library). The inno- 
vation has come none too soon, and it must go further, because 
criticism is emulating the feat of Samson in the temple of 
Dagon with its treatment of the two old pillars on which have 
been piled the massive structure of orthodox theology. 

It is true that some of those arguments which can be 
better appreciated to-day were not wholly unknown to 
antiquity. That second-century work, the beautiful little 
doth of Aristides, calls attention to the innocent character 
of the Christians and their kindly conduct ; Tertullian appeals 
to the Anima naturaltter Christiana; Lactantius makes much 
of the moral grounds of belief; and indeed it may be allowed 
that no apologist has been so foolish as to neglect them 
entirely. Nevertheless they were relegated to a secondary 
place, and the most earnest attention of the apologists was 
always focussed on their two favourite witnesses, miracle and 
prophecy. 

In the earliest times the precedence was given to prophecy. 
This is seen in the New Testament, the Apostles and the 
gospel witness repeatedly appealing to the realisation of 
passages quoted from Hebrew Scriptures in confirmation and 


explanation of their statements. Seeing that some of them 
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claimed to possess the charisma of miracle-working, it is very 
noteworthy that for the most part they made singularly little 
use of it in the way of evidence. The author of the Fourth 
Gospel is the one exception to this reticence—a perplexing 
phenomenon, seeing that he goes deeper than any other New 
Testament writer into the spiritual nature of Christianity. 
Accordingly one able critic thinks he detects a later editor 
in the author of these appeals to miracles in the Johannine 
literature. It was the same with the patristic apologists— 
Justin Martyr, Origen, Eusebius, Augustine, and others, with 
all of whom the fulfilment of prophecy is the dominant topic 
of appeal for credence to the Christian Message. 

When we turn to the eighteenth century, that golden age 
of English apologetic theology, we find the centre of gravity 
shifted from prophecy to miracle. If only Hume can succeed 
in destroying belief in the physical marvels of the Bible, the 
citadel of the faith would seem to be lost. On the other hand, 
if Paley can so marshal the evidence as to convince a British 
jury that they actually happened, Christianity is to be accepted 
as a revelation from Heaven. 

It needs no discussion to show that neither of these lines 
of argument grips the age in which we live, and indeed it is 
no longer possible to use them as they were employed by our 
forefathers. Then what place, if any, should the two subjects 
—miracle and prophecy—take in Christian theology ? 


1. MrRrace. 


No one can deny that the attitude of thinking people 
towards this subject has undergone a tremendous change 
during the present generation. Until recently we were com- 
placently invited to believe in Christianity because of its 
miracles. ‘To-day the very reverse of this position is adopted, 
and some declare that they have renounced the gospel message 
for the very reason that it is miraculous—as, for instance, the 
melancholy Robert Elsmere, who becomes an unbeliever in 
orthodox church theology because “ miracles do not happen.” 
Others claim a stalwart faith when accepting Christianity in 
spite of its miraculous element: this element perplexes them ; 
they would much rather it did not exist. But they yield their 
reluctant credence to it for the sake of the spiritual truth with 
which it seems to be bound up. Others, again, take a bolder 
course, eliminate the miracles, and breathe freely in the pellucid 
atmosphere of their expurgated Bible. 

The questions that here arise are much more complicated 
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than those of the times of Celsus, Voltaire, or even of Hume. 
In the first place, there is the critical inquiry into the com- 
parative authority of the various Biblical documents and their 
sources. For example, in dealing with the Pentateuch we find 
the first literary draft of the Hebrew legends in “J” dated 
about the ninth century B.c., the Deuteronomic sections, “‘ D,” 
from the seventh, and the Priestly, “P,” from the fifth 
centuries. Evidently these successive strata must vary in 
historical value. But the very earliest of them are hundreds 
of years later than the persons and events to which they refer, 
and the bridging of that dim intermediate period we can only 
assign to unveritable tradition. How entirely different is 
the case of the gospel history recorded by contemporaries who 
had eye-witnesses for their authorities. Then we have the 
contributions of ethnology and comparative religion with the 
myths and legends of the early national history of other peoples 
to compare with the primitive Hebrew stories. The researches 
of Sir James Frazer throw a flood of light on this subject. 
We cannot ignore his striking analogies. But now, taking the 
Bible narrative as it stands, a little consideration should lead 
us to discriminate between the many different kinds of marvels, 
all of which the apologists have been accustomed to label with 
the one title “miracle.” That the priests by bearing the ark 
into the bed of the Jordan should arrest the flow of the river is 
one thing, and that Jesus should hearten a man with a withered 
arm to straighten it is another; and it only confuses the issue 
to set them both in the same category as is done in a list of 
“Bible Miracles.” Nevertheless, with regard to the gospel 
story itself, we should do well to bear in mind Dr Sanday’s 
caution that, if the occurrences there recorded had been reported 
by modern scientific observers, probably their accounts of them 
would have been very different from the New Testament 
narratives. Even here, where the evidence comes so near to 
the event, we have to consider questions of exactness of obser- 
vation, correctness of memory, and accuracy in recording— 
all on the part of simple folk who are quite ready to believe in 
marvels, and who have no conception of the uniformity of 
natural law, while their admiration for their Lord and Master 
is most enthusiastic. 

On the other hand, the scornful attitude of arid rationalism 
argues limited mentality. The question is too complicated. 
It seems to be impossible even to frame any adequate 
definition of the word “miracle.” The New Testament has 
three words for occurrences we have been accustomed to 
designate miraculous, viz. Svvapus, onpetov, and répas—rendered 
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respectively “ mighty work ” and “ miracle ”—literally “ power,’ 





“sign,” and “ wonder,” none of them terms of any very specific ret 
application. The first meaning of the English word “ miracle” Ch 
in the Oxford Dictionary is “ marvellous event due to some Ch 
supernatural agency.” But here we have another word very He 
difficult of definition— the word “supernatural.” The ow 
eighteenth-century notion of miracle as a breach of the laws tea 
of Nature—adopted by Hume—has been generally abandoned flay 
because it involves an unproven assumption. The more He 
modest science of our own day declines to set any limit to ter 
the powers and possibilities of Nature. An age that has the 
witnessed the discovery of radium and X-rays, and seen the dis 
invention of the wireless telegraph and telephone, would indeed the 
be foolish if it pretended to say what could and what could ha 
not happen without any disturbance of the course of Nature. Th 
Nor is this all; that bed-rock of science, the theory of the wo 
uniformity of Nature, is now recognised to be the result of an - 
empirical induction, which by the nature of the case must be _ 
imperfect. " 
Hume’s argument on the ground of probabilities may be de 
irrefragable, so long as we grant his data and allow no more. _ 
But here another phase of philosophy comes to be observed. A 
The sharp distinction between bodily and mental, physical and un 
spiritual, has broken down. The materialistic conception of in 
the universe advocated by Tyndall, Clifton, and Hiickel is wi 
giving place, under the influence of Bergson, Eucken, and th 
other more recent and metaphysical thinkers, to the idea of 
mentality as the primary factor of existence; so that we must te 
interpret matter in terms of mind, rather than mind in terms int 
of matter, as the materialists had attempted when saying that - 
“the brain secretes thought as the liver secretes bile.” Lastly, _ 
in this connection we have to take note of the study of psycho- bl 
therapeutics, now only in its infancy. There seems to be no co 
known limits to the operations of hypnotism, curative sugges- ” 
tion, telepathy, the influence of one mind on another mind, re 
and also the influence of a mind on the body with which it 
is connected. When, therefore, we read of a personality so 
unique as that of Jesus Christ being associated with wonderful ™s 
cases of the healing of sickness and insanity, we may well th 
pause before relegating the many stories of the kind, so well ey 
attested in the gospels, to the limbo of. baseless superstition. of 
We might be wiser if we followed the hints which He Himself 
has given us, and if we therefore aimed in our more limited th 
sphere at some humble following of the great deeds which He th 
said He effected “ by the finger of God.” ot! 
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Now, with this conspectus of the casein view, the question 
returns as to what is the significance and value of it for 
Christian faith? Here we cannot do better than turn to 
Christ’s own treatment of the subject. It is quite clear that 
He scarcely attached any importance to His miracles as 
evidences of the soundness of His claims when pressing His 
teaching home to the people.’ If they asked for a sign, He 
flatly refused to give it them. The expression, “a sign from 
Heaven,” seems to indicate something more startling and por- 
tentous than those works of healing—perhaps something like 
the manna to which reference is made in the Capernaum 
discourse of the Fourth Gospel, or possibly Elijah’s sign of 
the fire on the altar at Carmel, seeing that our Lord’s mission 
had come to be associated with the name of that prophet. 
This shows that while no one doubted the reality of His 
wonderful cures, they did not convince people of the genuine- 
ness of His mission. Why should they? ‘The exorcising was 
assigned to Satanic agency. He Himself spoke of exorcism 
as being carried on by His opponents, and the deliverance of 
demoniacs was the most frequent and best known of His 
curative works. Matthew declares that when at Nazareth 
He could not do many mighty works because of the citizens’ 
unbelief (Matt. xiii. 58). If the miracles were designed to 
instil faith, that unbelief would have been the very reason 
why He should have produced them there. Moreover, while 
the apologetic argument is not given as His aim, another 
motive is clearly assigned by Matthew—this is, that He was 
“moved with compassion.” Here is a plain, simple, perfectly 
intelligible explanation of how it was that He came to spend 
so much of His time and energy in healing the sick. To give 
an apologetic or didactic meaning to His action is to take the 
bloom off His gracious ministry. He saw suffering ; He was 
conscious of power to remove it; therefore His immeasurable 
compassionateness drove Him to respond to every appeal for 
relief. 

Shall we then say that all this was but a kind of by- 
product of His ministry, of no significance in view of its world- 
wide and age-long purpose? That would lead us to conclude 
that His sympathy with what came immediately under His 
eyes was largely distracting His attention from the real object 
of His mission, and so suggest an appearance of sentimentalism. 


1 It is true that He seems to point to His miracles in His message to John 
the Baptist (Matt. xi. 4-6). But His inclusion of preaching the gospel to 
the poor as one of His “signs” may suggest a metaphorical meaning in the 
other phrases. Anyhow, the case is exceptional. 
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Florence Nightingale must not spend too much time as “ the 
lady of the lamp” nursing the sick if she is to accomplish 
her stern task of saving an army from stupid incompetence. 
But suppose we ask ourselves, how did our Lord propose to 
accomplish His great work? 'The answer may well be that 
this was mainly by the very living of His life as the brother- 
man in the spirit of love to God and one’s neighbour which 
He taught as of primary importance. His cure of a few scores 
or hundreds of Jews scarcely touched the fringe of the great 
world’s misery. But in doing what He could within His 
influence Jesus did His part, and as He gathered followers it 
would be that they within the range of their powers should do 
their parts, and thus as the spirit of His life spread abroad the 
kingdom of God would be growing in power and transforming 
the world into the new heaven and new earth. This may be 
a very superficial view, but it may help us towards ascertain- 
ing the true value of our Lord’s deeds of mercy. 

No doubt this view of the place of miracle in relation to 
religion, especially as it cannot but assign the magnificent 
pageantry of Old Testament supernaturalism—the wonder 
of our childhood—to the category of unhistoric legend, will 
appear to impoverish the Bible. But what does it take away ? 
A wholly materialistic treasure, at which the ignorant and 
shallow gape in awestruck wonder, but which is of no moral 
or spiritual value. When Aaron’s rod, turned into a serpent, 
swallows the serpents which have been produced by Pharaoh’s 
magicians out of their rods, this might seem to show that 
Hebrew magic was stronger than Egyptian magic, but it 
could neither prove the moral right of Moses’ demands nor the 
truth of his religion. There is no reason to think that the 
real value of the Old Testament is lessened by criticism of its 
physical marvels. On the contrary, the fascinations of those 
marvels had turned our attention away from the weighty 
matters for which we should prize the Hebrew Scriptures. 
A great nature poem such as Psalm civ. is of more religious 
significance than Miriam’s song in celebration of a physical 
wonder. Indeed, the old orthodoxy leads to the melancholy 
conclusion that “There hath passed away a glory from the 
earth” because we do not enjoy the privileges attributed to 
antiquity. Besides, it implies that Christians are less favoured 
than Jesus had been. The mighty arm outstretched for the 
deliverance of Israel is not raised to save the Armenians from 
slaughter. Thus there is a double preference—a preference 
of antiquity to modern times and of Judaism to Christianity. 
Accordingly, those Old Testament marvels, if proved to be 
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historical, would tend to discourage present faith by the com- 
parison of the sublime past of Israel with the mournful fate of 
modern Christendom. But now we are learning to perceive 
the most valuable parts of the Old Testament to be those 
sublime utterances of the prophets which set before us great 
ethical and religious verities, by their very nature eternal, 
and as serviceable to us as they were to the Israelites of 
the past. 

Then as regards miracle in the New Testament, while the 
unique personality of Jesus Christ may well induce us to 
believe in the unique character of His actions, we can gather 
from His own teaching that He would not have this so 
completely without parallel as we have been accustomed to 
suppose. He conferred the gift of healing on His disciples. 
There are those among us who hold that He intended it to be 
practised continuously, that it has only been lost by failure of 
faith, and that it might be recovered—and perhaps in some 
cases has been recovered—by a reawakening of this primary 
requisite. 


2. PROPHECY. 


The apologists have treated prophecy in much the same 
way as that in which they have been accustomed to deal with 
miracle—they have valued it mainly as a phenomenon indica- 
tive of supernatural agency. The prophet has been regarded 
as a man gifted with capacity to write history in advance of 
the events he described as predestined to happen. The subse- 
quent verification of his predictions by the occurrence of those 
events has then been appealed to as a miraculous proof of the 
divine authority of those statements. Now with regard to this 
treatment of prophecy two remarks may here be made. First, 
if the logic of the implied argument is allowed, that will not 
amount to a proof of the truth of the later Christian message ; 
it will only go to the credit of the type of Hebrew religion 
represented by the prophets; in other words, the conclusion 
pointed to will be not faith in Christ, but faith in Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, and their confréres. Second, the gift of “second 
sight” penetrating into the future is no proof of the moral or 
spiritual value of the general teaching of the men who enjoyed 
it, nor even of their veracity. We cannot say that because 
Balaam foresaw the future greatness of Israel his religious 
teaching in Mesopotamia or Moab was true and weighty. 

But now, even within the circle of the marvellous, and 
when that is valued for the sake of its marvels, the argument 
very often breaks down. Fragments of Old Testament litera- 
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ture, torn from their contexts, have been cited as aptly fitting 
New Testament events, to which we must say that they 
certainly were not applied by the writers, even if the gift of 
prevision were possessed by those writers, for the reason that 
the much simpler interpretation of them as referring to con- 
temporary or older events is plainly indicated. For example, 
the author of our First Gospel sees in the flight of Joseph and 
Mary with the child Jesus a fulfilment of the prophet’s saying, 
“Out of Egypt did I call my son” (see Matt. ii. 15 and Hosea 
xi. 1). But the passage in Hosea shows clearly that the 
original reference was to the exodus of Israel under Moses. 
Similarly, that evangelist’s treatment of Judas’ thirty pieces 
of silver (Matt. xxvii. 9) as a fulfilment of the prophecy in 
Jeremiah (cited from Zech. xi. 18; with a reference to i eremiah 
xxxii. 6-9) and the disposal of Christ’s garments as described 
in the gospel of John (xix. 24), there regarded as having been 
foreshadowed in scripture—viz. Psalm xxii. 18—are both 
instances of a new application of Old ‘Testament words which 
were evidently intended for contemporary reference without 
the least thought of the meaning subsequently given to them 
in the New Testament. Plainly the claim to fulfilment of 
prophecy based on any such accidental coincidences, while 
allowable according to the quaint methods of Rabbinical 
interpretation, are inadmissible under the rules of scientific 
exegesis. But these coincidences were never important, and 
the apologist can afford to lose them, while he cherishes the 
great prophecies, the contents of which are of inestimable 
value, namely, those which express spiritual and ethical truths 
and their issues—the essential “ burdens ” of Hebrew prophecy. 

Now, when we come to inquire into the relation of these 
sublime utterances to Christian truth, we find that we must 
take up a different ground from that of the old apologists if we 
are to adhere to sound methods of literary interpretation. In 
the jirst place, we see that the most characteristic feature of 
the prophetic mind was the gift of insight rather than that of 
foresight. The popular prophet is a person who foretells the 
future. But even in the form of the utterances only a small 
fraction of Hebrew prophecy is expressed in the future tense. 
Most of it is concerned with present affairs, and its greatest 
productions set forth eternal truths, truth independent of 
time. The prophets tear up the veil of hypocrisy and shatter 
the fabric of deitininainn, making a terrible exposure of the 
condition of their contemporary world, with penetrating insight 
into human nature. This gives a prophecy the value of an 
articulate conscience. But the prophets do not stay with 
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mere exposure and denunciation. Speaking in the name of 
Jehovah, they declare the counsels of God as these are 
revealed to them; in other words, they have inspired visions 
of spiritual truth. This statement demands no formal verifica- 
tion. It is of the nature of such truth to be self-evident 
when once it is brought home to our awakened spiritual 
nature, and that is what the dogmatic form of Hebrew pro- 
phecy assumes. Then, on the rock of this revelation of God’s 
eternal verities faith builds its hope for the future. The 
greatest utterances of the prophets point on with assurance 
to judgment and redemption. The essential idea is that God 
being what He is, just and good, mighty and merciful, He 
will not, cannot let the wrongs of the world go on unchecked, 
or its desperate needs unsatisfied. The golden legend of the 
Davidian Age associates the future deliverance with a resto- 
ration of the royal line in a descendant of the idealised son 
of Jesse. This is the sum and substance of Hebrew prophecy 
in so far as it concerns the future. Meanwhile questions of 
dates and other formal details among which our modern 
prophecy-mongers revel have really no place here. Products 
of idle fancy, they are irrelevant and unimportant. 

Now we come to the fulfilment of this prophecy as a 
confirmation of the Christian gospel. Here we must reverse 
the common process of argument. Instead of asserting that 
the prophets foresaw what Jesus would be and do, in some 
cases down to minutest details, we have to turn the case 
round and say that He endorsed the great ideas of the 
prophets, and moulded His course of action upon the pro- 
gramme with which they furnished Him, and that He did 
this deliberately and discriminately, selecting those prophecies 
with which He was most in sympathy and working on the 
lines which they had laid down. 

We have two palpable illustrations of this method. The 
first is in our Lord’s discourse at Nazareth, when He selected 
a passage from Deutero-Isaiah and declared that the Spirit 
of God was upon Him in order that He might do the things 
there promised (see Luke iv. 17-21 and Isaiah lxi. 1, 2). It 
was not that the prophet had foretold what the Christ was 
destined to do; it was that Jesus adopted this prophet’s 
scheme, and was proceeding to carry it out. 

The second illustration is seen in the story of the triumphal 
entry. This was carefully arranged by our Lord down to the 
method of obtaining the loan of a colt from some friend in a 
neighbouring village. Matthew rightly detected a fulfilment 
of prophecy (see Matt. xxi. 4, 5 and Zech. ix. 9). But every- 
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thing in the story indicates, not that Zechariah had a vision of 
Jesus riding on the ass, but that our Lord chose this, for Him, 
quite unusual mode of entrance into Jerusalem, in order that 
at the very last, abandoning His habitual secrecy about His 
claims, He might declare Himself as the expected Christ, but 
without adopting the popular Messianic militarism. Instead 
of the war-horse on which a — monarch would be 
expected to enter His capital, the prophet depicts the great 
Deliverer coming in a gentle way of peaceful travel. This 
ideal Jesus now publicly undertakes to realise. 

This fulfilment of prophecy as a programme intentionally 
adopted and voluntarily carried out by Jesus, rather than as 
the mere happening of things predicted ages before, is of 
much higher value as a testimony to the truth of Christianity 
than the old apologetic view. That view, as we saw, went to 
glorify the Hebrew prophecy itself rather than the Christian 
gospel. It was a mere marvel of no moral or spiritual value. 
But now, in seeing the programme of prophecy carried out by 
Christ, we have a splendid testimony to the character of His 
gospel. In the prophets we have set forth the world’s 
desperate need, and over against that the revelation of the 
very heart of God which assuredly promises redemption from 
present evils. ‘Then comes Christ, facing that dark problem 
of evil which the prophets expounded so terribly, and setting 
Himself to bring about the promised deliverance. In so far 
as His message is received, and blind eyes are opened and 
captive souls set at liberty, this programme is fulfilled, and 
Christ is seen to be realising the brightest dreams of the 
world’s greatest seers. 

WALTER F. ADENEY. 
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THE CLAIMS OF SCHOLASTICISM ON 
MODERN THOUGHT. 


CLAUDE C. H. WILLIAMSON. 


In the period after the death of the Apostles, a vast number 
of theological problems presented themselves to the early 
Church, and for several hundred years controversy as to the 
substance of the deposit of faith did not cease. Scholasticism 
is a term of wide meaning applied in a general way to Western 
European thought from the ninth to the fifteenth centuries. 
By Scholasticism is meant the method of presenting Catholic 
faith which takes the substance—revealed truth,—arranges all 
the data of religion under a well-knit system of theology, and 
reserves to philosophy the task of arranging these truths in 
their logical connection, deducing inferences, solving diffi- 
culties, and harmonising apparent discrepancies. In a word, 
it designates both a method and a system that grew out of 
the academic curriculum of the schools. 

It is necessary to call attention to the fact that Schol- 
asticism deals with the divine as well as the human, with the 
theological and ecclesiastical as well as with questions of 
philosophy and natural science. At the same time it did 
not fail to distinguish between these two sides of truth, one 
of which it called revelation and the other reason. While it 
was the essence of Scholasticism to maintain the agreement 
of the two, it was equally essential to hold that there is a 
distinction between them. Nowadays, Scholasticism is accused 
of undue subservience to authority, and represented as an 
ambitious attempt to rationalise all religious as well as purely 
scientific thought. In the philosophic part of the work the 
Scholastics accepted Aristotle as their guide. St Anselm of 
Canterbury was the forerunner of the Scholastics inasmuch 
as he applied philosophy to the doctrines of religion, without 


founding a connected system of theology. Anselm was the 
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first writer to state the ontological proof of the existence of 
God, and he was also the founder of Scholastic realism, the 
theory (derived mainly from Plato) that universals are real 
archetypes of the particular things, and that the particulars 
are mere copies of these universals. He found a brilliant 
imitator in the genius of Abelard, whose lectures at Paris 
and elsewhere drew large numbers of students, but Abelard’s 
teaching soon led to heresy. It was St Bernard of Clairvaux 
who by his trenchant logic and inspired eloquence averted the 
danger, and Abelard died reconciled to the Church. But the 
real originator of Scholasticism was Peter Lombard and the 
great friar doctors of the thirteenth century. The most pro- 
minent of these were Alexander of Hales in Gloucestershire, 
a locality no longer identifiable (doctor irrefragilis, died 1245); 
Blessed Albertus Magnus, Bishop of Ratisbon (doctor univer- 
salis, 1193-1280); St Bonaventure, the biographer of St 
Francis Assisi (doctor seraphicus, 1221-1274); among the 
great theologians were John Duns Scotus (doctor subtilis, 
1266-1308) and the English Franciscan, Roger Bacon. But 
the greatest of all was the Dominican, St Thomas Aquinas 
(doctor angelicus, 1225-1274), who surpassed all by the depths 
of his speculation, the clarity of his method, and the extent of 
his learning. His Summa has to the present day remained the 
standard work of Scholastic philosophy and theology. And the 
long line of Schoolmen was closed by William of Occam 
(1280-1347), the invincible doctor who revived the nominalist 
views. 

Scholasticism has taught students to think, to distinguish 
carefully the meaning of technical words, to systematise know- 
ledge. Its greatest exponent, St Thomas, brought Christian- 
ity into closer relations with civilisation and with science, and, 
while fully protecting the ascendency of religion, he also 
awarded to the other departments of life their respective 
rights. In fact, the very essence of Scholasticism is, first, its 
clear delimitation of the respective domains of philosophy and 
theology, and, second, its advocacy of the use of reason. 

The world to-day feels more than ever the need of a philo- 
sophy which is, at one and the same time, true to all the facts 
of human experience, which gives an adequate account and 
explanation of the things that are, and which also safeguards 
the great and immutable principles of justice and moral law. 
The world is alive to the dangers of the Gospel of Might, 
and is ready to receive a Gospel of Right in its place. Man- 
kind cannot live and exist without a philosophy, and we may 
venture to hope that one of the results of the recent war will 
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be a return on the part of European thought to those sane 
rinciples of Scholastic philosophy which alone offer a satis- 
Bastory basis for human knowledge and human activity. 

The unhistorical neo-Thomism has often caused the original 
and genuine system to be depreciated. That St Thomas 
stood at the summit of intellectual development of his age is 
convincingly shown by Dante’s recognition of him. 

St Thomas is one of the great reconcilers, of that order of 
spirits who have no rest until they discern truths, seemingly at 
strife together, converging towards and merging in truth itself, 
the ineffable. One can readily imagine him anything but dis- 
mayed at the present results of physical science. Like Aris- 
totle (whom he knew only through a Latin translation), his 
master, he would eagerly and promptly apply to them his 
doctrine of “ form” and “ matter.” Truth, to him, would still 
be the equation of perfect assimilation of the subject knowing 
with the object known. And in solving riddles offered him he 
would still have pursued his method of careful equilibration, of 
balancing between conflicting statements. He cherishes the 
medium between extremes. Nominalists and Realists might 
contend ; he is with both parties, and with neither. He seeks 
that higher truth which, haply, should satisfy. And, as is ever 
the case with the conciliatory, he is claimed by all parties 
in turn; declared to be inconsistent; praised or blamed for 
inveterate scepticism. For philosophy, pure and well reasoned, 
founded on the broad basis of scientific fact, is the greatest 
human asset in the life and development of any individual, or 
of any community. 

It may be remarked that opinions are often determined 
more by intelligent anticipation of antecedent probabilities 
than by a careful examination of facts. And it must be 
confessed that it does not seem very likely that the writings 
of St Thomas should be studied or held in high esteem by 
our non-Catholic philosophers. Even among Catholics there 
was some need of a movement of revival in Thomistic studies. 
And if the orthodox had, apparently, been guilty of some 
neglect in this matter, it can scarcely be supposed that the 
writings of the Angelic Doctor have been duly esteemed and 
attentively studied by Protestants and unbelievers. And 
beyond all this, we have the patent historical fact that, as 
a result of the Renaissance and the Reformation, the old 
Schoolmen were deliberately dethroned and rejected, and 
their names were made a byword for sophistry and _ hair- 
splitting and foolish disputation. Nor can it be supposed 
that their philosophy fared any better than their doctrine and 
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their Latin style. For did not Bacon come to complete the 
work of the Humanists and Reformers, and set a new inductive 
philosophy in the place of the discredited medieval meta- 
physics? Surely, a contemptuous treatment of the Schoolmen 
is one of the characteristics of English Protestant tradition. 

Apart from the anti-Catholic prejudice which, as Mr Belloc 
reminds us, has prevented St Thomas from taking his rightful 
place in English philosophical studies, the philosophy of the 
Schoolmen has also suffered undeserved disparagement and 
neglect from other causes which, though often combined with 
the odiwm theologicum, are really distinct and independent. 
“It is idle to indulge in visions of hypothetical history,” writes 
an anonymous critic, “yet it may be safely said that the 
authority of the medizval masters would have suffered some 
decline in England even if the religious revolution of the 
sixteenth century had never taken place at all, or had never 
affected this country. For we have abundant evidence of what 
may be called a pre-Reformation depreciation of Scholasticism, 
both here and on the Continent, largely due to two main 
causes—to wit, a natural reaction arising from certain excesses 
of the latter Scholastic disputants, and the rivalry and hostility 
of the new Humanist scholars.” The influence of both these 
diverse forces may be clearly seen in the brilliant pages of 
More and Erasmus. And as this estrangement from Scholastic 
tradition, to use no stronger term, began before the rise of 
Protestantism, it can scarcely surprise us to find some traces 
of it in Catholic lands and in our own theological literature. 
One may remember how Huxley, nearly fifty years ago, 
complained, on the one hand, that every day he heard “ ‘ Cause,’ 
‘ Law,’ ‘Force,’ ‘ Vitality,’ spoken of as entities by people 
who can enjoy Swift’s joke about the meat-roasting quality of 
the smoke-jack, and comfort themselves with the reflection 
that they are not even as those benighted Schoolmen.” And, 
on the other hand, he allowed that Scholasticism was anything 
but dead, and that men of the highest calibre “hold by it as 
the best theory of things that has yet been stated.” All 
Scholastic philosophy is based upon the distinction between 
matter and form. Modern thought makes light of the difference. 
Likewise, we must bear in mind the distinctions of substance 
and accident. 

In his candid Dissertation on the Progress of Ethical 
Philosophy, Sir James Mackintosh—the redoubted antagonist 
of Edmund Burke, the man for whose memory Macaulay had 
such a profound reverence that he was once nearly driven 
to vindicate it on the field of honour—certainly speaks of 
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St Thomas with great respect. And he seems to have studied 
his writings so carefully that he discovered therein an un- 
noticed anticipation of the controversies of Bossuet and 
Fénelon. “It is very remarkable,” he writes, “though 
hitherto unobserved, that Aquinas anticipated those contro- 
versies respecting perfect disinterestedness in the religious 
affections which occupied the most illustrious members of 
his communion four hundred years after his death; and that 
he discussed the like question respecting the other affections 
of human nature with a fulness and clearness, an exactness of 
distinction, and a justness of determination, scarcely surpassed 
by the most acute of modern philosophers.” As, in spite of 
all this high praise, Mackintosh endorses some of the conven- 
tional censures on the Scholastic system, his tribute to St 
Thomas might, perhaps, be dismissed as inconsistent, and 
merely an individual eccentricity. But he forestalls this 
objection by assuring us that all the great men who knew 
his writings spoke in his praise: “The praises bestowed on 
Aquinas by every one of the few great men who appear to 
have examined his writings since the downfall of his power, 
among whom may be mentioned Erasmus, Grotius, and 
Leibniz, are chiefly, though not solely, referable to his ethical 
works.” And even opponents cannot deny that St Thomas 
is the master of precision and analytic subtlety. How many 
systems of philosophy perish for the want of clarity! How 
profound the groan of foreigners over German thought! On 
the other hand, Hobbes, Locke, Berkeley, and Mill are 
indebted in some measure to their style. 

It was, however, in 1879 that Pope Leo XIII. gave impulse 
by his encyclical Aeterni Patris to the renewed study of 
Scholasticism, and above all of St Thomas Aquinas. The 
philosophy of the Angelic Doctor was freely admitted to be 
one of the chief marvels of the ages miscalled the Dark. It 
could be admired in the way of an incomparable cathedral. 
More than this, it was now claimed that the majestic monu- 
ment was capable of being restored and adapted to the 
requirements of our own times. The encyclical describing 
Christian philosophy as Scholastic urged the renewed study 
and application of Scholasticism, especially as synthetised by 
St Thomas Aquinas. Side by side with the lessons of ancient 
wisdom, it also advocated the full use of recent discoveries in 
the natural and social sciences, from which treasures might be 
drawn “ equally profitable to religion and society.” 

Science and philosophy are each of them autonomous. 
Truth is truth, from whatever source it comes, and cannot be 
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opposed to itself. But what of the supposed subservience of 
philosophy to theology in the Middle Ages? Is this to be re- 
newed in modern times? Cardinal Mercier and his colleagues 
go upon the old distinction, recognised in the Middle Ages, 
between philosophical and religious dogma. Their “ Rational 
Dogmatism,” as the tendency of neo-Scholasticism may be 
termed, is philosophical, not theological. The relations of 
philosophy and theology are as those of philosophy and science ; 
autonomy, self-determination, is the order of the day. It is 
not the business of the philosopher to vindicate the certainty 
of theological data or of scientific conclusions. And may we 
not add, in the way of comment, that this is fair dealing, 
however it may lend itself, upon various issues, to those 
subtleties of control and interpretation which came into view, 
for example, in controversies between the Ultramontanes and 
the Agnostics of the last generation, or indeed at any period 
from the Renaissance onward to the present ? 

It would be difficult to conceive a more demonstrative 
object-lesson of the hopeless bankruptcy of the philosophies 
that have reigned in Great Britain from Hume to Herbert 
Spencer. Assuredly this should be a hopeful season for 
urging by every means in our power the claims of an old 
philosophy that justifies our trust in our intellectual faculties, 
that provides a solid foundation for the ethical convictions of 
mankind, that satisfies the religious instincts of our nature, 
and that finally furnishes a coherent rational theory of life 
for the human race—for the individual, for the family, and for 
the State. We are living in an age in which the critical 
faculty far overweighs the constructive, when we can see the 
faults of what exists and expose them, and see and appreciate 
all kinds and sides of truth very much more effectively than 
we can build systems which can commend themselves con- 
structively. We do not say that a critical age is more 
intellectual or exhibits more intellectual power than a con- 
structive age; but they are different. The great power of 
St Thomas Aquinas to construct a great system intellectually, 
which takes account of all the known facts, and which com- 
mends itself to a great circle of people, and becomes their 
adequate intellectual expression—that sort of constructive 
power we do not appear to possess, at any rate in large 
measure. 

Philosophy is, indeed, perennial, alike stable and full of 
change. Duly recognising our human limitations, we had 
best accept the words of Bossuet: “ We must not loose hold 
of any truths which we know for certain, whatever difficulty 
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there may be in reconciling some of them with others; we 
must, so to speak, hold on tightly to both ends of the chain, 
though we cannot see the middle of it, nor follow it with 
our eyes from end to end.” Philosophy must for ever start 
from the facts of which it claims to give an adequate explana- 
tion. In other words, philosophy is not, and should not be, 
divorced from the particular sciences ; it must, on the contrary, 
go to them for its facts, and keep in touch with their develop- 
ments. There are also the relations of the new philosophy 
with its competitors, and with the data of science. Philo- 
sophy, to Cardinal Mercier, is “the full understanding of the 
order in the universe, of man’s moral duties resulting from it, 
and of his knowledge and reality.” Philosophy is science “ at 
its highest degree of perfection, that knowledge which pene- 
trates to the bottom.” Other knowledge grows from more to 
more, and also the knowledge of human limitations. Sytems 
perish. ‘Truth, philosophy, are ideals, to use Cardinal Mercier’s 
words, “ which in the present conditions of human life we can 
only approach and never attain.” 

During the last fifty years, successive Pontiffs have taken 
step after step to promote the teaching of the Scholastic 
philosophy in ecclesiastical seminaries. ‘Their avowed object 
was to provide Catholics, and above all the priesthood, with 
a solid basis against the vagaries of modern idealism. A 
coherent system for present uses, it was urged, could be 
furnished by St Thomasalone. Aristotle, Plato, St Augustine 
—the “two Antiquities,” Greco-Roman and Christian—were 
reconciled in the Thomistic philosophy. Here, if anywhere, 
the Christian philosophy which had been the perennial de- 
sideratum was adumbrated, if not fulfilled. But what of the 
modern natural sciences with their enormous reach? Philo- 
sophy was duly to be wedded to these very sciences. The 
ancient principles of Aristotle were of sole avail to inter- 
pret and assimilate the established data of science; indeed, 
it was only by their means that these data were explicable 
philosophically. 

As for the suggestion that famous modern philosophers 
have appropriated some of the wisdom of St Thomas, we will 
quote the following testimony of Coleridge: “In consulting 
the excellent commentary of St Thomas Aquinas on the Parva 
Naturalis of Aristotle { was struck at once with its close 
resemblance to Hume’s essay on Association. The main 
thoughts were the same in both, the order of the thoughts 
was the same, and even the illustrations differed only by 
Hume’s occasional substitution of more modern examples. I 
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mentioned the circumstance to several of my literary acquaint- 
ances, who admitted the closeness of the resemblance, and that 
it seemed too great to be explained by mere coincidence ; but 
they thought it improbable that Hume should have held the 
pages of the Angelic Doctor worth turning over.” It will 
be enough here to remind the reader that modern Oxford 
has been guilty of “Scholasticism” in the person of one of 
her most eminent psychologists and mental philosophers— 
Dr M‘Dougall in Body and Soul; that even the Dean of 
Carlisle has told us that another Dean of the fourteenth 
century, one Nicholas of Autrecourt, anticipated Bishop 
Berkeley ; and we may ask whether Vitalists of to-day would 
have leapt from Aristotle to Van Helmont, had they studied 
the Summa of St Thomas Aquinas. 

If in cultivating their own field with such conspicuous 
success the medieval masters did nothing for those physical 
sciences which have made such rapid strides in a later age, 
it must, in fairness, be allowed that they did nothing to 
hinder or delay the progress of scientific inventions and dis- 
coveries. But it may be remembered that Pope Leo XIIL., 
in his celebrated Encyclical on St Thomas and the Scholastic 
Philosophy, expressed a hope that the renewed cultivation 
of that -philosophy would contribute to the progress of the 
sciences. Neo-Scholasticism is a brave challenge, a notable 
claim to reconcile science and metaphysics ; philosophy must 
ever draw upon the results of the various sciences as they 
come to the view; and, the sciences of nature offering a 
shifting and progressive basis, how shall any synthesis be 
final? History humanity in the long run must judge. For 
the present, one could only state in more or less detail that 
Neo-Scholasticism is received with indifference, welcomed 
as helpful and adequate, rejected in haughty and hostile 
fashion. Science twits philosophy with being but poetry 
at the best, and philosophy bids science consider that it 
founds upon hypotheses, assumptions, fictions, thus fairly 
incurring its own reproach. One feels inclined to say that 
it would be difficult to find a closer approach to the 
scientific attitude of mind which Huxley described as ideal: 
‘Sit down before the fact as a little child, be prepared to 
give up every preconceived notion, follow humbly wherever 
and to whatever abysses Nature leads, or you will learn 
nothing.” 

St Thomas sometimes consciously went beyond Aristotle. 
On the whole, he was more concerned to square Aristotle with 
Christian teaching than to square himself with the Stagirite. 
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The light of reason is as that of a lamp or of the sun, 
equally diffused on all sides and by its illumination permitting 
consideration of the whole circuit of the horizon. That of 
instinct is a straight, extremely narrow, and very brilliant 
beam. A philosopher ought not to get himself out of his 
difficulties by an appeal to theology, nor rest his thesis mainly 
on theological grounds. Philosophy should be proved by 
philosophy. But, once so proved, the proof way well be 
confirmed by theological considerations. It may safely be 
asserted that there is nothing in Scholasticism that is incom- 
patible with the progress of the physical sciences. If the 
Middle Ages were comparatively poor in scientific discoveries 
and inventions, no serious historian of science would lay the 
blame on the dominant philosophy of the age. For the same 
comparative poverty is found in lands or in periods unaffected 
by the philosophy. And, from the nature of the case, the 
first stages in scientific discovery must be slow and gradual, 
while the pace is accelerated as facts accumulate and ex- 
perience gives rise to improved methods of research. ‘The 
new Scholasticism has abandoned such of its old doctrines as 
are now known to have been false, while retaining the great 


_ constitutive doctrines of the medieval system, but only after 


their having stood the double test of comparison with the 
results of present-day science and with the teachings of con- 
temporary systems of philsophy. 

At a time when Empiricism is a dominant philosophy, when 
Agnosticism is trying to take the place of faith, it is fitting 
that we should know the common-sense of St Thomas. Those 
who have any acquaintance with the Swmma can hardly fail to 
be struck by its strictly methodical and symmetrical arrange- 
ment. His style is distinguished by a manifold brevity. 
There is brevity in his word, in his phrase, in his para- 
graphs, in his articles. This has been justly noted as a proof 
of the author’s architectonic genius—in the world of thought, 
alike to that of the contemporary architects who were build- 
ing the great medieval churches. Nor must it be believed 
that St Thomas is too conservative a mind for these pro- 
gressive days. It was the error of the Scholastics to put too 
full a reliance on the secular philosophy, history, physics, and 
criticism of their own day, to be ever eager to enter into 
harmony with it, to regard their painfully wrought syntheses 
as final. Clinging to that belief, their successors were often 
disposed either to ignore the total change of position on the 
part of secular thought, or else to labour vainly to bring the 
world back to that philosophy which their syntheses supposed, 
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and for which alone it availed. Even our first principles now 
are beyond the daring conjectures of the early ages. 


“What sages would have died to learn, 
(Is) taught by cottage dames,” 


Perhaps the full significance of a work like the Swmma of 
St Thomas Aquinas is not often realised. The questioning 
of all things in heaven and earth that went on in many 
directions throughout the medieval period is reflected in the 
objections which the author puts before every enunciation of 
a particular truth. And in, e.g., the arguments which he 
states for belief in the existence of God, it is most inter- 
esting to notice how he confines himself to the use of what 
we call inductive methods, how he always tries to reason 


from the known to the unknown. Harnack, in his History of 


Dogma, says with justice that the science of the period when 
St Thomas lived was “in fetters.” Then he goes on to say: 
“The science of the Middle Ages gives practical proof of 
eagerness in thinking, and exhibits an energy in subjecting 
all that is real and valuable to thought, to which we can find, 
perhaps, no parallel in any other age.” 


CLAUDE C. H. WILLIAMSON. 


Lonpon. 
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DISCUSSIONS. 


N.B.—The contributions under this heading refer to matters previously 
treated in the “Hibbert Journal.” Reviews of books are not open 
to discussion except under certain circumstances. Criticism of any 
article will, as a rule, be limited to a single issue of the Journal. The 
discussion ends with a reply from the original writer.—Ed. 


“EFFECTIVE IDEALISM.” 
(Hibbert Journal, July 1920, p. 659.) 


In the article in question Mr F. R. Hoare seems to underrate the danger 
of taking neighbourly kindliness for the whole duty of man. It would be 
easy to imagine (some of us may even think we have actually in some 
measure had experience of) a state of society in which such an imperfect 
ethic was in vogue; in which goodness and good-nature were confounded, 
and adherence to principle stigmatised as evidence of a cruel, perverse, 
even of a bad heart ; in which the moral approval of the community went 
out, for instance, to the patron who considered the nearness and neediness 
of particular candidates for office above justice and the efficiency of the 

ublic service, or even to the professor who gave away examination secrets 
for the “ benefit” of beloved pupils; where, in fact, the general attitude 
was roughly this, that here we all are under a malignant system to which 
we owe no loyalty, so that the most we can do is to relieve the misery it 
inflicts upon those immediately about us. 

I do not, of course, accuse Mr Hoare of advocating any such attitude; I 
only say that his article suggested the above not entirely imaginary picture 
to the mind of one at least of his readers as inevitably as Sir Francis 
Younghusband’s article apparently suggested to him his delightfully 
satirical picture of the dilettante pantheist. 

What the good citizens of our philanthropical Utopia forgot was that 
one must not only love one’s neighbour as oneself: one must also love God 
with all one’s soul. This is the first and great commandment. Now, Mr 
Hoare, by doing his best to conceive God as a kind of big neighbour, 
does his best also to represent God-love as a kind of neighbour-love. As 
a pantheist, I feel that this identification is unfair. Surely the theistic 
notion of the love of God is nearer to the pantheistic mood than to the 
notion of ordinary neighbourliness, God-love may be nearer to neighbour- 
love than world-love often is, but surely God-love is itself nearer to world- 
love (I hope I make my proposition clear without a diagram) than it ever is 
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to neighbour-love. God-love and world-love supply the same necessary 
corrective to neighbour-love. ‘The real rivalry seems to lie between God- 
love and world-love. 

Now, nobody denies the emotional appeal of the idea of loving and 
being beloved by a personal God; but what becomes of that appeal if the 
idea itself fails to satisfy the intellect? This is the question which the 
modern moralist has to face. Moreover, it is hard to see how a conscious- 
ness of the special and personal interest in oneself of a being who is also 
specially and personally interested in everyone else in the world, born and 
unborn, besides having the sparrows, the lilies, and the angels to consider— 
how such a consciousness, even if it can be induced, is calculated to 
stimulate a rational mind more than the thought, say, of a system favour- 
able to the best that is in us. How much, I mean, of the monotheistic 
fervour of the past has not been fiercely stimulated by the thought that 
the worshipper was in some way, racially or individually, the elect and 
chosen of a partial Deity? The fact is, we are driven more and more to 
seek our corrective to mere human kindness in-some such pantheistic 
notion, however sentimentally chilly it may feel at first. 

To make the world-lover a worshipper of his own ease, as Mr Hoare 
does, is surely a gratuitous unkindness! It is easy to caricature the moral 
impulse in any form; Mr Hoare’s own busy Samaritan might in the same 
spirit very well be represented as prompted by a subconscious sense that he 
is somehow feathering his own nest, and making friends of the Mammon of 
unrighteousness. To judge as good and just those qualities in others and 
those aspects of the universe which suit our private ends is a deep-down 
human instinct, not confined to, nor even most commonly noticeable in, 
such imaginative types of mind as find inspiration in world-consciousness. 
Only the man who makes the highest ends his own is worth hearing on the 
subject of human virtue and of the “goodness” of the world. Whether 
ah a man be prompted chiefly by world-love or by neighbour-love is 
mainly a matter of temper and brain; but in the one case his neighbour- 
love will be more discreet than that of ordinary men, in the other his 
world-love more abiding and effective. Oswatp CouLprey. 

ABINGDON. 





“MAN IN THE LIGHT OF MODERN PSYCHOLOGY.” 
(Hibbert Journal, July 1920, p. 776.) 


Ir would be difficult for any Christian psychologist to find himself in dis- 
agreement with the general conclusions of this article. There are, however, 
articular points which seem to be open to more or less serious criticism. 

The first point is a psychological one of no great importance to the 
argument. The author says that “stored within the psyche . . . is the 
whole record, without exception, of every experience the individual has 
ever passed through.” Now, it is true that many apparently lost memories 
can be shown to be really stored in the unconscious mind, but there is 
absolutely no evidence for the extreme statement that no memory is ever 
lost. Indeed, it would be difficult to imagine any observation which could 
be devised to prove it. Freud, who has particularly emphasised the 
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importance of unconsciously stored memories, points out that the per- 
manence of the whole record cannot be proved. 

A more serious criticism must be Firected against the statement that 
by Dr Freud “the sexual element in human nature is far too exclusively 
dwelt upon. It is held to be present in almost every phase of human 
mentality, normal and abnormal, to affect every relationship in life, even 
that of parent and child and brother and sister.” 

We must object, in the first place, that this statement is liable to 
mislead, since the author does not point out the extended sense in which 
Freud uses the term “sexual.” It includes the psychic or higher aspect 
of the instinct, as well as the somatic or lower. It includes, therefore, 
everything covered by the word “ love” as ordinarily used. It is, moreover, 
extended to include many activities with a strong pleasure tone which are 
not usually spoken of as sexual (as, for example, the baby sucking at the 
breast). 

Furthermore, a Freudian might ask why we must reject Freud’s con- 
clusions on the importance of sexuality. Because “such conclusions 
proclaim themselves as morbid,” is Miss Caillard’s reply. But what is 
this more than an expression of the fact that the author has a “ resistance’ 
against the idea of the dominance of sexuality. 

Freud’s conclusions on the subject of sex may indeed be overthrown 
or modified ; but it can only be as a result of scientific criticism of the 
whole psycho-analytic position. We cannot accept this position as, on the 
whole, valid, and then reject such part of it as repels us. Such an 
attitude proclaims itself to be unscientific. 

The author's solution is, in psychological language, “ the sublimation 
of repressed instincts into religious channels.” With this solution we can 
have no quarrel. 

But is not something else necessary—the frank recognition of the fact 
that there is no “lower” or “higher” in human nature ; that the instincts 
which we think it unpleasant even to mention are, in themselves, not less 
holy than the intellect on which man prides himself? The chaining of the 
sexual instinct has a moral value only because unchained it would become 
anti-social. For the sake of society, it must be repressed. In itself it may 
be, as Coventry Patmore suggests, the earthly pattern of the eternal 
purpose of man’s nature—the Love of God. R. H. Tuovxsss. 


Corpus Curist1 CoLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 





“SURVIVAL AND MONADOLOGY.” 
(Hibbert Journal, July 1920, p. 803.) 


I am so much in agreement with the general trend of Mr Powell’s observa- 
tions on my article that I hesitate to make further comment. It may be 
well, however, that I should disown any intention of ignoring the distinction 
which he so rightly emphasises. Otherwise it might be supposed that my 
main contention has, at any rate in this regard, been invalidated. 

I freely grant that what we know as “matter” exhibits certain char- 
acteristics which lead us to differentiate it from what we term, by way of 
antithesis, “‘ mind.” ‘To ignore these characteristics would be futile. But 
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this is not to allow that we are therefore precluded from regarding matter 
as being of an essentially “psychical” nature. Its claim to a special 
category may be due to its plane, or grade, of being, or to its mode of 
manifestation under the conditions and limits of our experience. Without 
in any degree blurring the distinction, I ventured to maintain that the 
physical universe is the “ — through which we apprehend a 
certain class of interactions between monad will-centres. As regards the 

roblem of the relation between body and mind, I repudiated the hopeless 
alien which assumes a gap between them. I placed, in sharp distinction 
to such a theory, the supposition that the body is a highly specialised 
community of monads. Its physical characteristics would thus be the 
% ee: of the complex organic relations thus established. Its 
reality as a definite mode of being is not fora moment brought into 
question, nor the necessity for submitting it to physical categories. But 
there is a world of difference between regarding it as mere material used 
by an alien mind, and regarding it as a peculiar manifestation of psychical 
activities. 

I trust that this brief restatement of my case may suffice to clear me of 
the charge of confusion, and may justify my assertion that “the true line 
of advance, on the score of sualihitiie, would be to discover the ‘ psychical’ 
nature of what we now call ‘ physical.’” J. Epwarp MeEncer. 


CHESTER, 





“BUDDHISM AND SPIRITISM.” 
(Hibbert Journal, July 1920, p. 721.) 


Mr Dx Sitva’s account of the importance attached in Eastern countries 
to the creation of a harmonious atmosphere for the act of death may be 
interestingly compared with the attitude attributed to Socrates in the 
final scene of the Phedo. He is here represented as being greatly con- 
cerned lest his friends by their lamentations should disturb the state of 
evdnuia (i.e. “holy calm”) at which he aimed, and in which he wished to 
take his departure. To ensure this, he states, was not the least of his 
reasons for sending away the women of his household :— 


“éxeivos dé, Ola, ey, roretre, & Gavpdowu. eyd pévror ovy HKirra 
‘ a 9 cal 7” 
TovTou évexa Tas yuvaixas amrérempa, iva uy ToLa’Ta mAnppeAoreE * Kal 
yap axynxoa, Ste év ebpnuia xpy TeAevTav.” 


The reference to the fear of the creation of a state of dissonance, or the 
disharmony of a false chord, is also noteworthy as indicating the desire 
of the philosopher for a “ harmonious shaping of his last thoughts.” The 
precept is stated by Archer-Hind, on the authority of Olympiodoros, to 
be derived from the Pythagoreans. E. W. Apams. 


SuRBITON, 
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SURVEY OF RECENT PHILOSOPHICAL 
LITERATURE. 


Proressor G. DAWES HICKS. 


Dunne the last six months several very important contributions to philo- 
sophical thought have seen the light. In particular, three works of far- 
reaching significance, which will reviewed at length in these pages, 
call to be noted. Professor S. Alexander’s Gifford Lectures on Space, 
Time, and Deity (London: Macmillan, 2 vols., 1920) constitute un- 
doubtedly a permanent addition to metaphysical science. With the 
intrepid daring of a — or a Hegel, Professor Alexander attempts 
to show that the multiplicity of the universe is derived from Space-Time, 
as the ultimate ground of things. Space-Time he conceives to be the 
stuff of which all existents are composed, a stuff which breaks up of itself 
into the complexes which the world contains. The theory itself is cer- 
tainly bold and striking, but the great value of the book consists in the 
thorough and detailed way in which the theory is worked out. Not only 
mathematical and shell science, but biology and psychology are freely 
drawn upon for material, and Professor Alexander’s handling of the many 
— that present themselves is suggestive and stimulating in the 
ighest degree. Dr William M‘Dougall, who is leaving Oxford to 
succeed Miinsterberg in the Chair of Psychology at Harvard, has con- 
tributed to the Cambridge Psychological Library an interesting volume 
on The Group Mind (Cambridge University Press, 1920), in which he 
tries to determine the principles of the mental life of groups and to 
apply those principles to the understanding of the life of nations. He 
rejects the notion of a “general Will,” but holds that a society acquires 
a structure and qualities which are largely independent of the qualities 
of the individuals who compose it. Such a society becomes, in his view, 
an organised system of forces which has a life of its own, tendencies of 
its own, a power of moulding all its component individuals, and a power 
of perpetuating itself as a self-identical system. One of Dr M‘Dougall’s 
contentions which is likely to occasion difference of opinion is that during 
the historic period the peoples of Europe have made no progress in 
innate qualities, moral or intellectual, although that far has been 
characterised by immense mental development. Is it possible thus to 
sever the “innate” qualities from the empirical details of knowledge and 
conduct? Lastly, Dr A. N. Whitehead’s ‘Tarner Lectures on The peer 
of Nature (Cambridge University Press, 1920) form a very welcome supple- 
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ment to his Principles of Natural Knowledge, reviewed by Dr Broad in 
our January number. While the previous work based itself chiefly on 
ideas directly drawn from mathematical physics, the present book keeps 
closer to certain fields of philosophy and physics to the exclusion of 
mathematics. Professor Whitehead acknowledges that the view of nature 
which he has maintained in these lectures is not a simple one. But he 
urges that we should distrust the jaunty assurance with which people 
pride themselves that they have at last hit upon the ultimate concepts in 
which all that happens can be formulated. “ ‘The aim of science is to seek 
the simplest explanations of complex facts. We are apt to fall into the 
error of thinking that the facts are simple because simplicity is the goal 
of our quest. The guiding motto in the life of every natural philosopher 
dea tes Seek simplicity and distrust it.” 

The bearing of the theory of relativity on philosophical problems has 
been absurdly exaggerated and misunderstood. To suppose that it has 
any relevance to the issue between idealism and realism is simply to 
interpret it wrongly ; it lends no more support, for example, to a doctrine 
of monads than to the fundamentally opposed view (say) of Professor 
Alexander. But of its revolutionary character within the domain of 
mathematical and physical science there can be no question. And there 
are now ample means of obtaining such a general view of the character 
and import of the theory as is possible without resort to the elaborate 
mathematical apparatus of modern physics. Probably the best intro- 
duction which has yet appeared to the whole subject is Dr Broad’s able 
and lucid article in the April number of this Journat. In conjunction 
therewith Mr Henry L. Brose’s Lecture on The Theory of Relativity 
(Oxford: Blackwell, Revised Edition, 1920) will be found helpful. Mr 
Brose has also published a translation of Erwin Freundlich’s booklet, Die 
Grundlagen der Einsteinschen Gravitationstheorie, under the title of T'he 
Foundations of Einstein’s Theory of Gravitation (Cambridge University 
Press, 1920), wherein the results of the special or restricted principle of 
relativity are utilised for bringing out the significance of the general 
theory. The difficulties involved in the principles of classical mechanics 
are discussed, and it is shown how a series of new discoveries, brought to 
light by electrodynamics, led necessarily to a new view of the basis of 
mechanics. In particular, justice is done to the thought of Riemann, 
‘“‘a mathematician,” as Einstein says, “far in advance of his time.” The 
valuable Report on the Relativity Theory of Gravitation, drawn up for the 
Physical Society by Professor A. S. Eddington (London: Fleetwood Press, 
1920), should also be mentioned. In this Report the absolute differential 
calculus of Ricci and Levi-Civita is used, but there is much in it that can 
be followed by a reader whose mathematics have not been carried to that 
stage. More recently, Professor Eddington has published an extremely 
interesting and suggestive treatment of the subject in a volume entitled 
Space, Time, and Gravitation: An Outline of the General Relativity Theory 
(Cambridge University Press, 1920), in which he endeavours to explain 
and exhibit the consequences of the work of Minkowski, Hilbert, Lorentz, 
Einstein, and Weyl, without introducing anything very technical in the 
way of mathemathics, physics, or philosophy. Professor Eddington starts 
with a description of the famous Michelson-Morley experiment of the year 
1887 and of the explanation of its results peepee’ by FitzGerald—namely, 
that a course of wave-motion undergoes an automatic contraction when 
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it is swung from the transverse to the longitudinal position. He then 
proceeds to consider the meaning of the term “relativity” as it is now 
employed in physics, and turns afterwards to a discussion of the notion of 
force and of fields of force, bringing out the nature of the generalisation 
known as the principle of equivalence. Next there are chapters on various 
kinds of space, on the new law of oa on the influence of gravita- 
tion on light, on momentum and energy, on absolute rotation, and on 
electricity and gravitation. The book concludes with a chapter much 
more speculative in character, “On the Nature of Things,” in which is 
incorporated the substance of the author’s article in the April number of 
Mind on “The Meaning of Matter and the Laws of Nature according to 
the Theory of Relativity.” Here, in this last chapter, Professor Eddington 
appears to me to have advanced to a position far beyond anything that 
can be claimed as a legitimate inference from the theory of relativity and 
to be landed in a subjectivism for which that theory supplies no warrant. 
What I mean may be gathered from the following passage: “ We have a 
world of point-events with their primary interval-relations. Out of these 
an unlimited number of more complicated relations and qualities can be 
built up mathematically, describing various features of the state of the 
world. ‘These exist in nature in the same sense as an unlimited number 
of walks exist on an open moor. But the existence is, as it were, latent 
unless someone gives a significance to the walk by following it; and in the 
same way the existence of any one of these qualities of the world only 
acquires significance above its fellows, if a mind singles it out for recognition. 
Mind filters out matter from the meaningless jumble of qualities, as the 
prism filters out the colours of the rainbow from the chaotic pulsations 
of white light. Mind exalts the permanent and ignores the transitory ; 
and it appears from the mathematical study of relations that the only 
way in which mind can achieve her object is by picking out one particular 
quality as the permanent substance of the perceptual world, partitioning a 
perceptual time and space for it to be permanent in, and, as a necessary 
consequence of this Shahan’ choice, the laws of gravitation and mechanics 
and geometry have to be obeyed. Is it too much to say that mind’s 
search for permanence has created the world of physics?” It is an old 
doctrine that out of a “meaningless jumble of qualities” mind somehow 
constructs an ordered nature. Yet mind itself exists only in so far as it 
knows nature and is in virtue of such function a part of nature, so that 
what according to the doctrine in question is represented as the product 
of mind might with more truth be said to be the very making of mind. 
Finally, within the last fortnight there has appeared Dr R. W. Lawson’s 
excellent translation of Professor Einstein’s own little work, written for 
the non-mathematical reader, Relativity: The Special and the General 
Theory. A Popular Exposition (London: Methuen, 1920). The author 
tells us he has spared himself no pains in the endeavour to present the 
main ideas in the simplest and most intelligible form. He has certainly 
succeeded in producing a delightful volume which is probably destined to 
become one of the classical texts of physical science. Only at the end 
does he venture into the domain of metaphysics, where he contends that, 
since in the general theory of relativity one is constrained to renounce 
Euclidean geometry, one is led to the conclusion that our space is finite 
and yet has no bounds; it is curved, somewhat like the rippled surface 
of a lake. 
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Professor James Ward’s treatment of “perceptual orders ”—those, 
namely, of Time and Number—in his third article on “ Sense-Knowledge ” 
(Mind, April 1920), is opportune now that the theory of relativity is so 
much to the fore. Dr Ward contends that in the perception of time, 
as in the perception of space, a factor is found that disappears from the 
concept. In space-perception it was extensity—an objective factor ; here 
it is protensity—an essentially subjective factor. It is through protensit 
that we ascribe to sense-data the characteristic of duration, and so speak 
of that too as protensity. Duration as experienced is inseparable from the 

‘ activity which all experience implies: it means not barely to exist but 
actively to persevere or persist. ‘Though we ascribe it to sense-data, pro- 
tensity is not, as extensity is, a sense-datum; yet like extensity, it is 
continuous, and we may even say that it differentiates itself. These 
primary differentiations are not co-existent, but they give rise to a 
secondary continuum—the so-called memory-thread —that may be so 
described. The differentiations of the latter have, however, their spatial 
analogue in a one-dimensional continuum of positional signs, which, like 

the positional signs of spatial perception, imply movement, but not space. 
yee it is these “temporal signs” (as Dr Ward calls them) that first lead 
us to the perception of time-order. They are themselves to be accounted 
for as the consequences or residua of the same movements of attention 
on which tempo depends. The concept of “pure” temporal order is only 
attained when the filling and the varying durations of actual experience 
are left out and an absolute time flowing at a constant rate is put in its 
place. In the latter half of the article Dr Ward tries to show in regard 
to number that there is a perceptual knowledge prior to any conceptual 
knowledge such as that afforded 3 mathematics. 

Philosophical students will glad to hear that there are some 
posthumous works of Josiah Royce to appear, and that the first of them, 
edited by J. Loewenberg, of the University of California, Lectures on 
Modern Idealism (Yale University Press, 1920) has already been — 
These form a very useful volume, intended as a partial introduction to 
the study of post-Kantian idealism. The volume comprises ten lectures, 
the first two being devoted to Kant. Royce goes at once to the heart 
of the matter by insisting that the Kantian Deduction of the Categories 
is the one genuine means of approach to the problems of subsequent 
speculation. ‘Two assertions characterise Kant’s position with regard to 
knowledge: one is the assertion that the conditions, upon which the form, 
the structure, the organisation of experience depends, are themselves not 
empirical; the other is the assertion that when we scrutinise these forms 
of our experience, we are learning nothing whatever about the ultimate 
nature of anything that exists beyond the knowing self, but are just 
learning about the self and its equipment for the life of knowledge. But 
Kant nowhere, it is pointed out, implies that this self should be viewed 
as any absolute, or as any superhuman mind that comprehends all the 
facts of nature at once. He nowhere implies that the self to whose 
categories all natural facts conform has anything but a virtual, a conceived, 
unity of consciousness. ‘The knowable world is, for him, the realm of the 
possible experience of this virtual self to whose one experience we inevitably 
refer any natural fact. The one self, as Kant conceived it, is not a 
metaphysical entity, but merely a formal presupposition of the theory of 
“se ge. Royce shows, in a suggestive way, why a view of this sort is 
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in somewhat unstable equilibrium, and how the Kantian notion of a purely 
logical unity of consciousness became transformed into the notion of the 
“ Absolute.” One of the chief reasons for substituting the latter for the 
former was interwoven, Royce urges, with motives furnished by the social 
consciousness. Another reason was that while Kant’s philosophy supplied, 
within carefully guarded limits, a theory of knowledge, it ame no theory 
of nature. The empirical details of nature remained a mystery. And 
yet another reason was the problem which the religious thought of the 
time was bringing into prominence. The author then proceeds to trace 
the manner in which the dialectical method arose; he discerns its 
antecedents partly in the Platonic dialogues, especially in the Parmenides, 
and partly in Kant’s doctrine of the antinomies. And in an extremely 
illuminating way he exhibits the dialectical method at work in that 
extraordinarily brilliant but now little known treatise of Schelling’s, 
the System des transcendentalen Idealismus, published in 1797. For 
Schelling, the problem of philosophy pt to fall into two distinct 
departments; there was a dialectic of the self and also a perfectl 
parallel dialectic of the non-self, or of nature. Abstract from the self 
that knows experience, and then you have before you the world called 
nature. Be deliberately naive, while you observe, although with the 
philosopher’s thought in the background, outer nature; view nature as 
something found; and at once it mes obvious, so Schelling affirms, 
that nature itself is not a mere collection of substances, but a process and 
system of processes. An intuitive observation, an open eye, sees in 
nature the objective dialectic of the processes there present: everything 
in nature seeks its own opposite, and transcends, by its relationships, its 
own isolated being. Abstract, on the other hand, from externally given 
data, fix attention wholly upon the subject, as that in and for whom are 
all knowledge and all fact, and then, just as the objective view leads us 
to regard nature as a process of unconscious dialectic out of which the - 
consciousness of self is evolved, so this subjective view of the same world 
will show us nature as that which the self necessarily, although uncon- 
sciously, constructs—constructs even as a basis for its own attainment 
of self-consciousness. It is to be hoped some of the readers of Royce’s 
pages will be induced to study Schelling’s treatise for themselves; it 
deserves a better fate than has hitherto attended it. The later lectures 
are devoted to Hegel’s Phdnomenologie des Geistes, which Professor 
Baillie’s translation has rendered sclgadle to English students, and which 
is comparatively more familiar ground. “Hegel,” says Royce in a 
ae assage, “did not suppose that if we had never been en- 
ightened by experience we could deduce a priori the nature of the 
world. But he did suppose that experience had at last attained a point 
of view from which it is possible to reconstruct, by an a priori method, 
precisely so much of the meaning of experience as is in fact rational.” And 
so far apparently Royce would follow in Hegel’s footsteps. 

In an article on “Some Recent Theories of Consciousness” (Mind, 
July 1920), Professor A. K. Rogers subjects to criticism a number of 
writers who attempt “to get rid of psychical states,” meaning by psychical 
states the sort of facts to which traditionally such names as sensation, 
feeling, idea, and the like have been assigned. He objects to Professor 
Alexander’s analysis of perception that it splits up the concrete mental 
experience from which it starts into two unreal abstractions. On the 
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side of the object, there is no doubt a definite and thinkable content ; 
but it is a content devoid of the existential and causally effective char- 
acter of that which we naturally mean by an objectively real world. It 
consists of redness, spatiality, and the like, but not of red my in a 
real space; in short, it consists of logical properties rather than of 
actualities. On the side of the subject the difficulty is greater still, 
because in abstracting “awareness” from its object there is no content 
left in terms of which to think the mental “‘act.” Action, unless some 
meaning is given to the term quite different from that in its normal use, 
implies something of which it is the act; and there cannot be an act of 
that which has no nature eacept action. Again, few things, it is argued, 
can be more unilluminating than to explain knowledge as the mere 
“togetherness” of awareness and a quality, for togetherness is one of 
the emptiest and most general of all relations, while knowing is one of 
the most peculiar and characteristic facts of the known world. Once 
more, with reference to the now familiar distinction between “ contem- 
plation” and “enjoyment,” Professor Alexander’s ‘point is that the self 
cannot contemplate itself, alike because there is nothing to contemplate, 
and because it cannot dirempt itself and be present in two forms at the 
same moment. But if mental acts have no distinctive characteristic, 
what is there to “enjoy” or “live through”? It is unfortunate that 
Professor Rogers’ article was written before the appearance of Alexander's 
Gifford Lectures. Much of his criticism would need re-statement in view 
of what is contained in the new book. 

There is ground at once for suspecting any alleged branch of science 
which arrogates to itself the title of “new.” Of the “New Psychology” 
of a few years ago, Professor Ward remarked, “ new it undoubtedly is, and 
there are signs that in its present form it will not long survive "—a 
prediction which even many of those who were once its pioneers would 
now admit to be justified. At present, the self-styled “‘ New Psychology ” 
is largely made up of generalisations based upon the psycho-pathological 
researches of Janet, Freud, and Jung ; and, although no one would wish to 
depreciate their work, it is simply childish to suppose that what is dis- 
paragingly designated the “older psychology” is thereby superseded. 
Those who desire to gain information as to the kind of generalisations 
put forward as “ new” will find Mr A. G. Tansley’s book The New Psycho- 
logy and its Relation to Life (London: George Allen & Unwin, 1920) 
useful. He proceeds upon a principle which, as a matter of fact, every 
psychologist from Aristotle downwards would have recognised, that the 
mental factors which produce the characteristic behaviour of the neurotic 
patient and lunatic are at work in the “ normal ” mind and give rise to many 
well-known traits of “ normal” behaviour. A large variety of topics are 
dealt with—the “ unconscious,” “ complexes,” “ psychic energy ” (a loose 
and misleading conception), “conflict,” “repression,” “dreams,” while 
under the head of “ = contents of the mind” the nature and mode of 
working of the great dominant instincts are considered. A large amount of 
material is thus brought together which, when it is handled in a genuinely 
psychological spirit, will be of scientific value. ‘The recent number of the 
Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research (May 1920) contains a 
paper by Professor Jung on “‘'The Psychological Foundations of Belief in 
Spirits.” The three main sources of the belief in spirits he takes to be 
dreams, waking visions, and mental disease. From an anthropological 
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point of view he is doubtless right. But psychologically the fundamental 
consideration surely is one that he does not so much as mention—namely, 
that for the primitive mind the means of discriminating an “ image” from 
a “ percept ” were far less developed than they are for us. A volume on 
The Psychology of Persuasion by Mr William Macpherson (London: 
Methuen, 1920) also deserves mention. The writer tries to distinguish 
the elements of persuasion as a mental process, and describes the various 
forms of false persuasion in individuals and groups. In later chapters he 
deals with persuasion more exclusively as a form of expression, and devotes 
special attention to such modern forms of propagan aas advertisements, 
newspapers, the cinematograph, the novel, and the drama. Then the more 
formal persuasion of books and speeches is discussed, and in the last 
chapter an attempt is made to define the typical features that are likely 
to mark the persuasion of the future. 

Professor J. S. Mackenzie’s volume Arrows of Desire. Esasys on our 
National Character and Outlook (London: G. Allen & Unwin, 1920) 
owes its origin, he tells us, to the war. The essays, if somewhat discon- 
nected, are not inappropriately grouped together, and they certainly form 
a very readable and suggestive book. The chief subjects are—The English 
Character, Shakespeare’s Henry V. as a National Type, The Character of 
Shakespeare, Conventional Morality, The Sister Nations, Our Present 
Outlook, National Reconstruction. Professor Mackenzie is optimistic, 
although not unduly so. “ An educated people, in which the spirit of 
citizenship has been gradually developed, may,” he thinks, “ be trusted in 
the end to see that the most competent people secure control of those 
things that they are best fitted to manage. ‘This kind of general wisdom 
f the people requires, no doubt, a long process of cultivation. It is, 
setbetunatal , almost always true in human affairs that all the wrong 
ways have to be tried before the right way is discovered. But it has, on 
the whole, been the good fortune of our own people that the process 
towards this discovery has been a gradual one, ‘from precedent to pre- 
cedent,’ rather than one of sudden transformations. Many of the 


peculiarities of the dominant types in our national character depend on 


the fact that we are constantly clinging to the past, and yet striving 
towards a better future. We do not readily let goany good that has been 
achieved, however imperfect it may seem; and yet we do not readily 
acquiesce in the persistence of any evil, however firmly it may be rooted.” 
It is difficult to speak in a few words of Dr Bernard Bosanquet’s 
judicious and inspiring booklet What Religion is (London: Macmillan, 
1920). His aim has been, he says, to help in guiding some minds to the 
right type of expectation, the true and open attitude in which they will 
have a fair chance to feel their religion in its fulness and its simplicity. 
His hope is not to suggest or advocate a new religion to them, but to assist 
them to reach the full value of their own. No man is, he believes, so r 
as not to have a religion, though he may not, in every case, have found out 
where it lies. The true religious temper is, he urges, that of simplicity : 
there is a total simplicity in supreme experiences, and it is impossible to 
enter into them save by a total sincerity and candour. And this is at the 
same time the spirit of complete appreciation, which alone can seize the 
whole fact in its due shape and proportion. “Love speaks with better 
knowledge, and knowledge with dearer love.” What religion truly is 
Dr Bosanquet seeks to unfold in a peculiarly persuasive way. Religion is 
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faith, which is contrasted not with knowledge but with sight. And it 
is contrasted with sight, because it is essential to it that we rise into 
another world while remaining here. ‘“ Whenever a man is so carried 
beyond himself, whether for any other being, or for a cause or for a nation, 
that his personal fate seems to him as nothing in comparison of the 
happiness or triumph of the other, there you have the universal basis and 
structure of religion.” The old expression “ Justification by Faith” sums 
up the knot or centre in which the open secret of all human nature is 
bound up. For we can only be saved by giving ourselves to something 
in which we remain what we are, and yet enter into something new. 
Religious faith means absorption in a good such that nothing else matters 
and nothing else is real. And this is why religion “ justifies ” the religious 
man. What a man’s religion brings him, and what he cannot help 
- receiving when he places himself humbly and sincerely in the attitude of 
religious faith, that, urges Dr Bosanquet, let him hold to without scruple ; 
it will be the nearest thing to truth that he can make his own. I have said 
we enough to indicate the theme which the author develops in eight 
rief chapters, dealing with the Peace of God ; Freedom and Power ; Unity 
with God, Man, and Nature; Hope and Progress for Humanity; Sin; 
Suffering ; Prayer and Worship; and The Religious Temper. It is a little 
volume which ought to secure a permanent place in our devotional litera- 
ture, and to aid many a wayfarer to reach that “peace whose names are 
also rapture, power, clear sight, and love,” parts, as Watson sings, of peace. 
Attention should be drawn to Dean Rashdall’s article in the Church 
Quarterly (April 1920) on “ Personality in Recent Philosophy,” in which 
he discusses the Gifford Lectures of Dean Inge, Professor Webb, Professor 
Pringle-Pattison, and Professor Sorley. Dr Rashdall tells us that the 
most convincing argument that he knows of for the Christian interpreta- 
tion of the universe, including the belief in personal immortality, is 
Professor Sorley’s Moral Values and the Idea of God. From the point of 
view of pure speculation he regards it as a work of consummate ability, 
while from the point of view of Christian Apologetics he considers its 
value to be unique. G. Dawns Hicks. 


University Cotiecz, Lonpon. 
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REVIEWS. 


The Group Mind. By W. M‘Dougall, F.R.S., Wilde Reader in Mental 
Philosophy in the University of Oxford.—Cambridge: University 
Press, 1920.—Pp. xvi+ 304. 


In his preface the author tells us that the present work must be regarded 
as a sequel to his Introduction to Social Psychology. Its appearance at 
the present moment is very opportune. It will be welcomed both by the 
student of social problems and by the general reader. 

The book is divided into three parts. Part I. takes up the general 
principles of Collective Psychology. It gives an outline of the subject- 
matter and scope of such a psychology, a description of the difference 
between a crowd and a group, and an analysis of the conditions essential 
for the existence of a highly organised group. It is shown that the 
members will recognise the need of co-operation, be moved by a common 
motive and aim at a common objective which is regarded by each as the 
aim of the group. Group spirit or group self-consciousness is examined 
in detail with reference to the part it plays in human communities, both 
primitive and civilised. The various types of groups are distinguished 
from one another. Part II. takes up that field of collective psychology 
which has special relevance to public interests at the present time: 
National Mind and Character. In the author’s opinion, “the answer to 
the riddle of the definition of nationhood is to be found in the conception 
of the group mind.” A national mind or character—Dr M‘Dougall 
regards the terms as covering the same content—requires for its develop- 
ment ee in the group, either racial or geographical, freedom of 
communication, the presence of leaders, a common purpose and organisation. 
The examination of these conditions, with illustrations from the present 
and the past nations of the earth, furnishes some of the most interesting 
chapters in the book. They are followed by a discussion of the Will of 
the Nation and the factors which develop it, of the part played by ideas 
in national mind, and the rdle of public opinion in nations of the highest 
type. Part III. is concerned with “The Development of National Mind 
and Character.” This is traced through the Race-making period, the 
Historical period, the period of Youth, and that of Maturity. Dr M‘Dougall 
distinguishes innate and racial factors in development from tradition, 
both moral and intellectual. On the whole he is unwilling to recognise 
the transmission of acquired characteristics; evolution by such means is 
very slow and limited. ‘The differences between nations depend ultimately 
on innate characteristics, spontaneous variations, and the effects of physical 
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environment. A stock of knowledge slowly acquired becomes effective as prox 
tradition which, as social environment, gradually moulds the racial character. anir 
There is much which is interesting and suggestive in the author’s account stru 
of the effects of crossing different stocks and of the forces which act as unit 
principles of internal selection ; ¢.g. town life, military ambitions, celibac But 
of clergy. The conditions of progress, intellectual and moral, are analysed. con: 
Maine’s law of progress, “from status to contract,” is illustrated and his 
confirmed. voli 
Historians and sociologists may wish to dispute some of Dr M‘Dougall’s nuc 
statements and his interpretation of facts in Parts II. and III., but the of t 
important issues for the student of psychology and political philosophy 6 @ 
lie in the general principles of Part I. and in the treatment of the Will sen! 
of the Nation in Part III. In his first chapter Dr M‘Dougall writes: ised 
“In this book it will be maintained that the conception of a group mind the 
is useful and therefore valid; and . . . some attempt to define and justify nat 
it may usefully be made at the outset; though the completer justification 
is the substance of the whole book. . .. We may fairly define a mind as nat 
an organised system of mental or purposive forces.” In his book Community, of 
Mr M‘Iver, who rejects the conception of a group mind, claimed that low 
“the mind of each of us has a unity other than that of such a system.” con 
Dr M‘Dougall now challenges him to explain what kind of unity he sen 
postulates. Mr M‘Iver wrote: “ Every association, every organised group, the 
may and does have rights and obligations which are not the rights doe 
ws obligations of any or all of its members taken distributively but only fee 
of the association acting as an organised unity; . . . the unity of which see 
we are thinking is not mechanic or organic or even — On this bei 
e Dr M‘Dougall comments: “I cannot but think that . . . M‘Iver for 
is under the influence of that unfortunate and still prevalent way of che 
thinking of the psychic as identical with the conscious which has given (P/ 
endless trouble in psychology; because it has prompted the hopeless tov 
attempt . .. to describe the structure and organisation of the mind in un! 
terms of conscious stuff, ignoring the all-important distinction between wh 
mental activity, which is sometimes, though perhaps not always, conscious- (ib 
ness, and mental structure which is not. The structure and organisation omy 
of the spirit of the community is in every respect as purely mental or “Pp 
ae as is the structure and organisation of the individual mind” (p. 15). | 
ut is the unity of system the only unity that we can predicate of mind? ar 
The biological conception of an organism applied to mental life might of 
describe the unity from the standpoint of the spectator, even in the case of 
of multiple personality, but it fails to express the unity of individuality oN 
from the standpoint of the individual. For the individual there must be the 
the unity of self-consciousness. Dr M‘Dougall himself seems to recognise ot] 
such unity as essential. With reference to organic unity he says, “ though th 
mind has this kind of organic unity, it acquires in proportion as self- of 
consciousness develops, over and above this kind of unity, a unity of an dis 
altogether new and unique kind; a unity which consists in the whole ch 
(or the self) being present to consciousness, whether clearly or obscurely, = 
during almost every moment of thought, and pervading and playing some th 
part in determination of the course of thought and action ”(p. 157). After an 
all, then, is not Mr M‘Iver right in claiming a unity other than system it 
for the mind of the individual? Is he not also right in denying such a unity G 
to the group? It seems to me he is. Dr M*‘Dougall lays aside as un- 1g 
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proven the theory of collective consciousness ; the theory that just as colonial 


ive as 
acter, animals are a collection of parts each of which is a complete animal 
count structure, so the community or group of individuals is a more comprehensive 


ct as unit than the individuals who form it, and exists in addition to them. 
ibac But how can Dr M‘Dougall logically proceed to speak of national self- 
mn consciousness and of the Will of the Nation? He refers the reader to 
Y and his Social Psychology for his theory of volition. ‘The essential mark of 

volition . . . is that the personality as a whole, or the central feature or 


gall’s nucleus of the personality, the man himself . . . is thrown on the side 
t the of the weaker motive” (p. 240). “The idea of the self, or self-consciousness, 
ophy is able to play its great rdle in volition only in virtue of the self-regarding 
Wiil sentiment, the system of emotional and conative dispositions that is organ- 
rites : ised about the idea of the self” (pp. 247, 248). Dr M‘Dougall regards 
mind the national mind and the individual mind as parallel. There must be 
astify national self-consciousness in order that there may be national will. 

ation Now what does Dr M‘Dougall mean by the self-consciousness of a 
nd as nation or of any other group? He criticises Professor Bosanquet’s account 
nity, of the General Will partly because he regards it as recognising only the 
that lower kind of unity, the unity of an organism, and not that of self- 
tem.” consciousness. It is clear, I think, from his whole criticism of the pre- 
y he sentation of the doctrine of the General Will, that he has not appreciated 
roup, the line of thought which Professor Bosanquet represents. The question ° 
ights does not hinge on the recognition or non-recognition of instinct and 
only feeling in willing, but on the conception of the good. ‘The General Will 
which seems to be, in the last resort, the ineradicable impulse of an intelligent 


. this being to a good — beyond itself, in as far as that good takes the 
(‘Iver form of a common good. ‘Though this impulse may be mastered or 
ry of cheated in a degree, yet if it were extinct human life would have ceased ” 
given (Philosophical Theory of the State, p. 109). ‘This indestructible impulse 


Deless towards the Good, which is necessarily a common good, the substantial 
ad in unity and filling of life by the interests through which man is human, is 
‘ween what Rousseau plainly has before him in his account of the General Will” 
ious- (ibid., p. 110). Individuals can only realise such a good with fragmentary 
ation oar ection ; a nation may realise it more completely in the sense that a 
al or “plurality of human beings is necessary to enable society to cover the 
. 15). und, as it were, which human nature is capable of covering, yet actual 
nind ? individuals are not ultimate or equal embodiments of the true particulars 
night of the social universal” (tbid., p. 177). So far as the psychological process 
> case of willing is concerned, Professor Bosanquet would not predicate it of the 
tality social organism in the sense in which it is predicated of the individual ; but 
ist be then does Dr M‘Dougall? Is the self-consciousness referred to anythin 
gnise other than the consciousness of the individual X or Y who has identifi 
ough the self with the group? Consider Dr M‘Dougall’s excellent illustration 
self- of the distinction between the good of all and the good of the whole (a 
of an distinction which curiously enough he says Rousseau did not make), viz. the 
whole choice offered Belgium when Germany demanded free passage through the 
urely, country. To have granted it would have secured material prosperity for 
some the people ; to refuse it meant to stand for national rights, to weigh past 
After and future, to consider the good of the whole. (Might one not say rather 
ystem it was to use a different scale of values?) But whose willing was this 
unity General Will? Whose self-consciousness? Punch’s cartoon of October 21, 
1914, gave the answer :—“ The Kaiser: ‘So you see you have lost every- 
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thing. The King of the Belgians: ‘Not my soul.’” The choice of one 
man was the expression of the General Will. The discussion in chapter xiii. 
of nations of the higher type would seem to show that national self-con- 
sciousness is the result in the individual of organisation, both formal and 
informal within the nation group. It seems strangely perverse that as 
against Mr M‘Iver Dr M‘Dougall should deny of the individual mind any 
unity other than that of system, and yet as against Professor Bosanquet 
should demand for the national mind a unity which consists in the whole 
(or the self) being present to consciousness. 

This question of unity is full of difficulty to those who found the unity 
of system unobtainable from the premises given in the Social Psychology. 
Starting from independent instincts, Dr M‘Dougall failed to make it 
evident how the self-regarding sentiment comes to ges the position of 
presiding genius in mental life. Can the answer be found in Association, 
which is where Dr M‘Dougall appears to seek it? The adequacy of the 
premises of the Social Psychology as a basis for the present work is also 
tested by the question of progress. We are told: “ Man is distinguished 
from the animals by his power of learning. Whereas the behaviour of 
animals, even of the higher ones, consists almost entirely of purely instinc- 
tive actions, innate modes of response to a limited number of situations ; 
man has an indefinitely great capacity for acquiring new modes of response, 
and so of adapting himself in new and more complex ways to an almost 
indefinite variety of situations” (p. 209). Now is this power of learning 
an instinctive tendency to be placed on all fours with the other instinctive 
tendencies? It may be said it is a form of imitation, but imitation alone 
would not bring progress. There must be breaking of new ground some- 
where, or there would be no extension in the field of activity. Does Dr 
M‘Dougall rely on Association to furnish this extension ? 

It would be ungenerous to dwell longer on difficulties in a book which 
offers so much that is valuable to the psychologist, and is of such interest 
throughout. It is clearly written; the repetition of statement here and 
there, and the recapitulation with which some of the chapters open, probably 
find their explanation in the fact that the author “had the substance of 
the book in the form of lecture notes for some years.” It is no doubt 
with intention that he uses the same hypothesis to show the force of racial 
characteristics (p. 118), which in his Social Psychology was used to show 
the force of tradition, but a cross reference would be helpful and prevent 
misunderstanding. There is a verbal error on p. 163, “ principal ” 
is used for “ principle.” The depreciatory note sounded in the Preface with 
reference to German scientific work seems uncalled for, and is regrettable. 
In conclusion, one can wish for the book, in the interests of psychology, 
as wide a popularity as that gained by the earlier work of which it is 
the sequel. Beatrick EpcEtt. 


Beprorp Cotiecr, Lonpon. 





The Idea of Progress: An Inquiry into its Origin and Growth. By J. B. 
Bury, Regius Professor of Modern History in the University of 
Cambridge.—London: Macmillan & Co., 1920.—Pp. xv +377. 


Proressor Bury’s book and Dean Inge’s Romanes Lecture have opened a 
floodgate of interest and speculation on the reality of human progress as 
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well as the history of the idea. The Professor deals almost exclusively 
with the latter, though he begins and ends on a note of doubt. “ Belief 
in Progress,” he tells us, “is an act of faith. ... Even in science we 
cannot be sure that some day Progress may not come to a dead pause. . . . 
A day will come, in the revolution of centuries, when a new idea will 
usurp the place of Progress as the directing idea of humanity.” And the 
Dean is more decidedly negative. The Cro-Magnon men were a finer type 
thar we. What grounds have we for asserting any superiority at all ? 

The pessimism is not surprising when the greatest and most determined 
of wars has just been dealing terrific blows to the civilisation in which 
the theory of Progress has been built up. It needs a well-founded faith to 
resist depression when one tries all in vain to realise the loss of brilliant 
life, the vast destruction, the crushing weight of debt, the legacy of 
hate. Yet, if all the wise men whom Professor Bury quotes have not 
written in vain, one must make the attempt. We who are left have still 
to live, and where there is life there is hope. 

From this point of view Professor Bury would have been more helpful 
if he had attempted a more philosophical treatment of his subject, if at 
least he had more carefully analysed the meaning of the conception of 
which he traces the literary expression with so much learning and care. 
Only a very brief examination of this fundamental point occurs at the 
beginning of the book. “To the minds of most people,” he says, “the 
desirable outcome of human development would be a condition of society 
in which all the inhabitants of the planet would enjoy a perfectly happy 
existence. But it is impossible to be sure that civilisation is moving in 
the right direction to realise this aim.” This seems to imply that Progress 
consists in the realisation of greater general happiness. But the slightest 
examination of the various writers whom Professor Bury quotes would be 
sufficient to show that this was by no means their common idea. Men 
desire happiness, they often desire wealth, but they also desire knowledge, 
and they sometimes desire what seems to them a higher good without 
regard to the pain or happiness which it may bring with it. Hence it 
is clear that we need a deeper analysis and a more comprehensive 
conception if we would cover all the facts and be in a position to answer 
the question, “Is Progress a réality, or only a fleeting notion which has 
attracted the minds of certain enthusiasts at certain favourable moments 
in the history of the world?” ‘The first result of such an inquiry would 
be to show that men have been possessed by different conceptions of what 
they meant by “ Progress” according to the general philosophy or religion 
of the age in which they lived. Lucretius, who has the immortal honour 
of having first pronounced the word, envisaged the advance in the terms 
of Greco-Roman civilisation. He painted the progress of men from an 
animal state in which they fought with tooth and claw to the highest 
state he knew, viz. of the city with its laws and order and the beauties 
of art. Yet to the medieval Christian—let us take him as represented 
in Dante, the finest type—progress was of another order altogether. It 
was the development by pain and purification and love of a higher moral 
state, where, after a probation in this world, the soul might be united 
with the Divine, its highest Good. If we pass to another stage, to the men 
of the Renaissance who first gave “Progress” its modern vogue, the 
dominant idea was the growth of knowledge, the conquest of Nature by 
the discovery of her secrets. And at the Revolution the emphasis was 
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changed again to the conception of Freedom. Progress consisted now 
in the breaking of chains, in marching freely on to the enjoyment of all 
that man’s nature entitled him to expect. 

The first problem, then, from the philosophic point of view is to dis- 
cover what, if any, is the common idea which underlies these various 
expressions of belief. We do not think it very difficult to find such 
common elements, and it will strengthen our confidence in the solution 
if it should appear that as time goes on they tend to emerge as one 
harmonious conception in which the different partial views can meet in 
reconciliation. We would suggest that the chief reconciling idea has 
been revealed by the two great new sciences of the last few decades, 
psychology and anthropology, and that the idea is that of the growth of 
the human soul. 

If this is true, we should find traces of it from the first moment that 
Progress is discussed, and of course we do. “The use and the experience 
of the active mind,” said Lucretius, “gradually taught men who were 
progressing step by step.” ‘To the Catholic medieval thinker this “ active 
mind” became an immortal soul, finding its fruition in spiritual good. 
To the man of the new science in the seventeenth century the connotation 
was a mind in touch with the realities of Nature, a mem widened as the 
earth was widened by the discovery of a new world, and the universe by 
the discovery of the telescope. But always, at every stage of the history 
of the idea of Progress, the growth of the human soul is the common 
underlying element, and psychology has in recent years made this appear 
as obvious as it is true. Dr Marett, carrying the new conception back- 
wards into the recesses of pre-history, declares in Psychology and Folklore 
that the “ growth of soul” is the conclusion that emerges from the study 
of the scanty remains of the cave and the drift. 

It remains, then, to apply the conception to the most recent mani- 
festations of “ Progress” and to ask what solution it offers to the doubts 
with which Professor Bury concludes his treatise and the stouter denials of 
the Dean of St Paul’s. 

The nineteenth century elevated the idea of Progress into a dogma, 
but did not present it free from certain drawbacks involved in a 
doctrine of Progress as conceived biologically. Darwin was here the 
most powerful voice, and if we are misled by a narrow interpretation of 
evolution, we may easily see it as only a repetition of the struggle for 
existence made more acute by the use of man’s active and ingenious mind 
for destructive ends. This was the demon of “ imperialism” which affected 
us all and most acutely our late chief enemies. The truth which was 
obscured by this view of evolution was that in the case of man the 
“struggle” becomes progressively subordinate, that his real progress 
consists in the development of those sides of his nature in which all 
men share and to which all men contribute. And it is a significant fact 
that in quite recent days there has been a marked change in the sources 
and the character of the support which is given to the idea of Progress. 
To Comte or to Spencer, Progress was essentially a non-theological, if 
not an anti-theological, doctrine. Now, with the excessive specialisation 
of science and the demonstration by the war of the destructive uses to 
which science may be put, there is a cooling in the ardour of the 
scientist’s belief in Progress, and one often finds a broader view and a 
calmer trust in those who look to a supernatural or immanent guidance 
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from the Divine than in those who do not go beyond the immediate con- 
clusions of the scientific mind. Dr Flint, in his Philosophy of History, 
thus becomes a better prophet of Progress than Professor Bury, who is 
nurtured on a rationalist creed and holds that “the undermining of the 
theory of Providence is very intimately connected with our subject; for 
it was just the theory of an active Providence that the theory of Progress 
was to replace.” 

If, however, we place ourselves on the firm basis of a growth of soul, 
these contradictions disappear, anc we are able, with a not impossible act 
of faith, to look beyond the conflicts and the setback of the moment 
into a calmer region where there is no serious ground to doubt the 
spread of light and its attendant greatness. The argument is purely a 
rational and historical one, and need not offend the susceptibilities of 
Professor Bury or any others who fear the introduction of what they 
cannot prove. The growth of man’s mind has been most clearly demon- 
strated by science. Whatever the man of science thinks about progress 
as a whole, he has no doubt about progress in his own region. Even 
since the war, Einstein’s work has been confirmed, and completes, with 
the necessary corrections, the laws of space and motion which we had 
learnt from Newton and the mechanics of the seventeenth century. The 
illustration fits very happily into the necessities of the moment, because 
it shows how in science at least progress is constant, with change but 
without revolution. But if in this and in every branch of science we 
see a constant advance, why should we entertain the fears which Professor 
Bury expresses? We have yet but scratched the surface of the universe, 
and the result has been an enlargement of our powers beyond the dreams 
of the wildest enthusiasts of the eighteenth century. Why should we put 
any limit to our hopes? What we need to limit is our selfish desires, 
the putting in the first place of that ideal of personal happiness from 
which unfortunately ‘Professor Bury made his start. If, instead, we base 
our conception of progress on the growth of soul, individual as well as 
collective—individual growth through collective growth,—the example 
of science is both the most inspiring and the most conclusive. 

It will be said that we have no guarantee that science may not go on 
growing and end by killing us all, or at least fail to keep us all alive and 
happy in fellowship. And that is, of course, a conceivable issue to man’s 
4 io struggle, just as it is conceivable that this solar system might be 
annihilated by contact with some other star. Absolute security is no 

rt of the human scheme of things, as it is so far revealed to us, or 
indeed as we may reasonably desire, for such security would deprive 
the struggle of its zest and virtue of its nobility. But, looking at 
the story of man’s course as we know it, who can doubt that side by 
side with this extension of his mental achievement, there has gone 
a connected improvement in his moral nature, in his political capacity, 
and even— though this is more doubtful—in his artistic capacity? 
It must be remembered that in these days we are thinking of hundreds 
of millions and comparing them with hundreds of thousands in ancient 
Greece, or Renaissance Italy, or Elizabethan England. And even in 
these comparisons, the most severe to suggest, the most difficult to carry 
out, there would be an ample balance to the good on certain sides in 
favour of ourselves. 

Perhaps in the simple fact that, with all the triumphs of modern 
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science and industry to our credit, we have at the beginning of a new 
era one of our leading men of learning bidding us question ourselves as 
to the future, and one of our leading prophets bidding us examine our 
souls, we may find another augury of be For no state is hopeless 
except that of complete self-satisfaction, and no life is stagnant or 
decadent except that which repeats the shibboleths of the past without 
criticism: and in our current writers we find both ample criticism and a 
wholesome absence of complacency. F. S. Marvin. 


BERKHAMSTED. 





A History of English Philosophy. By W. R. Sorley, Litt.D., LL.D. 
Cambridge: at the University Press, 1920.—Pp. xvi+ 380. 


Ir Mr Alexander’s sagaciously contemplative —_ had to assess the merits 
of the different nations in philosophy, he would probably give the palm 
to the Greeks and he might place the Germans second; but he would not 
make this latter decision without misgivings, and he might even wish to 
consult an archangel before preferring the Germans to the English. Be 
that as it may, it is certain that the British genius for philosophy has 
acquitted itself most worthily in the eyes of all competent judges, and it is 
not a little surprising that so few complete methodical histories of English 
philosophy have appeared up to the present. Indeed, I do not know of 
any which cover the whole field, except the two which Mr Sorley mentions 
on p. 322, although the list of less comprehensive ones which he gives on 
that page might have been increased—e.g. by the mention of the relevant 
chapters in many other systematic histories of European philosophy, or of 
Mr St George Stock’s Hnglish Thought for English Thinkers (London : 
Constable, 1912). Everyone who is interested in philosophy, therefore, 
owes the greater gratitude to Mr Sorley for following up his admirable 
chapters in the Cambridge History of English Literature with this most 
excellent History. Mr Sorley has all the qualities which a historian of 
these matters needs, and scarcely anyone could have them in a higher 
degree. He is lucid, sympathetic, and extraordinarily well informed. 
Moreover, he has a gift for proportion and a genius for conciseness. His 
book is the fitting culmination of many years of patient, skilful, and 
devoted study. 

The preface states Mr Sorley’s intentions very clearly. Although he 
appears to think that the history of philosophy may be written as if 
it were only the prologue to the Truth as it is in M or N—as if the 
Messiah had come, gracefully acknowledging his debt to a succession of 
John the Baptists,—he wisely does not choose this plan himself, but prefers 
instead to deesthe each philosopher from that philosopher’s own stand- 
point, in the belief that “definite concepts wt clear issues will emerge 
gradually as the story progresses.” They do; and although English 
philosophers do not readily assemble into schools, or tie themselves to 
a common platform, the story of English philosophy, none the less, is 
a chapter in the development of ideas. Mr Sorley does the aison work 
very well indeed (although I think he does it even better on the side of 
ethics or political theory than on the side of metaphysics), and he certainly 
avoids the temptation of substituting a series of special studies for a 
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history, although the circumstances of his book’s origin must have made 
success in this particular exceedingly hard to attain. 

In the second place, Mr Sorley interprets “‘ philosophy ” most generously, 
including its affiliations (or partial coincidence) with theology, politics, 
ethics, and economics. This liberal interpretation adds greatly to the 
interest and to the value of the book, the more auneahalie because Mr 
Sorley is so delightfully at home in all these fields. He did not need 
to “get up” any of these subjects ad hoc, and he assimilates them all into 
his narrative with the ease that is born of trained faculties and of much 
turning over in the mind. The result is that Hakewill, Selden, Harrington, 
Warburton, Glanvill, and Malthus are treated as they ought to be treated 
in his book. Mr Sorley is sparing of anecdote and biography, but he 
gives us just enough to let us peep into the lives of the men and the 
character of their times. 

“ By strict economy of phrase,” he tells us, he has been able to trace 
this history from Scotus Erigena to the close of the Victorian era. This 
economy must have cost him infinite pains, for it is always — and 
yet it never obtrudes. Indeed, I have not noticed any example of redun- 
dancy, unless, perhaps, a slightly unnecessary recurrence to the origin of 
the phrase “the greatest happiness of the greatest number” (pp. 162 x., 
200, 220, 229). One may feel, it is true, that this economy of phrase 
— the author’s genius for it) has sometimes cost too dear. One 
would like to see more of the great figures in the story—Hobbes, Locke, 
Berkeley,and Hume. Indeed, nobody on earth could deal adequately with 
Berkeley in ten pages, of which four are mostly biography ; and Hume’s 
theory of belief needs more than a paragraph. On the other hand, 
Mr Sorley can always reply that proportion must be respected; and 
perhaps he is right. Moreover, he an most considerable amends (if 
these are needed) by giving us a most admirable bibliography of the works 
of the principal British philosophers, together with the chief commentaries 
and criticisms upon them. This bibliography occupies some fifty pages, 
and not a line of it is wasted. It provides exactly what a scholar needs 
if he essays to follow Mr Sorley beyond the limits he has set himself. (I 
have noticed only one trivial. mistake: the date of Mr Seth’s English 
Philosophers and Schools of Philosophy being given wrongly on p. 373, 
although correctly on p. 322.) 

Mr Sorley’s comparative chronological table (pp. 303-321) is also most 
helpful, and if I wished to write a sentence of this kind: “In the year 
in which Blake’s Songs of Innocence and White’s Natural History of 
Selborne appeared (to say nothing of Lavoisier’s Traité élémentaire de 
chimie) revolution and reform came together to the birth, for the long- 
pent storm burst in France just as Bentham’s Principles of Morals and 
Legislation was published, belatedly, in England,” I should know where 
to go. To be serious, this comparative table is as good as it could be, 
although I might have wished that Mr Sorley had called Richardson’s 
novel Clarissa as Richardson himself did, instead of following Leslie 
Stephen’s definitive edition and calling it Clarissa Harlowe. But that 
is a — matter. 

Frankly, I do not see how any teacher of philosophy can afford to 
do without this book, and I cannot imagine a better or a pleasanter guide 
for the general reader. Joun Lair. 


Queen’s University, Berast. 
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Christian Freedom: Hulsean Lectures, 1918-1919. By Francis E. 
Hutchinson, M.A., Oxon. and Cantab. (formerly Chaplain of 
King’s College, and Lecturer of Magdalene College, Cambridge). 
—Macmillan & Co., 1920.—Pp. 172. 


Me Hurtcuisson’s book is “a plea for larger intellectual freedom in the 
Christian Church.” He tells us that in his view “freedom is not an 
absolute good as truth is; yet it is the indispensable condition of reach- 
ing truth. From this aspect chiefly,” he says, “I have treated of freedom 
in these lectures.” The sincerity and earnestness of the plea for freedom 
in matters of religion is apparent on every Page, and this, and the fresh- 
ness and independence of thought which pervade the lectures, make them 
most impressive as a whole. They are moreover, as we should expect, 
scholarly and closely reasoned. 

I suppose we would all claim to care for truth—for knowledge of what 
is true, and sincerity of profession—in our degree and to the extent of 
our ability and opportunity. No one could knowingly accept the false 
for the true in religion any more than in science or history ; no one would 

roclaim himself to be deliberately insincere in his professions of religious 

lief. But it is in this region, hen all others, that the thought even of 
experts—perhaps chiefly of experts—is embarrassed, and its expression 
shackled, by inherited fetters. ‘Tradition (no less than custom) 


« , , .. lies upon us with a weight, 
Heavy as frost and deep almost as life.” 


How to adjust the claims of custom, tradition, institutionalism, on the 
one hand, and “ spiritual” freedom on the other, is a problem which both 


“reformers” and authoritative rulers have to face. Such freedom is, as 
the author insists, a condition precedent to the possibility of religious 
development and advance. Every man who thinks for himself and has 
the courage of his opinions, is in his measure and degree a reformer. ‘The 
religious reformer has to take account not only of the “ruler” but also 
of the crowd, and (like every innovator) exercises his freedom at a risk, 
and must bear (rightly bear) the “burden of proof.” And he has often 
to carry his life in his hand. ‘This was true of the Hebrew prophets, and 
pre-eminently true of that “greater than a prophet ”—a Hebrew among 
Hebrews—whom Christians claim as the heaven-sent founder of their 
religion. . 

‘The first of Mr Hutchinson’s four lectures, entitled Christus Liberator, 
brings out in a very striking way the spirit of freedom and fearlessness in 
Christ’s teaching and life—his intellectual freedom, his independence of 
speech and action with regard to social and religious conventions, inter- 
pretation of the Scriptures and the Mosaic Law. He was one who came 
“to liberate mankind from oppression and cruelty, from fear and super- 
stition, from unworthy conceptions of God and man, one who broke the 
chain of custom and ignored the artificial distinctions among men, and 
pronounced his blessing on those who preserve ‘internal sanctity of soul ’ 
. .. the truest liberator that humanity has ever had from all its ills; 
from moral evil . . . from intellectual error—superstition and fear .. . 
dread of unfamiliar truth and bond to tradition; from social error— 
unbrotherliness, exclusiveness, and all iers to the instincts of natural 
kindliness ; and from ecclesiastical error—legalism and literalism, and from 
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every tendency to value the form above the spirit, a correct creed above a 
loyal discipleship.” 

“Christ’s appeal is . . . to the awakened conscience, the open mind, 
the clear vision which distinguishes means from ends, and which seeks to 
obey the spirit without being tied to the letter.” And “he was able to 
lead others into freedom, not because he was born superhumanly free from 
the common necessity of clearing himself from current conceptions, but 
just because he needed to work through the teaching which he had re- 
ceived to purer and freer thought.” ‘We see Jesus himself subject to 
the imperfect mental environment of his time and race and national 
religion.” He was “in all points tempted like as we are,” and “learnt 
obedience by the things that he suffered.” He had a divine capacity of 
attaining to true wisdom, to perfect courage, to clear vision of the truth, 
to absolute unselfishness jee boundless sympathy, but he had to “ grow ” 
in wisdom—in mind and spirit—as in bodily stature. Thus regarded, the 
life and character of Christ are the most wonderful, the most appealing, 
the most convincing, of all recorded experience—a miracle that is bot 
natural and supernatural. A miracle that was all miracle would be no 
miracle for us. 

Christ did not give us cut-and-dried rules, but a principle—“a new 
commandment ”—capable of application in all circumstances: not an 
elaborate organisation, but the guidance of an indwelling spirit. There 
must be rules and there must be forms, but Christ left it open to his 
followers to vary rules and modify forms, so long as they worked faith- 
fully in the spirit of their Master; he set them the example of reform 
where reform was needed in the interests of something better than custom 
and convention. ‘He has called us ‘to unfold a growing message, and not 
to rehearse a stereotyped tradition.’” 

The title of the second lecture is Christian Freedom asserted by St Paul 
but impaired in succeeding ages. In it are discussed the Apostle’s sense of 
emancipation as a follower of Christ, and his effort to liberate himself and 
others not merely from the letter of Judaic law, but also from the temper 
of mind which attaches undue importance to the letter. For St Paul, 
subjection to the letter is bondage; allegiance to the spirit of Christ’s 
teaching is true freedom, and the Christian principle of life a “law of 
liberty.” As a disciplinarian, it is with moral laxity that St Paul deals, 
rather than with doctrinal error. In the Christian communities, as de- 
scribed in the New Testament, we see that “the various churches still 
enjoy a wide latitude in creed and ritual and organisation. It is variety, 
not uniformity, which the New Testament emphasises as the full life of 
the Spirit-bearing body.” This was naturally followed by development 
to greater pre ra teagpinc in the region of theology—with consequent 
increase of stability as one of its advantages, but with loss of freedom, 
even in things indifferent. Development was inevitable; if Christianity 
was really ph it had to grow and change (pp. 74, 75). Particular 
developments must be weighed and judged. Mr Hutchinson gives in this 
connection, as a most important criterion, one suggested by the Dean of 
St Paul’s: “he Church is to grow up into Christ in all things, not out 
of him into something very different.” And from the same writer he 
quotes a keen saying about the identity of Christ’s Church: “ When you 
want to convince yourself of the identity of an individual, you do not t 
to squeeze him into his cradle.” The author concludes thiv lecture with 
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the reflection that “our appeal is from what Christians have said about 
Christ to Christ Himself . . . we too must stand fast by the freedom 
He gave us, and not again be entangled with a yoke of bondage.” 

Lecture III.—Jncompleteness of the Reformation as an emancipating 
Movement—begins by drawing a comparison between the religious ex- 
perience of St Paul and that of Martin Luther; notes that the Reforma- 
tion was rather a liberation of conscience, than a liberation of mind; and 
explains how its promise of intellectual emancipation was defeated, and 
how increase of the religious liberty of the individual, due to free access 
to the Bible, was coincident with a dangerous exaltation of the authority 
of Scripture. “The Word of God was simply identified with the Bible, 
... as if no fresh light could reach the human spirit save only by 
breaking out through the already written word.” Against this restriction 
of the sources of spiritual enlightenment the Quaker protest was valid: 
“that the Bible was not the final or absolute authority in religion, but 
the Spirit which both inspired the writers of the sacred books, and still 
inspires and enlightens every man.” ‘The cause of religious freedom was 
served in England not only by other nonconforming sects, but also by a 
succession of representative members of the Church of England, such as 
Cranmer, Hooker, the Cambridge Platonists, George Herbert—whose poem 
Divinitie is quoted on p. 103: 


* But all the doctrine which He taught and gave, 
Was clear as Heav’n from whence it came. 


Love God, and love your neighbour. Watch and pray. 
Do as ye would be done unto,” 


Of Cambridge Platonists, Whichcote is quoted as saying: “Sir, I oppose 
not rational to spiritual, for spiritual is most rational.” The lecture 
ends with a reference to Edmund Burke’s dictum that “the Reformation 
is not complete; and those who think themselves good Protestants from 
their animosity to others, are in that respect no Protestants at all.” 

It is very difficult in a few paragraphs to do justice to Mr Hutchinson’s 
argument, or to give an idea of the cumulative force of the quotations by 
which the author supports one of his main contentions—the contention, 
namely, that “representative Christians in almost every generation have 
felt misgivings about the doctrinal conditions of Church membership and 
ministry being unduly stringent.” 

The concluding lecture—The Church in Bondage—is thus summarised 
(p. 116): “The Church of the nineteenth century has not shewn itself 
friendly to the cause of freedom—social, intellectual, or spiritual. Its 
excessive reliance upon ‘the tradition of the elders’ is in damaging con- 
trast with the freedom of criticism which the scientific method has intro- 
duced into all modern studies. ... The kind of authority universall 
approved [is in contrast] with the special kind of authority which is still 
often claimed for the past decisions of the Church. It is not enough for 
the Christian to achieve personal freedom ; he needs to enjoy it within the 
Christian society, for the fellowship of believers is a necessary part of the 
full Christian life. The Church should be a fellowship in the exploration 
of Christian faith and life. That fellowship is unduly narrowed and 
embarrassed by the Church’s insistence on the definitions of the past. 
There is a limit to the legitimacy of symbolical interpretation of the 
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/gteeds, and its adoption does not inspire confidence. ... [As to] the 

/ conditions of Christian Unity, no intellectual agreement is to be expected. 

Why look for any other basis of unity than the confession of discipleship? 
‘What Christ never insisted upon, neither let us insist upon.’” 

This is a book to be grateful for—a book that for the “general reader” 
at least is arresting and enlightening. It is attractive in style, convincing 
in argument, scrupulously fair and accurate ; it is, above all, inspired by a 
steady enthusiasm for truth, a flawless courage and candour, and a clear- 
ness of vision, that are seen to be not incompatible with the spirit of 
Christian loyalty and the charity which thinketh no evil. The treat- 
ment is worthy of the theme; the plea for intellectual freedom in matters 
of religion has been well propounded. 

Mr Hutchinson’s appeal is very apposite to the present time, both 
because freedom of thought and sincerity of profession in matters of 
religion were never of more vital importance, and also because they are 
faced to-day with grave risks and discouragements. 


E. E. Constance Jones. 
Weston-surer-Mare, SoMERSET. 





From Chaos to Catholicism. By the Rev. W. G. Peck.—London : 
Allen & Unwin, 1920.—Pp. 252. 


Mr Pecx is convinced that “the modern world must discover the Church 
of Christ Universal before there can be peace or decency among men.” 
The possibility of such a Church he thinks to have discovered in a certain 
conformity to, with some differences from, the doctrines and practices of 
the Middle Ages, before the Reformation spoiled “Catholicism.” The 
seven oy that make up his new book serve as buttresses to his former 
essay, The Coming Free Catholicism. They are more in bulk than the 
earlier book, but notwithstanding this they are only buttresses. Their 
titles give some indication of their scope: “ Chaos and Catholicism”; “Mr 
G. K. Chesterton and the Return to Sanity”; “ Monsignor R. H. Benson 
and the Case for Rome”; “ Ecclesia Anglicana: Her Problem and Oppor- 
tunity”; “The Free Catholic Movement ”; “The Christian Priesthood ” ; 
“Methodism in the New Age.” ‘The desperate desire for all that accom- 
panies historic Catholicism is not so prominent in these pages. Compared 
with the former volume it reveals more of the doctrinaire than of the 
dogmatist. Mr Peck is a Methodist minister, and the two concluding 
papers were delivered to Methodist audiences. ‘No riot occurred upon 
either occasion.” This can be readily believed. They are quite innocuous. 
And more tolerance and charity are to be found in a Methodist assembly 
than in historic Catholicism. 

With the ideal that Mr Peck sets forth there will be hearty agreement. 
He desires to see a Church that is Catholic and free. “She must set 
forth the beauty of perfect holiness and the strength of corporate loyalty. 
She must combine historic sense with progressive endeavour ; prophetic 
utterance with priestly function; dogmatic assurance with intellectual 
honesty.” It is when he comes to detailed exposition that doubts gather. 
Such a Church must of course be Sacramentarian ; excess in this direction 

Vor, XIX.—No. 1. 
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is beyond conception. The Quakers will be allowed to hold their views 
on condition that they do not protest against what they do not believe. 
The model is the exveletnind Roman Church, for Christianity is in essence 
what the Middle Ages had made it, before the canker of Protestantism 
turned its beauty to ashes. He shows defects in the Protestant apprecia- 
tion and presestation of salvation, and then argues as if he had proved 
Catholicism to be perfect in these respects. It is true that Romanism has 
defects. Indeed at present “there is no Church in Christendom that is 
not a sect.” But in its doctrines and in its devotions it is difficult to 
think that Romanism has gone vitally wrong. He does not go so far as to 
say that the Roman Church is the divinely appointed centre of unity, but 
his sympathies are all towards the type of religion that Rome represents 
in the world, and any unity that does not gather about these Sathente 
would have no ent for him. Other things might go, everything that 
denied the Roman tradition might go, if this was preserved. Yet the goal 
is a synthesis, for which this age is said to be ready, that the Roman 
Church has never achieved. “ ‘The only new Church which Free Catholics 
would welcome must be the Church Universal.” 

It is easy from the standpoint of membership in an esoteric society to 
proclaim that all the Churches are sects. This may be a correct diagnosis. 
It will be difficult, however, to get the Churches, say the Roman or the 
Anglican, to accept this diagnosis. Even the Free Churches with their 
growing sense of what traditional Churchmanship implies, which finds 
recognition in these pages, would need something more tangible to fasten 
upon than the dream set forth here before they could be persuaded to 
confess their errors. The Free Churches are denied any true sense of 
corporate life, but Mr Peck seems to regard this as an error that can be 
remedied—in Methodism at any rate. This is why he is content to remain 
a Methodist. In discovering the possibility of a Free Catholicism he has 
discovered the value of his own Church. This is hopeful. But may not 
other Churches (or sects) have a value even as they are? 

Another question emerges. If the world has waited nineteen centuries 
and has been put off with sects there will need to be a revision of values in 
respect to these. We shall need a more exalted conception concerning 
sects. We cannot submit blindly to the facts of history. Yet history has 
some intelligible meaning. And, however admirable the ideal set forth 
here may be, it will be well to cling to the imperfect societies in which 
corporate Christian experience finds expression a little while longer. Free 
Catholicism has found no tangible expression; there are endeavours 
towards the ideal, but they end in a sense of need to enforce the ideal that 
shatters the conception of freedom. “'The Jerusalem that is above is free.” 
Possibly no Church below that seeks to comprehend all humanity and all 
that is in human nature, as the material for Divine grace to operate upon, 
will attain perfect freedom. Catholicity will limit freedom until the word 
of complete redemption finds utterance. Then the Church militant 
will have become the Church triumphant, and categories of the world 
will vanish. 

Mr Peck’s interpretations of nineteenth-century decadence (an exceed- 
ingly insular treatment for “Catholic” purposes) and the Catholic 
revival, of the meaning of Mr Chesterton and Father Hugh Benson, and 
of the genius of the Anglican Church, are interesting and provocative 
also. The use of paradox, and general conclusions based upon particular 
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instances, invite criticism. He is too apt to take side eddies for the main 
stream. What Mr Chesterton says, what Hugh Benson did, what Dr 
Orchard and his confréres are declaring, fill up all his horizon, and he 
imagines that all others must be impressed in the same way. But they 
are not. A mode of thought grows that regards ritual as not of the 
things to be sought for and cherished for themselves, but only to be 
recognised as having their use on condition that they are left behind as 
soon as possible. Freedom is not to be won by wearing fetters that have 
hindered it and that have no power to change their nature or significance. 
What does it prove for the truth and essential necessity of ritual that 
Hugh Benson was irresistibly attracted by it and was the better for it; or 
for the surpassing value of the Middle Ages that Mr Chesterton would 
fain conduct all the world thither? Father Benson was an attractive 

rsonality in some respects. His brother’s memoir places this beyond 

ispute. But that he took naturally to ritual has no more Catholic (in 
the sense of universal) meaning than another fact, recognised but not 
praised by Mr Peck—that Mr Chesterton takes naturally to the extra- 
vagant praise of beer. The appraisal of Mr Chesterton is inflated. “ He 
might speak with Chaucer and Rabelais. He has the vital creative genius, 
and it is impossible to think of him ever having said his last word.” Mr 
Chesterton is, without doubt, a great man. In the sphere of literary 
criticism he has done valuable work. Nevertheless, it is possible not to 
know that he has uttered his first word and yet not to have missed any- 
thing that is vital. The English Reformation is denounced as being 
merely political; the Puritan movement as more ethical than doctrinal ; 
while it is claimed that religion went out with the abolition of Papal rule 
in England. To say these things is to play conjuring tricks with history. 
What is not explained is the fact that the old religion was in so parlous 
acondition that it was put down so easily. Religion that really matters 
does not disappear at the behest of politicians, and it can survive many a 
Puritanic ethical lecture. Politics had to do with the English Reforma- 
tion; how could it be otherwise with a State Church? Yet there were 
other influences at work. And the Anglican Church has been more of a 
religious force than the Tudor settlement intended or Mr Peck recognises. 
There is a strange jumble of idealism and materialism in such a sentence 
as this: “For, though this is a tight little island, and has been the birth- 
place of many noteworthy movements, it cannot claim to have invented 
the Christian religion, and it really is not big enough to contain the Holy 
Catholic Church.” It is a wonder that Mr Peck does not utter his protest 
against Palestine as being altogether too small to be the theatre of the 
beginnings of Christianity. 

It is perhaps not worth while to dwell upon points of this character, 
although the criticism might be extended. Yet a protest must be made 
against the weak habit of writing down as foolish those who cannot follow 
a dream that has so far given no promise of being a deed in the world. It 
is to run the risk of Mr Peck’s scorn to question his diagnosis. He says : 
“Only to superficial or prejudiced minds will this seem an unwarranted or 
reactionary development.” He is referring to what he describes as a 
Catholic revival. He regards such a revival as the same thing as a 
revival of Christianity. He takes Christianity, indeed, to be in essence 
what “Catholicity” was in the Middle Ages. The Middles Ages had 
their place in ecclesiastical development. They were not, however, so 
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immaculate either in morals or manners as there is a growing disposition 
to describe them. Medisval things were not always delectable use 
Mr Peck says they were and gives no proof. When it is said that * the 
Church cannot possibly be too churchly, any more than a man can be too 
manly, or a spade too much like a spade,” and the practice of the Middle 
Ages is regarded as the purest type of what is churchly, this is begging 
the whole question. But here this is regarded as a closed question. Even 
the Revelation of John is regarded as a text-book of ecclesiastical ideals 
because of its sacerdotal imagery which came to full expression in the 
ritual of the Middle Ages. As for the manners of those times, it is very 
easy to hide behind a smoke screen. When Falstaff is met in literature 
some joy may be had of him, although something of pity mingles 
with it, and thus joy is robbed of its vital meaning. Meet him, how- 
ever, in real life, in family life, and the joy will vanish. Only shame 
will be felt, or if anything akin to laughter lingers, it will be laughter 
near to madness. Any attempt to apologise for what is known to be 
contemptible breaks down when brought to a practical test, as it must be 
sooner or later. 

Mr Peck has fine emotion, and he is an enthusiast. He has the gift of 
bold expression, but at times he tends to be merely flippant. He is an 
impressionist—the things that are a are as significant as those 
expressed. Above all, he has the medieval mind. His a priori concep- 
tions will brook no disturbance from the modern attitude towards truth. 
‘The temper of a reformer is not revealed in these pages. There is an 
impatience of facts). When Mr Peck dislikes anything, even if it be only 
a suggestion that seems to arise out of his own conception of things, he 
straightway seeks to smother it. Enthusiasm can accomplish much, but 
not always the essential things. ‘The enthusiasm of Father Benson for 
ritualism could not establish Catholicism, although he had much to say 
about Catholicism. Where he failed, it is difficult to think that any 
attempt which merely adopts as a fashion what in the Roman Church 
has become a habit will succeed.. “The question of what constitutes 
a valid Catholicism is still awaiting settlement,” says Mr Peck. He 
gives expression to some vague hopes that, apart from Rome or High 
Anglicanism, the Free Churches of England will settle this question. 
Yet it is evident that he has his doubts. And these doubts are well 
grounded. 

The “ Catholic ” ideal has been in the world for centuries ; it has split 
upon the very rocks towards which this new attempt is being steered in 
search of the perfection that is beyond. Catholicism is not enough. The 
deed waits to be done, and there are no signs at present of its being done. 
There can hardly be progress by deliberately going back to the old dead 
and distant things jettisoned by the necessities of progress in the past. 
If that be the only way, we shall need to ask if progress is at all worth 
while. Certainly we are not ready to believe that the way of man’s 

roved folly, and worse than folly, can in these later days become the way 
y which God’s complete salvation comes. Mr Peck’s new synthesis rules 
out too many things that the world will not lightly lose. 


J. C. Mantnippr. 
CoaLvILLE, LEIcEsTER. 
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The Faith of a Quaker. By John W. Graham, M.A., Principal of Dalton 
Hall, University of Manchester.—Cambridge : University Press, 1920. 
—Pp. xvi+444. 


Tue Quaker search for God, Principal Graham says in the opening 
sentence of his Apologia, is based upon the sure foundation of experience ; 
and he acknowledges that the doctrine of the Light within, which was the 
special message of Quakerism in the seventeenth century, is now widely 
and livingly held, and is a subject of o—- religious interest. Thus we 
are brought to the right frame of mind for the study of such a work as 
this, which offers, in the author’s words, “a sketch of the only considerable 
adventure in organised mysticism which has made for itself a permanent 
place in Christian history during modern times.” In this account of the 
Society of Friends we are asked to consider “ the classical case of a mystical 
society with a tough organisation,” and in the somewhat composite material 
of the book we do find an interesting account of the organisation and a 
description and defence of the various forms of Quaker testimony and 
methods of religious activity. But there is more than this, and what will 
perhaps be most attractive to many readers are the passages of personal 
confession on the writer’s part, who has been for many years a teacher and 
a minister among Friends, and his own contribution towards a restatement 
of the foundation truths of religion. For the sincerity of every such 
attempt we must be grateful, and the more so when the attempt is made, 
as in this case, without any trace of dogmatic assumption or assurance, 
with the desire simply “to tell in part what never can be told in full; to 
hold out what little light from the eternal radiance has come my way.” 

There are two points in Mr Graham’s study on which we find our 
interest concentrated—his presentation of the Quaker ideal of worship, 
and his attempt, in dealing with the foundation truths of religion, to 
define the relations between the universal presence of the Holy Spirit, the 
Immanent God, and what is spoken of as the Indwelling Christ on the 
one hand, and the personality of Jesus Christ, as known to us in human 
history, on the other. 

There is little similarity, either in conception or in structure, between 
Mr Graham’s book and Robert Barclay’s famous Apology, but they are 
alike in this, that in both the sections on Ministry and Worship are vital, 
and carry one to the very heart of the matter. No one who desires to 
understand the possibilities of the Quaker method in united worship should 
neglect Barclay’s record of the moving experiences of his day and the 
account of what he felt when he “came into the silent assemblies of God’s 
people,” gatherings in which “the secret power and virtue of life is known 
to refresh the soul, and the pure motions and breathings of God’s spirit 
are felt to arise.” There is a like witness in the living touch of Caroline 
Stephen’s Quaker Strongholds and in Violet Hodgkin's 1919 Swarthmore 
Lecture, Silent Worship: the Way of Wonder, Mr Graham speaks 
from the experience of thirty-five years of ministry, and is very clear in 
his conviction that this is the true method of worship and also of preaching, 
which must be on a basis of silence, not of man’s will, but of the promptings 
of the Spirit alone. He has some searching things to say in the chapter 
on “The Reward of the Ascetic,” notably on p. 181, as to the danger of 
settled orders of service, in which “ words become cheap and insincere,” 
and of the unreality, from the point of view of spiritual religion, and the 
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corrupting power, of a constant and compulsory use of such a liturgy as 
that of the Church of England Prayer Book ; but his plea for the Quaker 
ideal would have been more persuasive, both in the matter of worship and 
of preaching, if he had shown some measure of appreciation of what others 
have found of the same spirit under other forms of administration. Mr 
Graham, we are sure, did not intend, and is probably unaware of, the gross 
insult implied in the remark that Friends “decline to preach by salary,” 
as though it were for the sake of salary that any true minister undertakes 
to preach, and there could be no question of a genuine call of the Spirit, 
in answer to which a man devotes his life to the ministry of religion, and 
constantly seeks to put himself more unreservedly at the disposal of that 
high service. There are doubtless worldly men in every Church, but the 
abuse of a calling is no true measure of its essential spirit; and regarding 
the various methods of ministry, we will dare to say that there may be as 
absolute dependence on the higher promptings of the Spirit in the pre- 

ation even of a written sermon to be preached at a stated time (of 
what Barclay disrespectfully calls the parson’s “ conned-and gathered stuff ”) 
as in the quiet waiting of the Friends’ gatherings for worship ; there may 
be as humble a surrender to the message which comes with prophetic 
power, of which a man is simply the organ, even in a church of stately 
ritual, as in the plainest Quaker meeting. Mr Graham tells us that he 
has found rest and wsthetic enjoyment at a choral service in Westminster 
Abbey, but if that is all, he misses surely some of the supreme impulses 
of spiritual quickening and consecration which come from the solemnising 
power of music and its pure breathings of aspiration, which go beyond 
what words can utter. Delight in Nature he allows to his Quaker ascetic, 
but as with the cultivation of taste and imagination through poetry and 
the arts, apparently only for the sake of zsthetic pleasure. But there are 
those again to whom Nature means more than that, and in a deeper 
communion of the Spirit find the presence of the Shepherd who leads 
beside the still waters and up to the great heights of life; and that surely 
is true also of the silent appeal of a great cathedral. ‘There is much to be 
learnt from the habit of silence and inward recollection, and the fellowship 
of the quiet meeting is a very beautiful thing; but it is not clear that 
the uniform method of the Quaker is the only way by which a true 
ministry of the Spirit may be exercised, nor that all deepest human needs 
are by that way most surely met. 

Our second point of greatest interest is concerned with the doctrine 
of the Inward Light and the personality of Jesus Christ. What we desire 
is to realise truth as it rests “on the sure foundation of experience”; but 
the experience must be rightly interpreted. In the gathered silence of 
the Quaker meeting, who is it to whom they attend? “The Lord is the 
Spirit” is an apostolic confession apparently adopted by Mr Graham with 
the conviction that there is unity or identity between the historical Jesus 
of Nazareth and the Indwelling Christ. ‘The belief in the Christ within,” 
he says, “is held in the Society of Friends to-day with the same whole- 
hearted insistence as it was in the early days. At the same time I do not 
know of any attempt at what might be called an explanation of the 
identity of the human life lived in history with the universal spiritual 
influence acting in all ages and places.” Nor do we find in what Mr Graham 
himself has written an explanation of that identity which altogether 
satisfies. The right guidance he finds in the doctrine of the Proem of 
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the Fourth Gospel, with its “daring identification” of the divine Word, 
or Logos, “ whom we usually speak of as the Holy Spirit,” with the spirit 
of Jesus. For the first disciples he holds that the identification was easy, 
because “they had seen and spoken with the risen Jesus.” On this point 
Mr Graham is quite definite. What Jesus did on the Resurrection 
morning is recounted as an actual occurrence, “when in the light of new 
knowledge of the unseen world, freed from the physical body, He was able 
to communicate several times with His disciples,” telling them plainly 
that He would still be with them. And on a par with those communications, 
as carrying conviction of reality, are set the appearance to Paul on the 
road to Damascus and other visions; though with regard to visions this 
curious remark is added: “While granting in some cases the intra- 
ana origin, it is nevertheless difficult to say at what exact time 

tween the Resurrection morn and to-day Jesus abandoned His people or 
went too far away to be accessible.” Mr Graham’s confidence is fortified 
by the results established, as he holds, by the Society for Psychical Research 
of communications recently received from departed members, and thus he 
is able to accept without reservation the promise of Jesus, when released 
from the flesh, to be still actually with His friends, to work and serve and 
love and sympathise. ‘There will be personal identity, personal nearness, 
personal telepathic power.” And the conclusion is that the Christian has 
warrant for believing “that we may in prayer still address our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the everlasting Paraclete.” 

On the other hand, there are expressions which seem to lead to a 
different conclusion, and that it is not Jesus who actually becomes the 
Indwelling Christ, the universal spiritual presence, the object of worship 
ual in spiritual communion. “The Indwelling God, outwardly 
revealed in Christ, is my God,” says Mr Graham. He speaks of an 
“Eternal Father soul,” “a permeating God, making His home in our 
souls,” and if Christ in the flesh and the Indwelling Christ are to be 
identified, it is because “communion with our Lord is also communion 
with the Word, the thought and purpose of the Eternal.” “In speaking 
of the Christ within we are extending our conception of the presence of 
a certain historical personality into that of the Spirit, of which that 
personality was the archetype, the classical example, and for us historically 
the source.” We are to learn of our Elder Brother that our nature may 
become like His. In that sense “the divine Worker within us is en- 
deavouring to have Christ born in us.” Such expressions seem to point 
to one of two conclusions: either that the “ Christ within” of the disciples’ 
actual experience is simply the spirit of life in Christ Jesus, by which, 
quickened in our hearts, we learn what it is to be children of God, or that 
as an object of ultimate trust and worship it is actually the heavenly 
Father to whom Jesus taught His followers to pray. The expression is 
so variously used that both answers seem to be required to cover the whole 
round of experience so indicated. We cannot conceive of more than one 
eternal, spiritual Presence, with living power enfolding the gathered 
silence of Friends in their meeting, realised in the surrender of love and 
consecration and willing obedience to the Father’s will. The right 
interpretation of the experience would seem to be that it is He, the one 
eternal Spirit of truth and love, who bears witness in our hearts to the 

she 4 truth of Jesus, and bids us follow Him, obedient to the laws of 
ife after the mind of Christ. 
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If, as is certainly the case, there is much else of real value in Mr 
Graham’s Apologia, to which no reference is made in the present notice, 
we can only ask him to believe that the silence is due to no lack of interest 
or genuine appreciation. V. D. Davis. 


BourRNEMOUTH. 





Tutors unto Christ: Introduction to the Study of Religions. By Alfred 
E. Garvie.—London: Humphrey Milford, 1920.—Pp. viii+242. 


Tue title of this book will not specially commend it to the majority of 
its readers. At the same time, it serves a useful purpose. It is well to be 
reminded at the outset that the writer occupies a definitely selected view- 
point. His exposition is coloured by that fact from beginning to end. 

The sub-title indicates the general aim of the volume. As one would 
expect, such topics as the historical development of religion, the com- 
parative study of religions, and the philosophy of religion are successively 
dealt with. But these discussions do not constitute the distinctive con- 
tents of the book: they supply material for some seventy-five pages in all, 
whereas the prolegomena of this study, and icularly the psychology 
of religion, are assigned a hundred pages. It is only, however, in the 
subsequent formulation of judgments of value, and in certain contrasts 
drawn between Christianity and sundry other faiths, that Principal Garvie 
really lets himself go. The writer’s primary intention then becomes 
apparent. His well-known Fach, as this “Introduction” once more makes 
plain, is the philosophy of religion—a study in which many an equally 
confident predecessor has eventually come to grief. The theme, more- 
over, whieh evokes his supreme ardour is a philosophical vindication of 
Christianity wherein it claims to enjoy a lofty and exclusive supremacy. 

The History of Religions is expounded, not separately but incidentally, 
in many parts of the volume. Here is found one of the most unsatis- 
factory features of the manual. Lack of proportion is not its only fault ; 
there is also frequently an evident lack of concentration. Several chapters 
are devoted to an examination of definitions of religion, theories of its 
origin, etc.; but far too little is said of its numerous and distinctive 
manifestations. As for the actual origin of religion, Dr Garvie supports 
by ingenious reasoning the view that it “began” at a certain stage in 
animistic speculation. Such an opinion, a already, is sure to be 
challenged anew. As the writer himself concedes, “this attempt to re- 
construct the historical development of religion is only tentative; the 
most that can be claimed for it is a high degree of probability ” (p. 133). 

The Comparative Study of Religions is accorded ampler treatment, 
three entire chapters being devoted to it. For the most part, the 
comparisons instituted are limited to three faiths—namely, Buddhism, 
Christianity, and Islam. Principal Garvie greatly dislikes the name 
“Comparative Religion,” and more than once he em his lance that 
he may have a passing lunge at it. The risks which accompany the use 
of the comparative method are duly emphasised ; but it must be remarked 
that an additional peril in this connection is rashly introduced. Dr Garvie 
asserts that “the purpose of our comparison is . . . to reach a judgment 
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of value regarding the religions of the world” (p. 139). “The difficult 
and yet inevitable task of the judgment of value is the issue of the 
comparative study of religions” (p. 162). But, even on the writer's 
own showing, this attitude is untenable. If, as he holds, “the com- 
parative study of religions can claim to be a science . . . only as long 
as it avoids any judgment of value” (p. 139), he must be ignoring the 
reasonable contention that Comparative Religion is a science. As a 
matter of fact, he misapprehends its spirit and function. Questions per- 
taining to the objective reality and the relative worth of the diverse 
faiths of mankind belong really to that branch of the subject which he 
next proceeds to expound. 

e Philosophy of Religion furnishes Principal Garvie with a com- 
pletely angie’ eme. In this connection, he supplies an interpretation 
of the facts furnished by history when linked together through their 
individual inter-relations. And, summing up the product of his far- 
ranging inquiries, he concludes :— 


“ Among the religions, . . . Christianity can be shown to be in 
the person, teaching, sacrifice, and sovereignty of Christ as Son of 
God and Saviour of men, the perfect fulfilment of their imperfect 
endeavours. ... Christ alone, among all religious masters, has the 
absolute claim to the belief, trust, and surrender of all men” (p. 226). 


It is here, at last, that one discerns the inspiring motive of this book. 
Dr Garvie resorts to no camouflage; keeping his goal constantly in view, 
he makes no attempt to disguise that fact. While this manual is ostensibly 
an introduction to the aule of religions, its primary object is to frame an 
apology for the Christian religion. “There is need of a book written from 
the special standpoint and for the distinctive purpose of this volume” 
(p. v). The author’s intention, as already remarked, is sufficiently revealed 
in the significant title he has chosen. At the back of his mind, through- 
out the entire course of his reading, there has remained -undimmed the 
vision of a triumphing faith, proudly scattering its foes. His book has 
been written to establish the confidence of those who esteem Christianity 
to be the final and absolute religion; it is designed, in particular, to 
strengthen the resolve of any who propose to undertake service in the 
foreign mission field. 

If prepared for use in a theological college, the manual may serve its 
turn. It must be pointed out, however, that a genuine study of religions 
does not concern itself with vested interests. It acknowledges no mono- 
polies. It bestows no favours. It refuses to have anything to do with 
propaganda. From the contentious affirmations and denials of different 
schools of theology it holds itself deliberately aloof. Its task is restricted 
to an attempt to understand the numerous faiths with which it deals, to 
disclose their historical relations, and thereafter to expound (if possible) 
those problems which lie at the foundation of our belief in the objective 
truth of religion. 

This little book possesses some admirable qualities. Principal Garvie 
knows his own mind, and he expresses himself with a refreshing frankness. 
He shows ample acquaintance with the leading authorities, all of whom 
are honoured by generous quotations. Attention is directed to the real 
and vital questions with which the study of religions has to do. A very 
great deal of valuable matter is to be found in the volume, whose quality 
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is poorly disclosed in an index which is not wm. meagre but perfunctory. It 
is all the more to be regretted that the book is discursive, and somewhat care- 
lessly written. The author has an unfortunate liking for unfamiliar terms, 
such as “ physiomorphized ” (p. 72), “solity” (p. 182), etc. In particular, 
he has gradually acquired the habit of numbering the paragraphs and sub- 
paragraphs of everything he writes. In the volume under review, the text 
has been mercilessly vivisected. Every page fairly bristles with interjected 
Arabic numerals, Greek letters, English letters, and other notation-symbols 
of a similar kind. This procedure has been adopted no doubt, here and 
elsewhere, with the purpose of increasing the lucidity of the exposition ; 
but, in the present instance, it is carried to such an extreme that it 
becomes positively perplexing. No printed document should be wantonly 
disfi ne. and handicapped in this entireiy needless way. Finally, as a 
handbook for students who propose to offer themselves as candidates for 
foreign mission service, the volume is chargeable with presenting a very 
one-sided view. While welcoming the broadening of opinion concerning 
alien systems of belief, now growingly current among Christian thinkers 
and or (pp. 141, 226, etc.), Principal Garvie also declares, “we 
do not believe in the absolute superiority of the Christian faith less than 
we did, but we do not hold the dian worthlessness of all other religions 
as we did” (The International Review of Missions, vol. v. p. 130). This may 
seem to be a rather unhandsome concession ; but, it would appear (p. 227), 
it represents the full length to which this critic is prepared to go. 
Louis H. Jorpan. 


EasTBOURNE, 





The Pastoral Epistles, with Introduction, Text, and Commentary. By 
R. St John Parry, D.D.—Cambridge: University Press, 1920.— 
Pp. clxvi+103. 


Turse Epistles played an important part two centuries ago when Episco- 
palians, Presbyterians and others in this country so eagerly sought 
Scripture authority for their respective forms of Church government. In 
modern times their value, as witnesses to Apostolic practice, has been 
greatly reduced, because criticism has shattered the ancient confidence in 
their genuineness. Many scholars are willing to admit that 2 Timothy 
contains fragments of Pauline correspondence, but few to-day defend the 
authenticity of the three Epistles in their present form. Dr Parry, 
however, after many years of novel study of the Pastorals, has produced 
a scholarly work, which is likely to be referred to in the future as the 
best defence of the traditional view in the English language. He, never- 
theless, admits that the situation reflected in them cannot be contem- 
poraneous with the story of Paul’s life and activities found in the Acts 
of the Apostles, and he is forced to date them in a supposed second period 
of travelling and preaching on the part of the Apostle Paul, after his 
imprisonment at Rome, mentioned in the Acts. He finds evidence for 
this in Eusebius, who states that Paul was martyred in 67 a.p., in the 
Canon of Muratori, and in the phrase [1 Ep. ad Cor. c. v.] of Clemens 
Romanus, é7i To répua rigs dicews €AOwv. He is of the opinion that Paul 
visited Spain and Asia between 62 and 67 a.p., and that he was arrested 
in Asia Minor in 66. This is in line with the suggestion offered by a 
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recent writer that the persecution of 64 a.p. was confined to Rome, and 
that the general persecution of the Christians in the provinces only began 
rms, in 66, before which date, it is argued, the return of the adherents of the 
ular, new religion ordered by Nero could not have been ready. 

sub- This theory is not in itself improbable, but it remains unsupported 
text by facts. The evidence available supports the generally accepted view 
cted that Paul suffered in 64 a.p. The reference in Clemens [1 Ep. ad 
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bols Cor. c. vi.] rovros . . . cvvyPpoicOn Tord wARO0s exAexT@y is applicable 
and to no other known calamity in the history of the early Christians. It 
ion ; is strange, if Paul visited Spain and the west as Dr Lightfoot argued, 


t it and our author believes, that the traditions of the Spanish Church make 
only no mention of it. As early as 400 a.p. the Spanish Offices referred to the 
aS a labours of James, the son of Zebedee, in Spain, and he is mentioned again 
for in the writings of Isidorus (600 a.p.) as one of the early missioners in 
very Spain. The legend states that Theodosius of Tira even discovered his 
ling body at Santiago in 829 a.p. In the traditions of Gaul, and especially 
kers in the fifteenth century MS., containing the Life of St. Mary Magdalene, 
‘we which may have been dodvaa from a much older MS., Paul is mentioned 
han as having visited the Rhone Valley. Abbé Duchesne rejects these tradi- 
ions tions as worthless. Some of them refer to Sergius Paulus, and not to 
nay the Apostle. Apparently there is no evidence of a visit to the West 
27), beyond Paul’s own statement that he intended going to Spain. The 
Epistles themselves, if genuine, would lend some support to the view that 
the Apostle made another tour of Asia of which nothing was known to 

the author of the Acts. 
Dr Parry considers the external evidence for the authenticity of the 
Pastorals adequate. He, however, overlooks the fact that Marcion omitted 





By them from his canon of Pauline writings. If they were universally accepted 
‘wed among the Christians of his age as the work of the Apostle, it is hardly 
conceivable that such an ardent disciple of Paul, as Marcion was, would 
have rejected them, notwithstanding statements in them deprecatory of 
co- views he himself was supposed to espouse. 
sht Their language an style, and the highly developed state of Church § 
In organisation reflected in them, have been the chief reasons for ascribing 
en them to a post-Apostolic period. _ The attitude of mind evinced in them 
in is akin to what is end in Clemens’ Epistle to the Corinthians, 
hy The author argues that the ézicxory of the Pastorals is not the 
he Ignatian monarchical episcopacy, and that they cannot belong to the early 
ry, second century, for that reason. Granted that this is so, it does not 
, follow that because the episcopacy at Antioch was monarchic, it was so in 
he Asia. Ignatius, in his epistles, seems anxious to persuade the Asiatic 
ay Churches to adopt that form of government. 
n- The argument of Dr Parry that the vocabulary of the Pastorals can be 
ts reconciled with the language of the Pauline Epistles on the ground that 
od Paul chose his words to suit his subject, no doubt contains much that is 
iis true, but it may be pressed too far, as in our opinion has been done by the 
or author, when he makes the Apostle a frequent attendant at the lectures 
he of popular Greek orators in his old age, in order to account for the 
ns similarity between the language of these Epistles and that of the literary 
ul cow of the Domitian period. 
d The sections devoted to the terms in these Epistles, around which the 


battle has raged, are important and informing, and if the reader could 
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be convinced that d:dacxaria, didaxn, rapa0ixn, riots, émiexo77, refer not 
to a body of doctrine, and the office of a bishop, a great obstacle to their 
genuineness would be removed. Our author contends “ wholesome teach- 
ing,” i.e. morally healthy, should be substituted for “sound doctrine” 
in a well-known passage. That the emphasis in the Pastorals should be 
on character as a qualification for position in the Church, and not on a 
personal experience of the truth of the Christian religion, as in the Pauline 
Epistles, is regarded as being in no way inconsistent with their being 
the work of Paul, for they are personal letters to trusted friends, dealing 
with practical affairs and not with the deep things of the soul. 

From the point of view of one interested in the problem involved in 
the Pastorals, this work is not a complete answer to the case against their 
authenticity ; but it is a valiant attempt to re-establish their authenticity. 

There is appended a list of words used in the Pastorals, showing which 
are, and which are not, employed in the other Pauline Epistles. 

On p. lxi. “the verb éqicxo77 ” must be a slip of the pen. 

M. B. Owen. 


Tue PresByTERIAN COLLEGE, 
CARMARTHEN. 





Simon de Montfort : An Historical Drama in Five Acts. By Alfred 
Hayes.—London : Methuen, 1918. 


He who writes an historical play or novel proverbially gives hostages 
to fortune; he challenges on two sides the critic who lives or lurks in 
every reader. Quentin Durward is ry in one sense, the most 
historical of Scott’s novels; yet what bred in young Ranke his lifelong 
determination to hold the scales impartially was his discovery of the 
discrepancies between that novel and many of the actual facts. Professor 
C. R. Beazley’s admiration for the poet in this play would seem to have 
tempted him to give too definite a testimonial, in his preface, to the 
historian. It is not so much that Mr Hayes makes technical slips ; the 
monks of Lewes, for instance, were not Benedictines in the ordinary 
sense of the word, but Cluniacs (which alone could explain how a 
monastery of that importance was only a priory), and it is still more 
contrary to ancient or modern usage to speak of “Franciscan and 
Dominican monks”; nor, again, would Prince Edward have seen many 
milestones, or been ren’ Me with much dust, on his February ride to 
Kenilworth (p. 179). These, after all, are matters of mint and anise and 
cummin, though it is a pity they did not attract Professor Beazley’s 
friendly attention. It is rather more serious that Mr Hayes, in the plain 
prose of his notes, should attribute Bacon’s imprisonment to no more 
serious cause than the jealousy cf his fellow-friars (p. 227); that he should 
accept without scepticism one of the most irresponsible of the thousand- 
and-one medizval poison-stories (p. 233); and that he should call Adam 
de Marisco “the founder in Oxford of the great school of theology, 
which continued to rule the thought of Europe till the Renaissance” 
(p. 226). Great as were the personalities of the Oxford schoolmen, the 
evidence seems to show that by far the greater part of their teaching was 
done abroad ; and, where a man teaches in his earlier and later prime, 
there also he is probably learning. ‘These again, however, are minor 
matters, which it would not be fair to mention unless they seemed typical 
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of others which lend themselves less easily to concrete illustration, and 
especially of Mr Hayes’s attitude towards the whole story of Simon de 
Montfort himself. He seems to have regarded that remarkable character, 
like the above-mentioned social and historical details, from too modern 
a point of view. It is very significant in this connection that, in his list 
of authorities, he does not claim to have studied Bémont’s monograph, 
which the majority of historical students would ge put higher than 
Bishop Creighton’s or Mr Prothero’s. We had hoped, on opening this 
book, to find something which would take us one step, at least, beyond 
Bémont’s rather agnostic judgment on Simon’s character ; but we feel, on 
laying it down, that for Mr Hayes the problems which baffled Bémont 
scarcely exist. Montfort is, for him, the simple-minded straightforward 
hero, the consistent saint and martyr, described in the hymn which 
contemporaries composed in his honour. We get no hint of Simon’s 
undoubted illegalities in Gascony ; no inkling of Bémont’s uncomfortable 
suggestion that the Gascon complainants were quite possibly in the right 
on the main question; no suspicion of mixed motives anywhere, except 
in a fine passage where Montfort’s religion contends with his natural 
desire for vengeance. Whether we follow Bémont in his further icono- 
clasm or not, it is impossible to compare the original authorities without 
concluding that he is at least right in emphasising the complexity of 
Simon’s character and motives, and the quasi-fortuitous character of some 
of his greatest achievements. ‘To most historians, we feel sure, Mr Hayes 
will seem to have used full ete licence in bringing out every heroic fact, 
even every suggestion of heroism in de Montfort and his wife, and in 
steadily turning his eyes away from the rest. While agreeing with 
Professor Beazley that he has made the Countess a very charming person, 
we feel that she is not the exact daughter of Eve to whom Adam de 
Marisco wrote his 159th letter, wherein the good friar warns the Countess 
that the wife’s duty is to cleave to her husband with constancy, prudence, 
and benignity (without which “every wedded soul is convicted of having 
damnably violated the law of marriage”), and to eschew “ that crazy 
devotion to superfluity of personal adornment” which keeps so many 
servants at work and costs so dearly to the husband’s purse. 

But (it may be replied) what: does Adam de Marisco matter, so long 
as Mr Hayes gives us a charming Eleanor? And indeed we are glad to 
reach this happier ground. Englishmen do not know too much about 
Simon de Montfort and that struggle for liberty of which he made 
himself the protagonist; and our main feeling must be one of gratitude 
towards the author who sets himself to this task. To bring forward 
again one of the great characters of our past; to win the sympathy of 
English-speaking peoples for one of the greatest chapters in our long 
fight for freedom; to show forth noble ideals, whether these were 
explicitly confessed in all their fullness by Simon himself, or whether 
they be partly lent to him by a twentieth-century mind—these things are 
worth doing for their own sake, and this Mr Hayes has achieved. The 
author shows clearly, though not obtrusively, his conviction that many of 
these thirteenth-century problems are, in a very real sense, our own 

roblems of to-day. We hope, for the sake of civilisation as well as of 
iterature, that he will find a wide circle of readers. 
G. G, Coutron. 


Great SHELFORD, CAMBRIDGE. 
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The Letters of Charles Sorley. Edited by Professor W. R. Sorley. 
—Cambridge: University Press, 1919.—Pp. xiii +320. 


Tuose who are familiar with the volume of poems by Charles Sorley 
(noticed in these pages in April 1916) will be dud to possess this further 
volume to place by its side. There is, as Professor Sorley says, nothing, 
in the book before us, of formal biography; but the letters, extending 
over a period of less than four years, convey a wonderfully vivid impression 
of the character of the author, and no reader can fail to feel the genuineness 
of the remark made by his kindly hostess in Schwerin that “the time with 
him was like a holiday and a feast-day.” A happy joyousness and frank- 
ness, combined with a thoughtful seriousness, pervade the letters, and one 
is conscious all through the book of being in the company of a strong and 
lovable personality that would certainly have been a spiritual force in 
whatever career of life he had chosen. 

In a brief introductory chapter Mrs Sorley tells just so much of the 
details of her son’s short history as it is nestled for the reader to know. 
He and his twin brother were born in Aberdeen in 1895; and, with their 
elder sister, spent four years of normal and contented childhood in their 
parents’ country home overlooking the Old Town. In 1900, the family 
removed to Cambridge, where some years later the boys, who had hitherto 
been taught by their mother, were sent as day-boys to the King’s College 
Choir School. Charles gained an open scholarship at Marlborough in 
1908, and remained at Marlborough until Christmas 1913. The first half 
of the year 1914 he spent in Germany, intending to proceed for the 
Michaelmas term to Oxford, where he had gained a Scholarship at 
University College. On the outbreak of the war, however, he obtained a 
commission in the seventh battalion of the Suffolk Regiment, and at the 
end of May 1915 went with his battalion to France. He was killed in 
the battle of Loos on October 13, whilst leading his company (he was 
then Captain) at the “hair-pin” trench near Hulluch. 

There are five chapters of letters, containing those from Marlborough, 
Schwerin, Jena, from the Army whilst in training, and from the Army at 
the Front. All reveal the working of a fresh and vigorous mind facing 
one after another of the problems of life. It was a critical mind and yet 
never merely critical; there is a vein of mysticism continually coming to 
the surface, but it is invariably an intelligent and healthy mysticism. 
“ He revelled in big horizons, natural or social ; he loved alike the bound- 
less sweep of the Marlborough downs and the wide problems of human life.” 

The Marlborough letters date from the latter half of the writer’s 
public-school period. His affection for Marlborough had already become 
a rooted ‘sentiment.’ ‘ He loved it,” so his house-master relates, “ with 
a deep and growing love; and not the school only, but the downs, in rain, 
wind, and sun—Barbury, the Four Miles, and Liddington, the swift skies, 
and windy spaces, the old turf on which he ran for miles, with all its 
memories and traces of a bygone people.” But already the critical 
attitude had begun to manifest itself. He had become in a sense a “ rebel,” 
though an eminently sane and reasonable rebel. By the time he had 
attained to the Upper Sixth he realised very clearly some of the weaknesses 
—perhaps the unavoidable weaknesses—of the public-school system. 
“When one reaches the top of a public school, one has,” he writes, “such 
unbounded opportunities of getting unbearably conceited that I don’t see 
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how anyone survives the change that must come when the tin god is swept 
off his little kingdom and becomes an unimportant mortal again.” And 
later on, when in Germany, he reverts repeatedly to “the artificial position 
of responsibility” that is thrown upon a head-boy, “which continually 
threatens to make one a prig, a poser, or a censor.” The atmosphere, he 
says, deliberately over-develops the nasty tyrannical instinct, and fosters a 
tendency to be “always striving in the race of showing off,” so that it is 
not what one is but what one appears to be which comes to be regarded as 
the main thing. Alas! that tendency, I fear, is fostered by more atmo- 
spheres than one in our human society. In another connexion, his spirit of 
rebellion was doubtless less justified, though even here one cannot hel 
to some extent sympathising with it. It was a tough struggle, we are told, 
to induce him to work at anything for which he had no particular liking. 
Though evidently a classical scholar of no mean status, he revolted against 
the routine of classical education, and Latin literature especially failed to 
appeal to him. He rejoiced at the prospect of some day arriving at the 
stage when “there would be no pressing need to continue those detestable 
Classics in the detestably serious spirit demanded” in a public school 
or university. 

“In the stirring of the masses” Charles Sorley found, to quote his 
house-master again, “the spirit of the age”; and, amongst other things, 
the discovery accounts for the enthusiasm he displayed for the poetry of 
Masefield. Certainly the two papers on Masefield and 4 Shropshire Lad, 
read to the Marlborough Literary Society, are remarkable productions, 
considering the age of the writer. Masefield, he declares, “ has brought 
poetry down to the level of low life, and in so doing has exalted it to the 
eaven which there exists ignored.” Masefield, he avers, “ writes that he 
knows and testifies that he has seen. Throughout his poems there are 
lines and phrases so instinct with life, that they betoken a man who 
writes of what he has experienced, not of what he thinks he can imagine ; 
who has braved the storm, who has walked in the hells, who has seen the 
reality of life.” And of Housman he significantly asserts that “ the 
compound of civilised instinct with primitive emotions has made him at 
his ict reach the highest point of primitive virtue.” 

The letters from Germany are intensely interesting, especially to a 
reader who happens to be familiar with the districts they describe. One 
has a certain regret that a portion of the three months in rence 
was not spent auf dem Lande, where he would have come more into touc 
with the “common people” who appeared to him “worth gold,” rather 
than in the fashionable capital. Later on, indeed, during a flying visit 
from Jena, he did get a glimpse of the country folk in the neighbourhood of 
Wismar, and noted one characteristic of them—their easy-going, indolent 
mode of existence, leaving their roads unmade and their hedges untrimmed. 
A longer acquaintance would, however, have impressed him more firmly 
than ever with the charming simplicity, the unselfconsciousness, the sterling 
integrity of the unsophisticated Mecklenburg Bauer. But the story of 
Charles Sorley’s life in Schwerin is a fascinating one from beginning to end. 
His description of the Herr Doktor, at whose house he resided, a “tal 
fat hearty man with moustaches,” who returns home to Mittagsessen in a 
state of overwhelming perspiration, and who shouts out “Liebling!” at 
the top of his voice as soon as he catches sight of his wife at breakfast, 
of the refined and genial Frau Doktor, who gives him lessons in German 
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and whose cooking is superb, and of her brother, the Neuphilolog, 
who is unashamed of the pursuit of learning, is admirably done, and might 
serve, I imagine, for a description of countless middle-class homes in the 
Vaterland. And a series of amusing incidents give piquancy to the 
narrative. There is a delightful naiveté, for instance, about the picture 
of the Herr Doktor officiating at the harmonium after Abendessen, and, 
with his eyes closed, deliciously enjoying the thick, smug notes, and of his 
young English guest exclaiming a dozen times, at the completion of the 
rage “Ich danke !”—an exclamation which was intended to conceal 

is real feelings, but which, if taken as a German would have taken it from 
another German, exactly expressed them! And what reader can be so dull 
as to fail to see the stroke of genius involved in the comparison of life in 
Ithaca in the time of Odysseus with life in Mecklenburg-Schwerin in the 
time of the Herr Doktor? Underlying the gaiety, however, the deeper 
side of the writer’s nature is all the while disclosing itself. One follows with 
avidity his gradual recognition of the greatness of Goethe. ‘'The worst 
of a piece like Faust,” he is led to confess, “ is that it completely dries up 
any creative instincts or attempts in oneself. There is nothing that I have 
ever thought or ever read that is not somewhere contained in it, and (what 
is worse) explained in it.” One feels, too, the contagion of his fervent 
admiration Re Ibsen’s John Gabriel Borkman in the German text, and of 
his enthusiastic appreciation of the representations he witnessed of it on 
the stage at Schwerin. 

My space is exhausted, and I cannot linger over the letters from Jena 
or those from the Army. In the former, the allusions to Weimar—that 
fine old town on the banks of the Ilm, with its beautiful Park and 
Schlossgarten and lovely surroundings—are specially noteworthy ; in the 
latter, the persistent resolve to be just to the German people strikes one 
as precisely what one would have predicted. With one last reflexion I 
must be content. Not a few of this young scholar’s judgments were 
obviously prejudiced and premature ; indeed, he now and again repented of 
certain of them and freely admitted he was wrong. I believe his dislike of 
Tennyson and Browning, for example, would some day have been no less 
relentlessly shelved than was his first perverted view of the Rietschel statue 
of Goethe and Schiller in front of the theatre at Weimar. None the less, 
the book as a whole is a convincing confirmation of his headmaster’s assur- 
ance that “he would have been a great and a true man, who would have 
served his generation.” Neither Marlborough nor any other public school 
can of itself turn out a Charles Sorley. To the moulding of that person- 
ality there went influences deeper far than even the most perfectly organised 
school system can call into being. But is it too much to hope that in 
the coming time this simple record of “the splendid promise of youth” 
unpretentiously given in the nation’s service may make its quiet appeal to 
some of those who occupy a Sixth Form, and kindle the yearning to do 
in some small measure the work he would have done, had the sacrifice not 
been demanded ? G. Dawes Hicks. 


Universiry Cotitece, Lonpon. 








